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JAIilES PAYN'S NOVEL& 



Xo Other author possesses in a greater degree the happy gift of compelling a laugh to follow 
a Iiuniorous sally as infallibly as the tinkling of a bell results from pulling it. — Pall Mall (Jazette^ 
London. 

Tills author has been steadily rising in repute and attracting attention alike by the versatility 
of his tiilcnt and the surprising industry with which he works. There is notliing unfinished, 
nothing careless about the novels which he turns out with astonishing regularity. Not a trace 
of " slop " work in his carefully drawn and consistent characters, in his vividly realistic descrij)- 
tions, and in his elaborate and remarkably original plots. lie is an earnest and conscientious 
artist, and does whatever he undertakes well. — Examiner ^ London. 
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NovelB are sweeta. All people with healthy literary appetites love them— almost all women ; a Tast nimilier 
of eleyer, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematiciana, are notorious novel readefs, as 
well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.— W. M. Tuaokxbat, in RowndalbinU Fopen^ 
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Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either from the 
deamess of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on setting out 
upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in procuring the 
later numbers of this attractive series. — Boston Tratfcript, 
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Pelham. By Bulwer $ 75 

The Disowned. By Bulwer 75 

Devereux. By Bulwer 50 

Paul Clifford. By Bulwer 60 

Eugene Aram. By Bulwer 60 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 60 

The Czarina. ByMrs. Hofland 60 

Rienzi. By Bulwer 75 

Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell 50 

The Nabob at Home 60 

Ernest Maltravers. By B ulwer 50 

Alice ; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 60 

The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer..! 00 

Forest Days. By James 50 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. 

Smith 60 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer.... 25 

The Home. Bj Miss Bremer 50 

The Lost Ship. By Captain Neale 75 

The False Heir. By James 60 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 50 

Nina. By Miss Bremer 60 

The President's Daughters. By Miss 

Bremer 25 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Gk)re. ... 50 

The Birthright. ByMrs. Gore 25 

New Sketches of Every-day Life. By 

Miss Bremer 60 

Arabella Stuart. By James 50 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. ... 50 

The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland. 50 

Jack of the Mill. By WiUiam Howitt. 25 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff. 60 

The Jew. BySpindler 75 

Arthur. BySue 75 

Chatsworth. By Ward 50 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray. 1 00 

Amy Herbert. By Miss Se well 60 

Rose d'Albret. By James 60 

The Triumphs of Time. ByMrs. Marsh 75 

The H Family. By Miss Bremer 60 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering. 60 

Arrah Neil. By James 60 

The Jilt 60 

Tales from the German 60 

Arthur Arundel. By H. Smith 60 

Aginconrt. By James 50 

The Regent's Daughter 60 

The Maid of Honor 60 

Safia. By De Beaavoir 60 

JLook to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 60 

The Improvisatore. By Andersen 50 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey.. 60 

Veronksa. ByZschokke 60 

2Soe. By Miss Jewsbury 60 
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63. Wyoming ,...^ 50 

64. De Rohan. By Sue 50 

55. Self. By the Author of ** Cecil" 75 

56. The Smuggler. By James 75 

57. The Breach of Promise 60 

58. Parsonage of Mora. By Miss Bi^emer 25 

59. A Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 50 

60. The White Slave 1 00 

61. The Bosom Friend. ByMrs. Grey.. 60 

62. Amaury. By Dumas 60 

63. The Author^s Daughter. By Mary 

Howitt 25 

64. Only a Fiddler ! &c. By Andersen.... 50 

65. The Whiteboy. ByMrs. Hall 50 

66. The Foster-Brother. Edited by Leigh 

Hunt 50 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 76 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 75 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. 

Thomson 75 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 00 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 60 

72. The Queen of Denmark. ByMrs. Grore 60 

73. The Elves, &c. ByTieck 50 

74,75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 25 

76. Jessie's Flirtations 50 

77. Chevalier d'Harmental. By Dumas. 50 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 60 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue.. 50 

80. The Female Minister 60 

81. Emilia WyndhauL Bv Mrs. Marsh. 75 

82. The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 

croft 50 

83. The Chronicles of Cloveiiiook 26 

84. Genevieve. By Lamartine 35 

85. Livonian Tales 25 

86. Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 35 

87. Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh.. 75 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 50 

89. Heidelberg. By James 50 

90. Lucretia. By Bulwer 76 

91. Beauchamp. By James 75 

92,94. Fortescue. ByKnowles 1 00 

93. Daniel Dennison,&c. By Mrs. Hofland 50 

95. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny. 50 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 76 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 50 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 50 

99. Roland Cashel. By Lever. I 26 

100. Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever... 1 25 

101. Russell. By James 50 

102. A Simple Story. ByMrs. Inchbald.. 50 

103. Norman's Bridge. By Mrs. Marsh... 50 

104. Alamance f. 50 

105. Margaret Graham. By James S5 
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106. The Wayside Cross. ByE.H.Milman.$ 25 

107. The Convict. By James 60 

108. Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

109. Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell 76 

110. The Last of the Fairies. By James.. 25 

111. Sir Theodore Brou^hton. By James 50 

112. Self-Control. By Mary Brunton 76 

113. 114. Harold. By Bulwer 1 00 

115. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James..; 60 

117. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

James 60 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 

ByG. H. Lewes 75 

119. The Discipline of Life..... 60 

120. Thirty Years Since. By James 75 

121. Mary Barton. By Mi's. Gaskell 50 

122. The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By 

Thackeray 25 

123. The Forgery. By James 60 

124. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 
126,126. TheCaxtons. By Bulwer 75 

127. Mordaunt Hall. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

128. My Uncle the Curate 50 

129. The Woodman. ByJamea 75 

130. The Green Hand. A " Short Yam " 75 

131. Sidonia the Sorceress. By Meinhold 1 00 

132. Shirley. By Currer Bell 1 00 

133. TheOgilvies 50 

134. Constance Lyndsay. ByG. C. H 50 

135. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair. I 00 
186. Hands not Hearts. By Miss Wilkinson. 50 

137. The Wilmingtons. By Mrs. Marsh.. 60 

138. Ned Allen. By D. Hannay 50 

139. Night and Morning. By Bulwer. 75 

140. The Maid of Orleans 76 

141. Antonina. By Wilkie CcUins 50 

142. Zanoni. By Bulwer 60 

148. Reginald Hastings. By Warburton.. 50 

144. Pride and Irresolution 50 

145. The Old Oak Chest. By James 50 

146. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Martin Bell. 50 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. 

Marsh 60 

148. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. Trol- 

lope 60 

149. The Luttrells. By F. Williams 60 

150. Singleton Fontenoy, R. N. By Hannay 50 

151. Olive. BytheAuthorof**TheOgilvie8" 50 

152. Henry Smeaton. By James 50 

153. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs. Marsh. 60 

164. The Commissioner. By James 1 00 

165. The Wife's Sister. By Mrs. Hubback 50 

166. The Gold Worshipers 50 

157. The Daughter of Night. By Fullom. 50 

158. Stuart of Dunleath. By Hon. Caro- 

line Norton 60 

169. ArthurConway. BvCaptE.H.Milman 60 

160. The Fate. By James 60 

161. The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. 

Maberly 60 

162. Aims and Obstacles. By James 60 

163. The Tutor's Ward 60 

164. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

165. Ravenscliffe. By Mrs'. Marsh 50 

166. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever 1 00 

167. The Head of the Family. By Miss 

Mulock 76 

168. Darien. By Warburton..... 60 

169. Falkenburg 75 

170. TAeDaltons. By Lever 1 60 
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171. Ivar; or, The Skjatff-Bo>, By Miss 

Carlen % 60 

172. Fequinillo. By James 60 

173. Anna Hammer. By Temme 60 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. ByJnmes... 60 

175. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray 60 

176. 177. My Novel. By Bulwer 1 60 

178. Katie Stewart 26 

179. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 60 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author of 

"Olive" 60 

182. Villette. By Currer Bell 76 

183. Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen. 60. 

184. Clouded Happiness. By Countess 

D'Orsay 60 

186. Charles Auchester. A Memorial 75 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever.... 1 25 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 76 

189. Quiet Heart 26 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 60 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 50 

194. The Mother's Kecompense. By Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195. AviUion, &c. By Miss Mulock 1 25 

196. North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. 60 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Du- 

puy 60 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsbury. 60 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. 

Marsh 60 

200. The Old Dominion. By James 6C 

201. John Halifax. By the Author of 

'*OUve," &c 75 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh.... 60 

203. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 50 

204. Leonora d'Orco. By James 50 

205. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock 50 

206. TheRoseof Ashurst. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

207. The Athelings. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 76 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life 76 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 25 

210. 211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever... 60 

212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock.. 50 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 

214. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Drury.l 00 
216. The Mill on the Floss. ByGeorgeEliot 75 

216. One of Them. By Lever 75 

217. A Day's Ride. By Lever 50 

218. Notice to Quit. By WiUs 50 

219. A Strange Story 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By 

Trollope 60 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 76 

222. OUve Blake's Good Work. By J. C. 

JeafFreson 76 

223. The Professor's Lady 25 

224. Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 60 
226. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon.. 76 

226. Barrington. Byllever 75 

227. Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell.... 75 

228. A First Friendship 60 

229. A Dark Night's Work. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

230. Countess Gisela. ByE. Marlitt 26 

231. St. Olave's. By Eliza Tabor 76 

232. A Point of Honor 60 

238. Live it Down. By Jeaffreson..^ 1 00 

234. Martin Pole. By Saunders 60 
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235. MaryLyndsay. By Lady Ponsonby.$ 60 

236. Eleanor's Victory. By M. E. Braddon 75 

237. Rachel Kay. By TroUope 50 

238. John Marchmont's Legacy. By M. 

E. Braddon .' 75 

289. Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By 

Holme Lee 75 

240. The Wife's Evidence. By Wills 50 

241. Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 75 

242. Cousin Phillis 25 

243. What Will He Do With It? ByBulwer.l 50 

244. The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

245. Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

246. Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

247. Margaret Denzil's History 75 

248. Quite Alone. By George Augustus ISala 75 

249. Mattie: a Stray 75 

250. My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

251. Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

252. Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

263. Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony TroUope 50 

254. On Guard. By Annie Thomas 50 

255. Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 50 

256. Denis Doone. By Annie Thomas.... 50 

257. Belial 50 

258. Carry's Confession 75 

259. Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards. 50 

260. Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Ed- 

wards... 50 

261. GuyDeverell. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 50 

262. Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards 75 

268. The Belton Estate. By A. TroUope... 50 

264. Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

265. Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. 76 

266. Maxwell Drewitt. By Mrs. J. H . Riddell 75 

267. The Toilers of the .^ea. ByVictorHugo 75 

268. Miss Maijori banks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 50 

269. True History of a Little Ragamuffin. 

By James Greenwood 50 

270. Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of "A 

First Friendship" 1 00 

271. Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

272. Phemie Keller. By Mrs. J. H. RiddeU 50 

273. Land at Last. By Edmund Yates.... 50 

274. FeUx Holt, the Radical. By Geo. Eliot. 75 

275. Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 

276. All in the Dark. By J. S. Le Fanu. 50 

277. Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 

278. The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 

Riddell 75 

279. Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 

Linton 75 

280. The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 

C. Clarke 50 

281. Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Chas. Lever 60 

282. Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant . 50 

283. Cradock Nowell. ByR.D.Blackmore. 76 

284. Bemthal. From the German of L. 

Muhlbach 60 

285. Rachel's Secret 75 

286. TheClaverings. By Anthony TroUope. 50 

287. Tho VilUge on the Cliff. By Miss 

Thackeray 26 

288. Played Out. By Annie Thomas 75 

889. Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates 60 

290. Sowing the Wind. By E.Lynn Linton. 50 
^U Nora and Archibald Lee 50 
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292. Raymond's Heroine % 60 

293. Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Lee. 50 

294. Alec Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 
296. No Man's Friend. By F.W.Robinson. 75 

296. Called to Account. By Annie Thomas 50 

297. Caste 50 

298. The Curate's DiscipHne. By Mrs.Eiloart 50 

299. Circe. By Babington White 50 

300. The Tenants oC Maloiy. By J. S. Le 

Fanu 6(^ 

301. Carl von's Year. By James Payn 25 

302. The Waterdale Neighboi-s 60 

303. Mabel's Progress 50 

304. Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald... 50 

305. The Brothers' Bet. By Miss Carlen. 25 

306. Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. Illustrated 25 

307. Margaret's Engagement 50 

308. One of the Family. By James Payn,. 25- 

309. Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By 

a Barrister 50* 

310. Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant 98 

311. Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

"Birds of Prey." By Miss Braddon 60 

312. Jeanie's Quiet Life. By Eliza Tabor, 50 

313. Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

314. Brakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

315. A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 60 , 

316. Love or Marriage ? By W. Black. ... 60 

317. Dead- Sea Fruit. By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

318. The Dower House. By Annie Thomas 50 

319. The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever BO 

320. Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik.... 60 

321. Nature's Nobleman. By the Author 

of **Rachel's Secret" 50 

322. Kathleen. By the Author of **Ray. 

mond's Heroine" 50 

323. ThatBoyofNorcott's. By Chas. Lever 25 

324. In Silk Attire. By W. Black 50 

326. Hetty. By Henry Kingsley 25 

326. False Colors. By Annie ITiomas 60 

327. Meta's Faith. By Eliza Tabor 60 

328. Found Dead. By James Payn 50 

329. Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 60 

330. The Minister's Wife. By Mre. Oliphant 75 

331. A Beggar on Horseback. By Jus. Payn 35 

332. Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards 60 

333. Only Herself. By Annie Thomas.... 60 

334. Hirell. By John Saunders 60 

336. Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 50 

336. So Runs the World Away." By Mrs. 

A. C. Steele 60 

337. Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

338. Beneath the Wheels 60 

339. Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 60 

340. Gwendoline's Hai'vest. By James Payn 26 

341. Kilmeny. By WU Ham Black 60 

342. John : A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant 60 

343. True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 50 

344. Veronica. By the Author of * 'Ma- 

bel's Progress " 50 

346. A Dangerous Guest. By the Author 

of ** Gilbert Rugge" 50 

346. Estelle RusseU 76 

347. The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of ''Raymond's Heroine" 50 

348. Which is the Heroine? 60 

349. The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer 

Collins 6C. 
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InDutyBonnd. Illastrated $50 

The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

By A. TroUope 75 

From Thistles — Grapes? By Mrs. 

Eiloart 60 

A Siren. By T. A. TroUope 50 

Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

By Anthony TroUope. illustrated... 50 

Earl's Dene. By K. E. FraneiUon.... 50 

Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy 50 

Bred in the Bone. By James Payn.. 50 
Fenton's Quest. By Miss Braddon. 

lUustrated 50 

Monarch of Mincing -Lane. By W. 

Black. Illustrated 50 

A Life's Assize. ByMrs.J.H.KiddeU 50 
Anteros. By the Author of "Guy 

Livingstone" 50 

'Her Lord and Master. By Mrs. Boss 

Church - 50 

Won — ^Not Wooed. By James Payn 50 

For Lack of Gold. By Chas. Gibbon 50 

Anne Fumess 75 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. 50 

Dumton Abbey. By T. A. TroUope. 50 

Joshua Marvel. ByB. L. Farjeon... 40 
Lovels of Arden. By M. E. Braddon. 

lUustrated 75 

Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 75 

Cecil's Tryst. By James Payn 50 

Patty. By Katharines. Macquoid... 50 

Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas.... 25 

Grif. ByB. L. Farjeon 40 

A Bridge of Glass. By F.W. Robinson 60 

Albert Lunel. By Lord Brougham.. 75 

A Good Investment. By Wm. Flagg. 60 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 

Hoey \ 50 

Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. PoUard 60 

The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore 76 

For the King. By Charles Gibbon... 50 
A Girl's Romance, and Other Tales. 

By F. W. Robinson 60 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Ed- 
mund Yates 60 

A Passion in Tatters. By Annie Thomas 75 

A Woman's Vengeance. By Jas. Payn. 50 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

By WiUiam Black 76 

To the Bitter End. By Miss Braddon. 75 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon 50 

Godolphin. By Bulwer 60 

LeUa. By Bulwer 60 

Kenelm ChiUingly. By Lord Lytton. 75 
The Hour and the Man. By Harriet 

Martineau 50 

Murphy's Master. By James Pavn... 26 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 60 
"*He Cometh Not,' She Said." By 

Annie Thomas 50 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. lUustrated 76 

Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid 60 

Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss 

Braddon ; 75 
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400. A Simpleton. By Charles Reade $60 

401. The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas 50 

402. Joseph the Jew 50 

403. Her Face was Her Fortune. By F. 

W, Robinson 60 

404. A Princess of Thule. By W. Black. 75 
406. Lottie Darling. By J. C. JeafFreson. 75 

406. The Blue Ribbon. By Eliza Tabor. 60 

407. Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. ByAn- 

. thony TroUope 25 

408. PubUcans and Sinners. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon 75 

409. Colonel Dacre. By Author of "Caste" 50 

410. Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 

erick Talbot 25 

411. Lady Anna. By Anthony TroUope. 50 

412. Taken at the Flood. By Miss Braddon. 76 
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CHAPTER I. 

"Fall inany a lady 
I have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into oondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several yirtnes 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed. 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best" 

Profound excitement prevails in Llandrysak 
this sunny August morning. Dog-carts dash 
wildly down the fragment of inchoate street, 
whose chief feature is the post-oifice ; phaetons 
and pony-carriages unknown to Llandrysak wind 
gayly across the common, and appear on the rail- 
way bridge. The station disgorges a crowd of 
smartly dressed young women and their attend- 
ant swains, who swarm over the little settlement, 
and forthwith make for the one establishment 
which provides refreshment of a light and unin- 
toxicating character; for the people who come 
to Llandrysak are, as a rule, temperate in the 
extreme, and hardly know the meaning of a 
pablic-house. 

Mr. Gates — the purveyor of things in general, 
from butcher's-meat and bacon to tea, sugar, con- 
fectionery, and fancy biscuits ; from bread, but- 
ter, and eggs to green-stuff and fish — has been 
laboring all night in the sweat of his brow to pre- 
pare adequately for this peaceful invasion. Mon- 
ster hams await the sacrificial knife; quartein 
loaves wall in one side of the well-used counter ; 
all the interior accommodation available in Mr. 
Gates's private abode has been thrown open for 
the reception of visitors ; and tea and coffee are 
in perpetual preparation. But the most Mr. 
Gates can do in this way falls short of his patrons' 
demands. They storm his passage ; they swarm 
upon his stairs, and throng his rooms, even try- 
ing to invade the sanctity of his bed-chamber, 
and wax loud and savage in their demands for 
accommodation and refreshment, until Mr. Gates 
— although feeling that he is making money as 
fast as he can drop it into his till — wishes that 
his customers were less numerous or less impor- 
tunate ; or, in his own words, wishes that he ''had 
known beforehand that there would be so many ;" 
though what he would have done had he been so 
informed, seeing that his house has no power of 
expansion, and that he has no yard or garden 
available for the erection of a tent, must ever re- 
main a mystery. Whatever power of expansion 
his business premises possess has been exercised 
to the uttermost ; for he has absorbed as much of 
the roadway as he can venture to encumber with- 
out detriment to the public. The space before 



his busy little shop is spread with trays of tarts 
and buns, hot and hot from the oven, promptly 
renewed as the hungry visitors consume them. 

And wherefore this inroad of the surrounding 
neighborhood into quiet little Llandrysak, fa- 
mous only for its saline and sulphur springs, and 
in its normal condition the tranquil resort of 
health-seekers and water-drinkers? Question 
easily answered. For the last fortnight placards 
have adorned the public places of Llandrysak — 
the gates of the market-hall, tiie portal of the 
post-office, and the railway station — setting forth 
that on this third of August an £isteddfod would 
be holden at Llandrysak, and numerous prizes — 
ranging from ten pounds to five shillings — would 
be awarded to successful competitors in the art 
of music and dramatic recitation. A monster 
tent had been brought from a distant city — ^Llan- 
drysak is a good forty miles from any large town 
— and erected behind the pretty little modern 
Gothic church on the common yonder ; and after 
braving the breeze for a day or two, has igno- 
miniously collapsed on Sunday afternoon, to be 
re-erected with increased stability on Monday. 
To-day is Tuesday, and the tent still stands brave- 
ly. The warm summer sky and soft west wind 
promise a glorious noontide, and at half past nine 
o'clock the inhabitants of surrounding villages are 
pouring into Llandiysak as fust as the single line 
of rail can bnng them. 

Perhaps of all the quiet out-of-the-way places 
in this sea-bound isle there is none more tran- 
quil, more utterly remote from the busy world, 
than Llandrysak. It is certainly not a town ; it 
is hardly to be called a village. Two large and 
prosperous hotels, and three or four smaller hos- 
telries — which are rather public boarding-houses 
than inns — have sprung up around the mineral 
springs. Three or four shops and half a dozen 
lodging-houses have been built on the edge of an 
undulating stretch of heathy common ; and the 
new church, erected by public subscription, looks 
down upon the little settlement from its elevation 
on the aforesaid common. 

Llandrysak is situated on a plateau seven hun« 
dred feet above the sea-level, and all around it 
rise the green Gambrian hills — not mighty peaks, 
like Snowdon or Penmaenmawr, but lovable hills, 
grassy and ferny — hills that tempt the pedestri- 
an, and seem to cry aloud, even to the idlest 
lounger, ''Gome, climb our gentle breasts, and 
breathe the purer ether that circles round our 
heads." 

Quiet and remote though Llandrysak is, it is 
eminently popular in its way. The hotels and 
lodging-houses are full to plethora in the season, 
and guests are billeted at outl3ring farm-houses 
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to an alarming extent, considering the number 
of the lodgers in relation to the space available 
for their accommodation. In sheltered nooks 
upon the hill7side, in rustic lanes, you come upon 
lowly homesteads, which to the stranger's eye ap- 
pear in no wise too spacious for a farmer's house- 
hold, and which yet afford board and lodgment to 
fifteen or twenty water-drinkers in time of need. 

Of the two hotels, the Cambria is select and 
aristocratic, judiciously dividing its guests into 
two sections, known as Lords and Commons ; and 
the Spring House, popular and easy-going. Won- 
drous stories are told of tiie chaff and practical 
joking which obtain at the latter hostelry, and 
the matrimonial engagements apt to result from 
a week's residence therein. Pianos are heard 
long after midnight; amateur concerts and Chris- 
ty minstrelsy diversify the monotony of social 
intercourse. Picnics and excursions of all kinds 
are of daily occurrence; and the click of croquet- 
balls without and billiard-balls within may be 
heard from morn till midnight. The more quiet 
Cambria has its croquet lawn also, sheltered by 
surrounding groves of spice-breathing pine, and 
its spacious billiard-room over the stony cham- 
ber where the unsavoiy waters are dealt out by 
complacent maidens across a pewter-covered bar, 
suggestive of Spiers and Pond — ^awful chamber, 
pervaded ever by the odor of innumerable rotten 
eggs, which odor is the delightful chamcteristic 
of a sulphur spring in perfection. 

This pump-room stands cheek by jowl with 
the more aristocratic wing of the Cambria, and 
gives upon the croquet lawn and piny groves 
and a broad space of gravel before the house. 
An avenue leads from the hotel down to a little 
bit of road that crosses the common and joins 
the high-road ; for the Cambria stands in a gen- 
teel seclusion, about half a mile from the settle- 
ment that has grown up in the neighborhood of 
the railway station. 

From the pump-room on this sunny August 
morning emerges a gentleman, who wipes his 
lips with a cambric handkerchief, and wears a 
disgusted expression of countenance. 

**Upon my woi'd, Dewrance, I can't stand 
much more of it," he exclaims. " Faugh ! asa- 
fetida would be ambrosial in comparison." 

Mr. Dewrance, in clerical costume — faultless 
black ind Roman collar — is lounging on a bench 
outside, smoking an after-breakfast cigar, with 
contentment depicted upon his visage. He is a 
wandering light in the ecclesiastical system, and 
has come to do duty at the unendowed church 
on the common for the season. He is not at 
Llandrysak for the waters. 

** What does it matter l^ow nasty the stuff is 
if you think it's doing yon good ?" he asks, lan- 
guidly. 

The morning is too warm for much exertion. 
Even the clerical mind needs repose after the la- 
bor of performing matins for the edification of 
about a dozen females, chiefly of the spinster 
persuasion. 

"Ah, it's all very well for you to talk like 
that," remonstrates the other. " In the first 
place, you don't drink that nauseous stuff; and 
in the second, it would jump with your notions 
of self-mortificntion — fasting, abstinence, and all 
that kind of thing — to imbibe obnoxious waters. 
The sort of thing St. Francis of Assisi would have 
JJked, yoM know." 



** Are you going to the Eisteddfod ?" asks Mr. 
Dewrance, calmly ignoring these remarks. 

"Are you?" 

"That depends. Slingford Edwards is to be 
there in full force," with a wry face; "and I don't 
much care about the business. Bat I promised 
some ladies — " 

* * Of course ; I never knew such a man ! Your 
whole life is frittered away in such small engage- 
ments ; not an hour that is not pledged to a pet- 
ticoat. Dewrance, in spite of your varied expe- 
rience of life, your travels, your knowledge of the 
world, you are still what you were born to be." 

" What is that ?" inquires Mr. Dewrance, with 
the faintest show of curiosity. 
"A tame cat." 

* * Why not ?" asks the curate, placidly. " Tame- 
catism isn't half a bad thing in its way. I like 
women, and women like me. I can make friends 
of them. I don't flirt, and I never commit my- 
self; and then I look to women to help me in 
the serious business of my life. A priest can 
achieve great victories with an army of women 
at his command. How are our churches beau- 
tified, our sick tended, our poor fed, our children 
taught and cared for and civilized? Do you 
think 'the masculine element goes for much in 
these things? No, Westray; women are the 
Church's strong rock. As they were the last at 
the foot of the cross, so they have become the 
first at the altar." 

" Upon my soul," ejaculates Westray, pulling 
his dark brown mustache, " I begin to think that 
women exercise a great deal more influence than 
we give them credit for. More than half the 
world is under petticoat government" 

"Why don't you join the majority?" asks 
Dewrance, with a keen look at his friend. 

They have known each other less than a fort- 
night, yet are on those friendly and familiar 
terms which men slip into so easily. Heiman 
Westray is a man who has made himself a name 
in the world of letters. He began his career as 
a jouraalist in the year he left Oxford, and has 
only lately shaken himself free from the tram- 
mels of the daily press. He has won reputation 
as poet, dramatist, critic, novelist, and is a pow- 
er in literary circles. Stimulated by success, and 
proud of his budding laurels, he has worked his 
brain to the verge of exhaustion, and has come 
to Llandrysak Wells at the advice of a wise old 
doctor, who attended him nine-and-twenty years 
ago for chicken-pox and croup. 

" Why don't you look out for some nice girl 
who would reconcile you to the idea of matri- 
mony?" pursues Dewrance. "You're just the 
kind of man who is bound to go to ^em^ smash 
if he doesn't marry." 

If Mr. Dewrance's vocabulary is ipore mod- 
em than ecclesiastical, it must be urged in his 
excuse that he has not been long in holy orders, 
and that his previous experiences have been of 
the world worldly. 

" I never found a nice girl yet," replies West- 
ray. " I have met handsome girls, clever girls, 
fascinating girls, but never the woman to whom I 
could say, ' Take my life into your keeping, and 
be my better angel. Come between me and my 
evil thoughts ; lead me into the path of peace.' * 

"Girls nowadays are awfully fast, I admit," 
says Dewrance, gravely, "unless they're AngU- 
can. Try an Anglican girl." 
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*'No, thanks. A young woman who would 
get up at five o'clock in the morning to embroid- 
er an antependium, and neglect the housekeep- 
ing. I shouldn't like a free-thinking girl, you 
understand, but I should prefer her religion to 
take its color from such teachere as Kichter and 
Carlyle." 

Dewrance shrugs his shoulders with a depre- 
cating air, and rises from his recumbent position. 

*' I think we'd better go and have a look at 
the Eisteddfod," he says, *'in spite of Slingford 
Edwards." 

Slingford Edwards is the Non-conformist light 
of Llandrysak — Wesleyan or Baptist, no one 
seemed veiy clear which, but eminently popu- 
lar among the natives. He holds forth thrice 
every Sunday from his rostrum in the red brick 
chapel, and appears on week-days with his man- 
ly form equipped in a costume at once agricul- 
tural and sportsman-like, his well-shaped legs, 
of which he is justly proud, incased in worsted 
hose, his feet in smart buckled shoes. 

This gentleman's popularity at Llandrysak 
gives him importance at the national festival. 
He is deputy-chairman, and does most of the 
hard work, Mr. Morton Jones, the squire, being 
only i*equired to make a condescending speech, 
and sit in his arm-chair, smiling blandly across 
a little table, throughout the proceedings. 

''Let us go and see how Slingford Edwards 
does it," says Mr. Dewrance, throwing away the 
stump of his cigar. 

They stroll down the avenue and across the 
common, where even on this warm August day 
the west wind blows pure and fresh. Green 
hills ring them round like a, girdle, and beyond 
the green rise loftier peaks, russet brown or deep 
purple-tinged gray, melting into the blue cloud- 
less sky. 

** I believe your sulphur and saline springs are 
a gigantic humbug," cries Herman Westray, look- 
ing round him with the artist's love of the beau- 
tiful. ''But those hills and this pure air might 
reanimate exhausted mankind on the brink of 
the grave. I'm very glad my good old doctor 
sent me here. " 

"You look twice as good a man as you did 
when you came," answers Dewrance. "I nev- 
er saw such an exhausted specimen of humanity. 
You looked like a consumptive vampire." 

"I had been working six hours a day, or six 
hours a night, at literature for the last three years. 
That sort of thing does tell upon a man, espe- 
cially when he tries to combine social enjoyment 
with intellectual labor — dines out three or four 
times a week, wastes his afternoons at garden 
parties, goes to the opera whenever the heavy 
swells sing, attends all first performances at the 
theatres, and so on ; thus reducing his working 
time to the small hours between midnight and 
morning." 

"Dreadfull" cries Dewrance. "I wonder 
you're alive." 

" Oh, that's habit. If I were to think of the 
anwholesomeness of my life, I dare say I should 
die. The quiet of the grave would seem prefer- 
able to such high pressure. But I take things 
easily." 

"You look like it," says Dewrance, with a side 
glance at his friend's hollow cheeks and darkly 
circled eyes. 

"Llandrysak has done me no end of good. 



I had iicqnired an uncomfortable habit of falling 
asleep over my deSk, which hinted at apoplexy, 
and now I am as fresh as paint. I have written 
two acts of a comedy since Saturday." 

"I thought you were here for rest." 

" Oh, comedy dialogue hardly counts as work. 
Besides, I am pledged to give Mrs. Brandreth 
something sparkling for the opening of the au- 
tumn season at the Frivolity." 

" The Frivolity ? That's one of the new thea- 
tres, isn't it?" 

" All that there is of the most new : a house 
like a bonbonni^re by Siraudin ; all quilted ca- 
nary satin and gold, with a background of Bur- 
gundy-colored velvet; medallion portraits of 
Shakspeare's heroines on the panels — though 
what Shakspeare has to do with the Frivolity 
is more than any fellow can understand. In 
fact, it's a charming little box. The actors are 
most of them ex-cavalry subalterns ; the actresses 
— well, there isn't a plain woman among them." 

"Mrs. Brandi*eth herself is a handsome wom- 
an, I've heard," says the curate. 

"It would be a bald description of Myra 
Brandreth to call her handsome," answers Her- 
man. " She is simply one of the most fascina- 
ting women who ever turned the brains of men. 
As for beauty, perhaps there are some handsomer, 
in her own theatre even ; but there is a kind of 
loveliness about Mrs. Brandreth which I never 
saw in any one else. It isn't a question of 
eyes, or nose, or complexion, or figure. She 
breathes an atmosphere of beauty." 

"Poetical," says the curate; "one would 
think you were among the men whose brains 
she has turned." 

" Not I. My part in life is rather that of ob- 
server of other men's follies than, partaker in 
their delusions. I contrive to dispose of my 
sui*plus idiotcy in magazine articles." 

" Isn't your Mrs. Brandreth a woman with a 
history ?" asks Dewrance. " I seem to remem- 
ber having heard — " 

" 'There's a history in all men's lives.* Yes, 
they tell divera romantic legends of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth." 

" Antecedents rather discreditable than other- 
wise," hazards the curate, who from the spiritual 
altitude he inhabits bends his ear occasionally to 
murmurs from the mundane level beneath. 

" I have not listened attentively to the various 
rumors about the lady," replies Herman, coolly. 
" But I believe she has been rather sinned against 
than sinning." 

" I haven't been inside a theatre since I took 
orders," says Mr. Dewrance. "The opera, of 
course, is different. I take a seat in a friend's 
box now and then. " 

They are close to the tent by this time, and 
the twanging of a harp within announces that 
the competition is in progress. They pay for 
their tickets at a little wooden watch-box out- 
side the tent, and then, instead of entering with 
the commonalty, go round to the back, and make 
their way straight to the platform, Mr. Dewrance 
being a privileged person, for whom a place is re- 
served among the magnates of the land. 

These magnates consist of a few country gen- 
tlemen, with their wives and daughters, who oc- 
cupy a double row of benches on the platform, 
and thence survey the crowded audience below. 
Mr. Morton Jones, the chairman ; Mr. Slingford 
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Edwards ; Mr. Evan Jones, the musical adjndi- 
cator ; Mr. Davis, the treasurer ; Mr. Bafton, 
the secretary ; and two or three other gentlemen 
officially concerned in the day*8 proceedings, are 
clnstereid aboat a table in the centre of this plat- 
form. 

The body of the tent is as full as it can be, and 
the audience, perspiring but happy, are listening 
with rapt attention to an ancient Welsh song 
which a young man of the carpenter profession 
is singing to an accompaniment on the harp. It 
is really a spirit-stirring strain, with a fine bold 
swing in the melody, and better worth hearing 
than that slaughter of Handel and Haydn which 
the audience will have to assist at before the en- 
tertainment is over. 

Competitors in the ancient Welsh minstrelsy 
being nowhere, the melodious young carpenter 
has a walk over the course, and receives the 
prize — half a sovereign in a little silken bag, 
with long ribbon strings, which are entwined 
about his neck by the fair hands of a damsel, 
who mounts the platform for that purpose, amidst 
the applause of the crowd. 

The next entry is the great event of the morn- 
ing. Competing choirs are to sing Haydn's grand 
chorus of ^' The Heavens are telling" for a prize 
of ten guineas, and an ebony-and-silver baton for 
the conductor. Profound excitement prevails 
as the names of the competitors are announced. 
Only two choirs have been found bold enough to 
essay the contest, and, after a brief delay, the 
first of these, about five-and-twenty young men 
and women, mount the platform, the conductor 
stands upon a chair, to be better seen by his 
band, and all is ready for the start. 

There is to be no accompaniment, no S3rm- 
phony to induct the^singers in the right path. 
But from an unseen corner of the tent there 
issues the lugubrious sound of a tuniiig-fork. 
The singers make a dash at the opening note, 
start off at a hand-gallop, and hold bravely on till 
they finish breathlessly amidst friendly plaudits. 

Choir number two succeeds, and begins with a 
false start. The pitch has to be given a second, 
nay, a third, time by that lugubrious tuning-fork 
in the comer — a fact to the last degree ignomin- 
ious. But once off, choir number two has the 
best of it : the alto parts ring out more clearly, 
the time and ensemble are better, and there re- 
mains little doubt in the minds of the listeners 
as to the destination of the ten-pound prize and 
the ebony baton worth one guinea. 

Mr. Evan Jones, the adjudicator (no relation 
to Mr. Morton Jones, the squire), advances to 
the front. He is a small, active-looking man, 
with a keen dark face, and a brow not unpro- 
phetic of future distinction. He carries a sheet 
of music-paper, on which, with ruthless precision, 
he has recorded the errors of the rival choirs. 
He expresses himself tersely, and with a certain 
good-natured irony, not unpleasing to the au- 
dience, however galling it may be to the per- 
formers whose work he criticises. 

**The first chour," he begins, blandly, ^'sang 
by no means badly, and, in &ct, the performance 
was very creditable indeed." (The first choir 
takes courage, and sees its way to the prize.) 
*'But they were in too great a hurry to distin- 
guish themselves — the opening movement was 
taken at a gallop. Now there's no glory to 
G€xi ia Bach a stampede as that." (Laughter.) 



The first choir looks crest-fidlen. " They sang, 
on the whole, tolerably correctly. There was a 
G natural that ought to have been G flat ; but 
this we may attribute to nervousness, as well as 
the fact that they took the largo movement presto. 
The altos were painfully weak ; the basses were 
a trifle flat. But, on the whole, as I remarked 
before, we may consider it a creditable perform- 
ance, and that it does honor alike to their heads 
and hearts. Now, with regard to choir number 
two, I am bound to remark that they made a very 
bad start — took the note wrong twice over; a 
very unmusicianlike proceeding. If the com- 
poser had meant the chorus to begin with that 
kind of floundering about, he would have so 
written it. But there can be no doubt that 
the second choir redeemed their characters aft- 
er this bad beginning by very satisfactory work. 
Their time was better than number one; their 
forte passages were firmer; their performance 
had more light and shade;" and so on, and so 
on, through a careful criticism of the perform- 
ance. *'I therefore feel it incumbent upon me 
to award the ten-pound prize to the Llanvaerlog 
choir, and the prize baton, value one guinea, to 
the conductor of the same." 

Unanimous applause follows the decision. Mr. 
Slingford Edwards takes a yellow satin bag from 
a nail on which it has hung in sight of the audi- 
ence, looks about him doubtfully for a moment, 
and then confers in a whisper with the chairman. 
They are consulting as to the fair hand which is 
to bestow this guerdon, the chivalrous practice 
of the £isteddfod requiring that each prize should 
be given to the happy winner by a lady selected 
from among the more distinguished of the assem- 
blage. 

'* Miss Morcombe," suggests Mr. Edwards, in 
a whisper. 

"Yes, decidedly," replies the chairman, "if 
she's here. Couldn't have anv one better." 

This ten-pound prize is the grand feature of 
the entertainment. The ten-shilling and five- 
shilling guerdons may be given by any body, but 
the donor of the chief prize must needs be a per- 
son of mark. 

Slingford Edwards slips behind one of those 
benches on the platform, bends over a young 
lady's shoulder — a young lady who sits in. the 
back row, and who has been hidden from the 
gaze of the public. He whispers a few words in 
her ear — there is a stir and a gentle flutter around 
her — she rises, and the Reverend Slingford leads 
her blushing to the front of the platform, where 
the expectant choristers wait, closely huddled to- 
gether and open-mouthed. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," roars Slingford Ed- 
wards above the universal hum, " I am proud — 
we are all proud, and I am sure you will, every 
man of you — yes, and every woman — for when 
was woman's heart slow to throb in unison with 
man's generous emotions? — participate in that 
feeling when I tell you that the great prize of the 
day will be awarded by Miss Morcombe, the 
lovely daughter of the most popular land-owner 
— always excepting our respected chairman — ^in 
these parts. Miss Morcombe of Lochwithian 
Priory. Now, Mr. Sparks," to the conductor, 
" down on your knees, and let the memory of 
this moment never fade from your mind ; let it 
be a stimulus to future exertion, a guiding-star 
to lead you to glory. Why don't you kneel, yon 
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blockhead ?" sotto voce to the winner of the prize, 
who looks as if he had only that moment dis- 
covered that his arms ai*e appendages of an awk- 
ward and embarrassing character, so limp and 
helpless hang his hands, so painfully angular are 
his elbows. 

"Three cheers for Miss Morcombe of Loch- 
withian," cries Mr. Edwards; whei'eon the audi- 
ence, who have had to do a good deal of cheering 
already, respond feebly, with flagging energies. 

The prizes are given — firet the baton, and 
then the yellow satin bag ; and Miss Morcombe 
courtesies and retires, led by the gallant Sling- 
ford. During the last five minutes she has been 
the focus of every eye, but no eye has gazed 
more intently than the eye of Herman Westray. 

" What a sweet-looking girl ! " says Mr. West- 
ray to his companion. 

"Yes, she's nice, isn't she? I'll introduce 
you, if you like. She's very clever — likes literary 
people — ^likes to talk about them, at least ; for I 
don't think she knows many. Serious girl — ^An- 
glican." 

" Gets up at five o'clock on saint days, I sup- 
pose," says Herman. " Rather a trial, I should 
think, that kind of girl." 

"I withdraw my offer to introduce you," says 
Mr. Dewrance, with a disgusted look. 

**0h, nonsense! I should like to know her. 
What would her getting up at five o'clock matter 
to me ? I am but a bird of passage. Yes, she 
looks clever as well as pretty, and looks good 
into the bargain. A fine firmly moulded face, 
something out of the common in the expression. 
Put her into a suit of armor, and she would do 
for Joan of Arc. Please introduce me." 

** I'll take you over to the Priory to luncheon 
to-morrow. I have carte blanche to take any 
one nice." 

"Introduce me to-day. Is that sportsman- 
like party with the foxy whiskers her father ?" 

"Yes, that's Mr. Morcombe — fine fellow — 
good old Saxon family — pedigree that goes back 
to Hengist and Horsa — looks down upon people 
who date from the Conquest." 

"No end of money, I suppose?" 

"Humph !" ejaculated Dewrance, doubtfully ; 
"no end of land, if you like, but money dubious 
— ready cash at a premium. I believe Miss 
Morcombe inherits something from her mother, 
but nothing considerable. People who trace 
their lineage as far as Hengist and Horsa are 
rarely well supplied vfith pecunium,** 

" Introduce me, please." 

"Wait till the Eisteddfod is over. I'll ask 
them to luncheon at the Cambria." 

Mr. Westray sighs. He is not intensely in- 
terested in the musical contest. A young per- 
son of eleven is rattling through one of Brinley 
Richards's fantasias upon a national air with 
more patriotic fervor than discretion. There is 
to be a Welsh song in character after the piano- 
forte playing ; and a recitation, Hamlet and the 
Ghost, after that. So that Mr. Westray, study- 
ing his programme intently, hardly sees his way 
to the conclusion of the entertainment. 

" Can't we get out, Dewrance ?" he asks, fret- 
fully ; but Mr. Dewrance is whispering to the 
chairman, and has something to say to most of 
the ladies on the platform, and is, in short, in 
his glory as arbiter of feminine opinion in Llan- 
drysak. 



But, lo ! presently comes an unlooked-for di- 
version. The sunshine which illuminated the 
tent a quarter of an hour ago has vanished, and 
a cold grayness prevails in its stead. Now comes 
the patter of rain-drops on the canvas, heavier 
and heavier, and the assembled multitude begin 
to have an uncomfortable feeling that canvas is 
porous, and that there are, moreover, various 
holes in the tent through which the rain is al- 
ready descending pretty smartly, to the detri- 
ment of new bonnets. Umbrellas go up. Mr. 
Dewrance has three pretty girls clustering under 
his serviceable Sangster. Murmurs of discontent 
arise at the back of the tent from eager souls 
whose vision is impeded by the front ranks of 
umbrellas. The Reverend Slingfoi'd remon- 
strates with the umbrella-holders; urges that 
while the contest is going on they should submit 
to be rained upon rather than interfere with the 
enjoyment of the majority. 

"I should like to know who could enjoy them- 
selves in such weather as this ?" grumbles a stur- 
dy farmer in the front row ; " there ought to 
have been a tarpaulin." 

" We didn't pay our money to be drenched to 
the skin," ejaculates another. 

"Think of your second crop of grass," urges 
Slingford Edwards, "and what a blessing this 
gentle shower is for you." 

Meanwhile the rain falls faster; it splashes 
and patters upon the piano, so that the last young 
interpreter of Brinley Richards is fain to stop 
short in the middle of her performance, and the 
piano is shut, and covered with a green baize. 
The harp is also shrouded ; the smart little sat- 
in bags are thrust under cover. 

The ^lite upon the platform huddle together 
anyhow, and little pools of water lie upon the 
abandoned benches. The Eisteddfod comes to 
a dead stop, and the only question among the 
audience is whether it be wiser to stay where 
they are or to brave the fury of the tempest in 
crossing the narrow ridge of common which lies 
between them and shelter. Miss Morcombe is 
standing by her father, sheltered by his umbrel- 
la, and enveloped in a dark blue cloak, which 
drapes the tall full figure from head to foot. In 
the confusion that prevails Herman has ample 
leisure to scrutinize the squire's daughter unob- 
served. 

Yes, she is handsome, ceitainly; but that 
which most attracts Herman Westray, to whom 
a handsome woman is no rare spectacle, is the 
something loftier and nobler than common beau- 
ty which distinguishes that innocent young face. 
The modeling of the features is somewhat large ; 
there is that fullness of outline which one sees 
in a Greek statue, not one sharp angle in the 
face, yet the lines supremely regular. The com- 
plexion is not fair, but has that fresh bloom 
which comes of an open-air life ; the eyes are 
darkest gray, so dark that till they turn and 
meet his own Herman thinks them black ; the 
hair darkest brown, and superabundant, for the 
thick plaits coiled closely at the back of the head 
are innocent of padding. Franker, fairer coun- 
tenance never smiled upon mankind. No dan- 
gerous Circean fascination here — nothing of the 
siren or the Lorelei in this young English maid- 
en — no "history" in her glad young life. Her- 
man feels that he is face to face with happy in- 
nocent girlhood, and draws a deep breath of 
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gladness, as if he felt himself in a purer atmos- 
phere than the air of his every-day existence. 

A thander-peal bursts and crackles over the 
tent. The rain comes down faster than ever; 
more thunder and lightning, then a lull, and the 
rain grows le.ss. 

"It's holding up," said Dewrance, who has 
been to the door to reconnoitre. ** I reallv 
think we'd better get away while we can. You 
and your papa must come to the Cambria and 
have some luncheon, Miss Morcombe. I shall 
be so pleased if you will, and then you can come 
back for the afternoon performance." 

" Heavens !" exclaims Westray ; ** isn't it all 
over?" 

" No ; there's another contest in the afternoon, 
and a concert in the evening." 

Herman makes a wry face, whereat Miss Mor- 
combe laughs joyously. 

**You don't care for our Eisteddfods," she 
says, ignonng the fact that he has not been in- 
troduced to her. 

"I don't admit, that. The Eisteddfod is 
charming in its way, but, like all other good 
things, one may have too much of it. I pity the 
people who are coming back to this damp taber- 
iiacle this afternoon." 

"Thanks for your compassion,'* says Miss 
Morcombe. " I wouldn't lose 'Rejoice greatly' 
on any account." 

* * There's no rain now, Miss Morcombe. You'd 
better come," inteijects Dewrance, offering his 
arm ; and they go out — the curate and his fair 
young charge in front, Westray and the squire 
straggling after. * The piano has been opened 
«gain, the umbrellas are down, and another juve- 
nile executant is slaughtering Brinley Richards. 

"Oh, I'm afraid I forgot to introduce you 
to each other," says Dewrance, looking back. 
"Mr. Westray, Miss Morcombe. Mr. West- 
ray, Mr. Morcombe." 

The curate has a somewhat off-hand manner 
with these magnates of the land. He esteems 
them for their ancient lineage, their broad acres, 
but in his own mind he occupies a higher intel- 
lectual level, from which he looks down upon 
these rustic Philistines urbanely. He is the salt 
of the earth, without which their life would be 
insipidity, and is calmly conscious of his claim 
on their gratitude. What can be more mag« 
nanimous, for instance, than his presence in 
this remote Welsh watering-place? Has he 
not dissevered himself from all the amenities 
and delights of progress in order to secure the 
enlightenment of these barbarians ? 

" Changeable weather," says the squire, with a 
friendly air. 

" Veiy. Are you going to have a good har- 
vest?" 

" Yes ; it '11 be a great year for cereals. Tur- 
nips are bad, clover poor, and we've had hardly 
any hay to speak of on account of the dry sum- 
mer. This is a sheep country ; we don't grow 
much com." 

" So I perceive. Charming country for ferns. 
Plenty of limestone. Miss Morcombe is great 
upon ferns, I dare say." 

" Yes, I think she knows all about every thing 

in that way. She*s great in horticulture. I 

call her my head gardener. Yon must come over 

to the Pnory and see her rose garden and her 

Sreenhoases, " 
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Miss Morcombe is questioning her companion 
meanwhile. 

"Did you say Westray ?" she asks, eagerly. 

" Yes, his name is Westray." 

" Herman Westray, the novelist, the dramatic 
author?" 

"The same.'* 

" How good-natured he looks !" wonderingly. 

" Did you expect a laughing-hyenaish physi- 
ognomy ?" 

"I don't know what I expected. He writes 
like a man who admires nothing, believes in 
nothing, despises the world he lives in, and yet 
he writes so beautifully that one feels as if there 
were a mine of deep feeling under all that cyn- 
icism. " 

* * A mere trick of the trade," sneers Dewrance. 

Cynicism has sold wondeifuUy well ever since 
Thackeray set the fashion, and these young men 
out-Herod Thackeray, without a tithe of his 
genius. They are as melancholy as Solomon in 
Ecelesiastes, and they inlay their Rochefoucauld- 
ism on a groundwork of Byronic passion. They 
take all the tricks and manners of departed genius 
and make an olla-podrida of their own, and call 
that literature," with ineffable contempt, "and 
are dazzled by the glitter of their tawdry mosaic, 
and think themselves geniuses." 

"Mr. Westray doesn't look as if he were con- 
ceited," says Miss Morcombe, meekly. She has 
read his books and heard of his comedies, and it 
seems to her a privilege to see him in the flesh. 
Living among agricultural surroundings and pure- 
ly commonplace people, she may be forgiven if 
she has overexalted ideas about a popular writer. 
After all, it is the Philistines who are the readiest 
to worship notoriety, which, in their innocence, 
they mistake for renown. 

They enter the pine-wood avenue that leads to 
the hotel. The sun has shone out hotly again, 
and all the piny spikes and feathery fir branches 
glitter with rain-drops, as with innumerable elfin 
lamps. This avenue is dusky even on the bright- 
est day, offering welcome shade and coolness 
after the glare of the common. 

Mr. Dewrance leads the way to the coffee- 
room, sacred to the more select patrons of the 
Cambria. Hospitable preparation has been made 
for this festival day; the sideboard is loaded with 
ham and sirloin, tongue and chicken. The curate 
makes straight for a small round table in the 
bow-window that looks down the avenue to the 
sun-lit common, just the nicest spot in the room. 
Miss Morcombe and Herman Westray seat them- 
selves opposite each other, the squire drops into 
a chair next his daughter, and Dewrance goes to 
the sideboard to cater for his guests, and to press 
one of the busy native waiters into his service. 

Herman has plenty of time now to study the 
fair young face on the other side of the cozy 
round table. As a weaver of romance he is nat- 
urally something of a student, and in any stran- 
ger may find a type. He looks at this girl 
thoughtfully, reverently almost. She seems to 
him a creature of idyllic purity. There is a fresh- 
ness about her beauty, a youthful candor in its 
exprassion, which, to his fancy, is the very spirit 
of rustic innocence ; not the innocence of milk- 
maid or shepherdess, but a damsel of lofty race 
reared in the sweet air of her native hills, simple 
as Perdita, high-bred as Rosalind. 

She is certainly beautiful, more absolutely 
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beautiful than he had believed her at first; The 
dark rich hair which waves a little at the temples, 
the clear arch of the penciled eyebrow, the noble 
modeling of mouth and chin, might satisfy the 
most exacting ciitic. And this is no doll-faced 
beauty. There is mind in that fair young face. 

'* I was so pleased to hear from Mr. Dewranee 
that you are the Mr. Westray," she begins, some- 
what shyly ; '* the author whose books have given 
me so much pleasure." 

" Have you really read them?" asks Herman, 
delighted. **I did not know my scribble had 
penetrated so far." 

*'Do you suppose we are quite Boeotians? 
We have our box from Mudie once a month ; and 
I have read, at least I think I have read, all you 
have ever published." 

"My daughter is a tremendous reader — de- 
vours a boxful of literature monthly — travels, 
biographies, Lord knows what. I believe she 
thinks herself a cut above novels, unless they are 
something out of the common. I don't know 
how she finds time to open a book, what with 
her schools and her housekeeping and her gar- 
dening and her church-going. " 

** There is generally one hour in the day that 
I can contrive to steal for a quiet read," says 
Miss Morcombe, "and perhaps I enjoy my books 
all the better because I am obliged to limit my 
enjoyment." 

" Have you so many duties?" asks Herman, 
with only a languid curiosity. His interest in 
the squire's daughter does not extend beyond 
her face. He is in no wise concerned to know 
the manner of life she leads in her barbarous 
fiistness amidst the wild fern-clothed hills. 

**Many duties!" exclaims Dewranee, coming 
back laden with a salad bowl and cruet-stand, 
and attended by a waiter with roast fowls and 
tongue and a dainty shoulder of lamb. * * I should 
think she has, indeed. There are not many par- 
ish priests who work harder than Miss Mor- 
combe. You should see her schools. I don't 
know any in England so perfect, on a small scale, 
of course, but absolutely perfect. " 

Herman pushes back the loose brown hair from 
his foi*ehead and gazes at Miss Morcombe with a 
puzzled look. He has ever detested every thing 
that verges upon strong-mindedness, independ- 
ence, self-reliance, in a woman. The women he 
has admired hitherto have been to the last de- 
gree helpless, to the last degree fiivolous ; wom- 
en who were more concerned in the supply of 
stephanotis at Coven t Garden than in the price 
of bread ; women who would have thought, like 
Marie Antoinette, that when bread was dear the 
poor might take to eating buns ; women who 
were ready to die if they missed a favorite opera, 
and had neuralgia if their dress-maker disappoint- 
ed them ; women who were "a little low" on the 
slightest provocation, and required to be sustain- 
ed with pints of Pommery or Cliquot between 
breakfast and kettle-drum ; women whose high- 
priestess was fashion, and whose religion was 
dress ; whose gravest reading was a risqu€ social 
article in the Saturday Review^ and whose po- 
etry and sentiment were derived from modem 
French novels. 

Such women as these Herman had hitherto 
found ineffably charming ; not good enough for 
marriage, or the unrestrained confidence of friend- 
ship, but delightful for airy social companion- 



ship. Women with whom to waste a summer 
afternoon at Wimbledon or Hurlingham ; with 
whom to discuss the last fashionable scandal in 
cleverly chosen half words ; from whose fair 
hands to receive the refreshing cup of orange- 
scented pekoe, or the invigorating glass of ver- 
muth. With such as these — the useless lilies of 
life's field — he had gayly ridiculed the women who 
toil and spin — the women with mind — the serious 
virgins who rise at cock-crow on saints' days, and 
are never found with lamps untrimmed. He had 
ridiculed feminine efibrt of all kinds — philan- 
thropic, artistic, evangelical, or Anglican ; had 
scouted the idea of feminine duty ; and had taken 
for the motto of his ideal woman the lotus-eater's 
listless burden, " Let ns alone." 

And now behold him face to face with a young 
woman whose duties are manifold, and whose 
calmly beautiful face impressed him as no other 
face had done since those days of adolescence 
when every fair-haired school-girl seemed a 
Helen. 

They talk about literature, Dewranee expound- 
ing positive opinions in that sledge-hammer voice 
of his ; Herman less vehement, but more trench- 
ant, his wit having a sharper edge than the cu- 
rate's. Miss Morcombe talks unrestrainedly. 
Her favorite poet is Tennyson ; her favorite poem 
the Idyls of the King. For the sensuous in art 
and poetry she has no sympathy — nay, she 
shrinks from the very names of those writers who 
are its chief exponents, and is silent when Her- 
man praises a singer of the De Musset school. 
She has read no French novels, but she knows 
Ch&teaubriand and Lamartine by heart, Herman 
discovers. Rococo . rather, thinks the modern 
man of letters, with his catholic appreciation of 
modern turns of thought. The squire's daughter 
seems to him tolerably well read in all that is best 
worth reading ; a being of infinite knowledge as 
compared with his lilies of the field, who take a 
pretty pride in their ignorance, and make it, as 
it were, a new accomplishment to know nothing. 

Dewranee talks of art while he mixes the sal- 
ad. He is a man who has traveled much, and 
learned many things ; among others, the making 
of a salad, on which he prides himself. 

" What an insipid business luncheon is in a 
country hotel!" he. exclaims. *'Now I could 
take you to a restaurant in the Seven Dials, 
where I used to go a good deal before I was in 
orders, and give you half a dozen hors^^ceuvres 
by way of appetizers. Here one must put one's 
trust in a bowl of lettuces — no taiTagon or chervil 
— not an anchovy for love or money — the near- 
est lobster to be heard of at Tenby." 

Miss Morcombe confesses to an appetite which 
does not require to be stimulated by anchovies or 
caviare. 

" Papa and I breakfasted at seven," she says, 
" and a ten-mile drive is an excellent appetizer." 

" Strange !" thinks Herman ; **here is a wom- 
an not ashamed to admit that she can eat." 

His social sirens have, for the most part, lan- 
guid appetites, but a considerable power of suc- 
tion. They exhibit a placid unconsciousness 
when attentive serving-men fill and refill their 
glasses, and absorb the contents thereof un- 
awares. 

The luncheon proceeds gayly. Dewranee is 
always good company, and the othera have plenty 
to say. The squire eats and drinks and holds 
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his peace. He is neither literary nor artistic ; 
his land is heavily mortgaged, and he has cares 
which make him thoughtful. Herman looks at 
him, and wonders how a man so eminently com- 
monplace can have such a daughter. 

Two o'clock strikes, and the room grows clear. 
The second part of the Eisteddfod begins at half 
past two. Miss Morcombe puts on her gloves, 
an operation which Herman watches attentively, 
as if it were the most interesting spectacle to see 
pale gray kid gloves drawn upon a pair of shape- 
ly hands — not so white as the hands of those 
sirens he wots of— somewhat sunbrowned, in- 
deed, but the perfection of form. 

** I think it is time for us to go, papa. You 
have to take the chair, yon know, this after- 
noon.*' 

'* Yes," sighs the squire. " It's a pity Jones 
doesn't do it. He's better at that kind of thing 
than I am." 

*' Oh, but, papa, you know what you ought to 
say : the pleasure you feel in the development of 
native talent ; the softening and elevating influ- 
ence of music ; how it brightens all our homes, 
the humblest as well as the loftiest ; and how glad 
you are to see so many familiar faces round you, 
all smiling and happy ; and how you hope this 
first Eisteddfod ever held at Llandrysak will not 
be the last ; and how you will do your utmost to 
maintain the custom among us ; and so on, and 
80 on." 

** I shouldn't want any * so on' or * so forth' if 
I could get through all that," says the squire. 
*'You women have such glib tongues. I wish 
you could speak the speech for me, Editha." 

'^I wish I could, papa. I should like to stand 
up among the people I've known from childhood, 
and tell them how I love their customs and 
themselves. Indeed I wish I could." 

**And indeed, Editha, you would do it well, 
and they would like to hear you. " 

They rise to go, Dewrance and Westray both 
in attendance. 

"You won't care to hear any more of the 
Eisteddfod," says Miss Morcombe, smiling at 
Herman. 

** Yes ; I mean to attend afternoon service — I 
beg your pardon, Dewrance, the afternoon con- 
test." 

" But yon were tired of the music this morn- 
ing. »» 
mg. 

** I shall not be tired this afternoon. If five- 
and-twenty yonng Welshwomen come forward 
to sing * Angels ever bright and fair' — it's in the 
programme, I think — and hold on for hours, I 
will show no sign of impatience. I will stand 
* Pious Orgies' like a lamb. I will submit un- 
conditionally to the Welsh song in character." 

" I'm glad you have a comer of your heart to 
spare for our dear old country," says Editha, 
with a pleased look. 

" I only hope that I may not leave more than 
a corner of my heart in your principality," he 
answers, with ever so slight a smile. 

They go back to the tent in the sunlight. All 
the scene is gay and bright — ^no more umbrellas. 
Smart bonnets and feathered hats shining out, 
little the worse for the morning's rain; faces 
smiling and rubicund, after copious refreshment 
of a teetotal character at Mr. Gates's. 

Squire Morcombe makes his speech, on the 
Unea laid down by his daughter. If trite and 



somewhat feeble, he at least appears friendly, 
and the audience cheer lustily. The harp strikes 
up with a lively Welsh air ; then comes ** Pious 
Orgies," by divers working-men in their Sunday 
clothes, who acquit themselves not amiss, for 
these Welshmen have a natural love of and ca- 
pacity for music, and sing part songs with the 
zest and tunefulness of Geiman students trolling 
out their Volkslieder. 

The afternoon wears on ; there is a good deal 
of repetition, but Herman Westray endures with 
resignation. He is seated next Miss Morcombe, 
and is making a study of her character, with a 
view of putting it to some literary use by-and-by. 
He talks to her in the pauses of the entertain- 
ment, which ai-e numerous; and although "An- 
gels ever bright and fair" has been sung seven 
times consecutively, he thinks the contest rather 
too short than otherwise when all is over, and 
Mr. Morcombe takes his daughter to the wagon- 
ette which is waiting for them outside, in com- 
pany of various other conveyances. 

** I wish you were going to stop for the con- 
cert," says Dewrance. 

Herman says nothing, but has his desires upon 
the same subject. 

** I wish we were, but it is such a long drive 
to the Priory, and papa likes to dine at home." 

"Never got a decent dinner at Llandrysak," 
answers the squire, decisively. "Bring your 
friend over to-morrow, Dewrance. and let him 
see the ruins and Editha's conservatories." 

"I should be too delighted," says Westray, 
not waiting for the curate to respond. 

" I've been thinking of bringing him," re- 
plies Dewrance, "remembering what you were 
kind enough to say about my friends." 

" Of course, of course. Be sure you come 
early ; we lunch at two." 

Miss Morcombe is seated in the wagonette by 
this time ; they all shake hands with efPusion. 

" Auf Wiedersehen," says Herman, as he re- 
leases Editha's hand, with just that shade of 
tenderness which he is apt to assume in his con- 
verse with women. A mere trick of tone and 
manner perhaps, hut not without effect. 

" Editha," he says to himself, softly, as he and 
Dewrance walk up the avenue; "a fine Saxon 
name ; it suits her admirably." 

"Well, what do you think of Miss Mor- 
combe?" asks the curate, briskly. "A superb 
girl, isn't she? A woman worth any man's win- 
ning." 

" A woman to make a good man a noble wife," 
answers Westray, gravely ; " but a woman whom 
a worldly man ought to avoid." 

" Why ?" 

' * Because she is not of the world, but above it.** 

"Can a man have too good a wife?" asks 
Dewrance, incredulously. 

"I can imagine no greater misfortune for a 
man than to be mated to a woman who is above 
him." 

" His self-respect or vanity would be wounded 
by finding a supeiior in his wife ; is that what 
you mean?" 

" I mean that his whole life would be out of 
joint. To be reasonably happy, or fairly united, 
a man and his wife should be on the same leveL 
No good ever came, in legend or fairy tale, of 
the union of mortal and immortal." 
I " Ah," sighs the curate, dubiously, " yoa ha^a 
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such a romantic way of looking at things. I 
only wish I had the shadow of a chance with 
Miss Morcombe ;" this with a deeper sigh. ** I 
am not too proud to say that I think myself in- 
finitely below her, yet I am bold enough to be- 
lieve that I could make her life happy and my 
life worthy of her." 

** That is quite possible. But you are a bet- 
ter man than I. You hayo definite aims, and 
high ones. You are in earnest, and have proved 
your earnestness by the sacrifice of worldly adi 
vantage. Now I have no aim beyond winning a 
certain measure of transitory popularity, and as 
much money as publishers or managers will give 
roe for my wares. Nothing earnest, nothing ex- 
alted there. And how could such a life as mine 
mate with Miss Morcombe*s? There is not an 
hour of the day in which our opinions and feel- 
ings would not differ." 

''*' Pourvu that you have not committed mur- 
der or forgery, and that your worst sin is want 
of earnestness, I don't suppose that Miss Mor- 
combe would be afraid to undertake your ref- 
ormation," says the curate, with a shade of bit- 
terness. He has seen that Westray has made 
more impression upon the lady's mind in a few 
hours than he has been able to make in two 
months, despite the fact that Editha's sympa- 
thies are all with him and his work. 

**Upon my word, Dewrance," says Herman, 
seriously, *'*' if I thought there were the slightest 
danger of my fulling in love with that young 
lady, I would pack my portmanteau and go back 
to London by the mail." 

''If you are of that way of thinking, pack 
your portmanteau," replies Dewrance, with en- 
ergy. ''Editha Morcombe is not a woman for 
whom a man can measure his regard. To know 
her is to admire her ; and who can tell in what 
moment admiration may ripen into love ?" 

**I am not afraid," answers Westray, lightly. 
'* In the first place, I have long since used up 
my susceptibility, and in the second, I detest 
strong-minded women. Now while I admit that 
your Miss Morcombe is eminently noble, I can 
see that she is strong-minded. " 

'' She is certainly not weak-mihded, mid she 
thinks for herself." 

''Precisely. Now a woman who thinks for 
herself would never do for me. My wife — if 
ever I marry — must be subordinate as the moon 
to the sun. I will love her and cherish her and 
work for her, and her wigwam shall be as fair 
as my toil can make it ; but my squaw must be 
a fond and gently creature, whose thoughts and 
likings will take their color from mine." 

" Heaven forbid that Editha Morcombe should 
ever be reduced to such a level !" ejaculates Dew- 
rance, fervently. 

" My dear fellow, there is no such thing pos- 
sible. 



" ' It were as well that I should love a star, 
And think to wed it'" 



CHAPTER II. 

" Hdlas je n'oseral vons aimer, mdme en rdvel 
G'est de si bas vers vons que mon regard se ISve ! 
C*e8t de si hant snr moi que Blnclinent vos yenx !*' 

The squire's injunction to be early has not 
been forgotten. Mr. Dewrance and his friend 

B 



drive away from the pine groves of the Cambria 
on the stroke of noon. The day is warm and 
bright, the sky almost Italian ; the russet hills 
in the background of the landscape, the verdant 
undulations of the foreground, smiling under a 
vault of cloudless sapphire — a day on which the 
mind goes to sleep, and the sensuous delight in 
sunshine and beauty is paramount in every breast 
— a day on which life loses the sharp edges and 
angles of care and thought, and lapses into the 
indistinct sweetness of a dream. 

Dewrance drives the dog-cart. He is always 
ready for the active duties of life. Westray sits 
beside him, for the most part silent, looking 
dreamily at the landscape, which, after the first 
three miles, is new to him. They enter a re- 
gion of wooded banks, where oak and larch and 
mountain -ash grow tier above tier on rough 
ledges of earth rising sheer like a wall, and held 
together bv fern and intermingling roots — a re- 
gion of loftier hills and deeper valleys — a region 
of infinite beauty. 

"Yes, it's a pity," says Herman at last, after 
a long silence. 

" What's a pity ?" 

"That you and Miss Morcombe can't make a 
match of it. You would suit each other admi- 
rably." 

"Perhaps," says Dewrance; "but unfortu- 
nately she doesn't see things in that light." 

" Time may open her eyes to the fact." 

" Do you think if I had any chance of success 
that I would take you there?" 

" What, have you so exalted an idea of my 
fascinations ?" asks Westray, with a little laugh. 

" I think you are just the kind of man to at- 
tract the fancy of a girl brought up like Miss 
Morcombe." 

" Well," sighs the man of letters, " I have told 
you my ideas about marriage; but even those 
are purely abstract notions, which I doubt if I 
shall ever reduce to personnl experience. I am 
remarkably well off as a single man ; I enjoy ever 
so many privileges and pleasures which I should 
lose if I were to marry. I earn more than enough 
money for my own requirements, and, indeed, 
have been able to invest a few superfluous thou- 
sands. I live just the life that pleases me. Why 
should I exchange the known for the unknown — 
placid contentment* for uncertain bliss ? Why 
assume responsibilities which may or may not 
be counterbalanced by the joys they bring^with 
them?" 

" You live the life that pleases you, you say," 
replies Dewrance, contemplating his friend with 
grave scrutiny. "Is there nothing unworthy in 
that life — nothing you would shrink from reveal- 
ing to your mother or your sister ?" 

"Nothing — now," answers Westray. "1 do 
not say. that my life has been altogether blame- 
less, or that there have not been episodes in it 
which I look back upon with regret." 

" And at two-and-thirty you hope to escape 
all future temptation — all peril of peace or char- 
acter — without the safeguard of wife or home ?" 

" Why not ? You are content to stand alone." 

"I have my duty, which is more than wife or 
children," replies Dewrance, gravely. There is 
a quiet depth of earaestness in the curate's char- 
acter, despite its surface lightness. 

"Some one has said that the man who mar- 
ries has given hostages to Fortune," says West- 
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ray. **Now I am not so sure of Fortune that 
I care to engage myself to her so heavily. For- 
tune may be friendly enough to a bachelor who 
asks her for no more than a bedroom near St. 
James's and the run of two or three clubs, yet 
may turn her back upon a married man who has 
to pay house rent and taxes and seiTants' wages 
and milliners' bills, and to take his wife and ba^ 
bies to the sea-side, and send his eldest boy to 
Eton." 

Dewrance answers with a sigh. 

*' I am willing to admit that civilized life is a 
problem," he says. " The Maories have no such 
difficulties." 

They are descending into a valley, a deep 
cleft between two hills. A narrow river, sorely 
shrunken at this dry season, flows over its stony 
bed at the bottom of the gorge, and in a verdant 
hollow between the river and the higher ground 
along which the dog-cart is driving lie the ruins 
of Lochwithian Priory. 

Little of these remain — ^neither archway nor 
tower — only the solid foundations of chapel and 
cloisters, the massive stone-work that formed the 
steps of the high altar, the broken base of a clus- 
tered column here and there at an angle. 

*'The monks of old had a knack of finding 
the pleasant places of this earth," says Westray. 
"Valleys flowing with milk and honey, hill-sides 
famous for the produce of unapproachable mut- 
ton, woods peopled with game." 

"And they occasionally planted themselves 
on such fertile spots as Mount Athos or St. Ber- 
nard," answers Dewrance, whose Anglican mind 
has a keen sympathy with the Church of the 
past. 

"I dare say their kitchen was built over the 
trout stream, and the scullions washed their dish- 
es in the running water," says Westray. " But 
pray where do our friends reside ? Do they en- 
camp among those low walls, or have they a com- 
fortable cavern in the hill-side ?" 

"The new Priory stands before you," replies 
Dewrance, pointing to it with his whip. 

A wind in the road has brought them face to 
face with the mansion of the lord of the soil, by 
no means a modern habitation, but of the Eliza- 
bethan era, with steep gables, mullioned windows, 
an oriel here and there at a comer. The house 
is built upon the slope of a hill, and stands above 
the raised road along which Dewrance and West- 
ray are driving. It is large, rambling, irregu- 
lar, and has evidently been expanded, but not 
within the last century. Time has mellowed the 
tints of the masonry, deepened the dark red of 
the brick-work, embroidered the massive chim- 
ney-stacks with mosses and lichens. The gar- 
den lies on a southward fronting slope, and one 
can fancy that the red wall yonder, behind the 
house, and on a higher level, is rich in ruddy 
peaches and apricots — an old-fashioned garden 
overrunning with flowers. Straight gravel-walks 
intersect square grass-plots. Here stands a stone 
sun-dial, there a quaint old fountain. Raleigh 
might have smoked his peaceful pipe in just such 
a garden. 

"Thank Heaven it is not a perky modem 
place, all stucco and stucknpishness !" cries Her- 
man. 

" You dislike modem houses ?" 

" I would go ever so far out of my way to avoid 
Jinng in one ; and if I could not afibrd Queen 



Square, Westminster, would prefer Bloomsbury 
to Belgravia. Even Abbotsford, despite its cher- 
ished associations, jan-ed upon me a little be- 
cause I knew its medisevalism was all carton- 
pierre." 

They are at the lodge gate by this time. Be- 
low them, at the bottom of the valley, walled in on 
three sides by hills, stands a gray stone church 
with a tall spire, modem Gothic — small, but per- 
fect ; beside it ^e village school, a pretty Goth- 
ic building, larger than the sparse population of 
the district would seem to warrant. An inn of 
no great pretensions — the inns in Wales are of 
small account — and a little cluster of cottages 
make up all that is visible of the village of Loch- 
withian. Westray looks about him wonder- 
ingly. 

^* It is like the end of the world," he says. 

The gate is opened, and they drive up to the 
Priory. The fine old timber porch offers a cool 
and shadowy shelter from the blazing day. The 
door within stands hospitably open, and they can 
see the hall, with its darkly bright oak paneling, 
and fitful gleams of color, and flash of armor 
against the deep-hued wood. The light from a 
painted window plays and flickers upon the 
carved coat of arms over the lofty chimney- 
board, and leaves the rest of the liall in shadow. 
A family portrait looks out here and there 
through the dusk. 

" What a delicious place !" exclaims Herman. 
" Miss Morcombe will inherit this in due time, I 
suppose?" 

" Not unless her two brothers and their young 
families perish untimely in order to make room 
for her." 

" She has brothers, then ?" 

"Yes; one, a captain of artillery in Bengal; 
the other, incumbent of a small living in Devon- 
shire. Both of them married and richly pro- 
vided with olive-branches." 

" Has she any sisters?" 

" One, whom she idolizes ; older than herself; 
a confirmed invalid ; something amiss with the 
spine. She rarely leaves her own room or re- 
ceives visitors ; but she and I are firm friends." 

Three or four dogs come out to look at the ar- 
rivals,' and recognize Dewrance, and are friend- 
ly to obtrasiveness : an old Scotch deer-hound, a 
couple of greyhounds — numerous in this part of 
the country— and a black-and-tan colly, which last 
the curate distinguishes with especisd kindness. 

"Good Lancelot, brave old Lancelot!" he 
says, as the animal fawns upon him. 

"The colly is Miss Morcombe's favorite," re- 
marks Westray, sagely. 

" How do you guess that ?" 

**By inductive reasoning. The favor you 
showed him enlightened me." 

After the dogs appears an elderly serving, 
man, who rings the stable bell, and takes the 
visitors under his charge. Before he can con- 
duct them to a reception-room, a deep-set oaken 
door opens, and Editha Morcombe comes out of 
its shadow to greet them. 

Her dress is of some palish gray stuff, of wide 
sweeping folds and simplest fashion, altogether 
regardless of the last puffing, pleating, quiUing, 
flouncing, or gaging ordained by Parisian man- 
milliners. Her dark brown hair is arranged 
with classic neatness ; she wears a linen collar, 
fjEustened with a knot of rose-hued ribbon. And 
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thas attired, tall, svelte, with a certain dignity of 
carriage which haimonizes with her nobility of 
feature and expression, Editha Morcombe seems 
to Herman Westray the most perfect woman he 
has ever seen. She is not the most beautiful or 
roost bewitching, or the loveliest or handsomest, 
of her sex ; she is simply the most perfect. She 
entirely realizes to his mind those deathless lines 
of Wordsworth's, about 

" A perfect woman, nobly planned," etc, etc 

She welcomes them with a gracious cordiality; 
her manner to the curate softened by a gentle 
reverence, which recognizes his sacred calling 
even in the familiar converse of every-day life. 

*'Papa is busy with his bailiflP," she says, 
''but will join us directly he is disengaged. 
Would you like to see the gardens before lunch- 
eon ? We have just half an hour, and we can 
show you the church and schools in the after- 
noon." This to Westray. 

** I should like to see the garden of all things. 
From the glimpse I had of it as we came I fan- 
cy it is quite my ideal garden." 

"Really!" she exclaims, brightening. **I 
am so fond of our garden ; it reminds me of 
Tennyson's poetry ; something dreamy and 
placid and quaint and old. You know the gar- 
den in Mavdf* 

''I know that there is a garden in Maud, 
and that the heroine is invited to walk in it at 
just the most unhealthy period of the morning 
— typhoid and diphtheria rampant ; but I haven't 
the faintest idea what the garden was like; 
whether it consisted of one acre or ten, whether 
it went in for ribbon-bordering and bedding-out 
plants, or essayed the classical, with marble stat- 
ues and conical cypresses and junipers." 

''I know 'Maud's' garden by heai*t, and it 
was like ours, "says Editha, smiling, as she leads 
them out into the sunshine. 

It is a dear old garden ; that one fact is not 
to be denied. The atmosphere is all warmth 
and peif ume. With the odors of manifold Dijon 
roses, carnations, jasmine, clematis, mignonette, 
lemon and oak-leaved geranium, tuberose — all 
sweet flowers that blow — are intermingled the 
th3rmy scent of pot-herbs, the savor of ripe ap- 
ples, from the kitchen-garden and orchard near 
at hand. 

There is no costly range of hot-houses, like the 
Crystal Palace in little, but here and there, in 
odd corners, they come upon a small, low-pitch- 
ed greenhouse squeezed into an angle of the 
wall, and costing perhaps ten to twenty pounds 
in the building, full of loveliest exotics or rarest 
ferns, the cultivation of which is Miss Mor- 
combe's peculiar care. Not for the decoration 
of a luxurious boudoir, where she may dream 
her idle hours away, does the squire's daughter 
cultivate flower or fern. The biest of them are 
all saved for the adornment of that little Gothic 
church which Herman has marked in the hollow. 
It is to make that beautiful on saints' days and 
Church festivals that she rears her seedlings, and 
rises betimes to tend her fernery, and plans and 
arranges her succession of fairest blossoms. She 
has flowers enough and to spare for the beautifi- 
cation of her father's house — especially her inva- 
lid sister's rooms — ^but the church is first in her 
thoughts and aimd. Nor are her pains altogeth- 
er without tangible reward. The country people 



flock from far and near to Lochwithian Church 
at Easter and Whitsuntide, on Ascension-day 
and at the Harvest Thanksgiving ; and Editha's 
soul is gladdened by the enthusiasm of that rus- 
tic flock. 

One of the modest little greenhouses is a very 
bower of stephanotis ; the delicate tendrils clothe 
the low sloping roof like a vine, the waxen sprays 
hang in overpowering profusion. 

" One might invent a new suicide here," says 
Herman, "much nicer than charcoal — done to 
death with sweetness. And pray what do you 
do with all these blossoms. Miss Morcombe ?" 

"We shall want them all for the reredos and 
reading-desk at the Harvest Festival," she an- 
swers ; whereupon Mr. Westray discovers that 
the fairest produce of her garden is dedicated to 
the church. 

" A pretty amusement for young ladies, church 
decoration," he remarks, lightly ; " much better 
than point lace or decalcomanie, and with some 
use in it, since the Beautiful is not vrithont its 
influence upon the masses. But, for my own 
part, I prefer some solemn old abbey where nev- 
er a flower has bloomed aave in stone-work sanc- 
tified by ages." 

*' You can't have your solemn old abbey in ev- 
ery parish," answers Dewrance ; "and God, who 
made the stone, made the flowers." 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He thinks the 
subject hardly worth serious discussion. He has 
a dim sense of devotion in mighty mediaeval ca- 
thedrals, or looking at Yandyck's awful picture 
of the Crucifixion in the church at Antwei'p, but 
his religion is like that of many men in his gen- 
eration — ^nothing particular. Yet he has a feel- 
ing that religion is a very pretty thing in Editha 
Morcombe, and that this love of flowers and 
church decoration is a sweet and womanly senti- 
ment. She is very good to the poor, Dewrance 
has told him, to little children, to the old and 
feeble, to the sick a very angel of consolation 
and love. All these things seem good in her, 
and he feels that she is too good for him ; that 
it would be better for him to marry a milliner or 
a ballet-girl, who ate pease with her knife, and 
had hazy ideas as to the objective case, than to 
be mated to such purity as this. 

He sighs as he emerges from the stephanotis 
bower, and is so lost in thought that he runs 
against an energetic gentleman, stout and cleric- 
al, with a kindly smiling countenance, and a bull- 
terrier under his arm. This is Mr. Evan Peth- 
erick, incumbent of Lclchwithian, and Editha's 
great ally : a saintly man, if unselfishness, kind- 
liness of heart, and unremitting toil for others 
are in any wise the elements of saintliness. 

" Dear Mr. Petherick," says Editha, turning 
to him with an aflectionate look — he is a second 
father, or at least an adopted uncle, in the house- 
hold — "how good of you to come when I asked 
you I I knew you would like to meet Mr. Dew- 
rance, you and he get on so well together. Mr. 
Westray, Mr. Petherick." 

Mr. Petherick, who has very little leisure for 
general literature, greets the stranger somewhat 
carelessly, and does not take the trouble to in- 
quire if this young man is the Mr. Westray. He 
pounces upon Dewrance, and the two divinj 
walk off together by the sunny wall wherj 
peaches are ripening behind old fishing- 
talk clerical talk, and are happy. 
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'* I should like to look at that old sun-dial, 
Miss Morcombe, if I may," says Herman. '* If 
I may" means that he wishes her to show him 
that relic of antiquity. 

They walk across the sunny grass together ; 
she tall and straight aiid stately — **queen rose 
of the garden" — he taller by half a head, > and as 
thoroughly a gentleman in outward show as she is 
a lady. Ue has a faded look, as of having grown 
,pale for lack of daylight. He looks as if he had 
worked by night and lived by night, and as if the 
sunshine and fresh air were a new sensation to 
hin^. He has well-cut features, but the outline 
of his face is too sharp for beauty— no sculptor 
would choose him for Apollo or Antinous. He 
has hazel eyes, large, bright, clear, full of vivaci- 
ty and expression ; hair of a lighter brown than 
ms eyes ; whiskers a shade lighter. The chief 
charm of his countenance lies in its mobility ; 
the mouth has an infinite variety of expression. 
He is a man about whom people rarely make 
up their minds all at once; a man who im- 
proves upon closer acquaintance, his friends 
say. 

He examines the 8u«-dial, with its quaint in- 
scription, and then passes on to the stone basin, 
full of dark weedy water, athwart which gold-fish 
are glancing. 

" Pets of yours, this finny tribe, I suppose. 
Miss Morcombe ?" hazards Heiman. 

Editha is sitting on the broad margin of the 
pool and throwing moi'sels of biscuit to the vo- 
racious inhabitants. Herman seats himself near 
her, and thus from talking of gold-fish they slide 
into more serious talk — of favorite booksj favor- 
ite occupations — the dearest interests in the lives 

of each. 

**You live only to do good to others; I live 
but to win a shred of fame for myself," says Her- 
man at last, with deepest sigh. ''How sorry a 
business my life seems beside yours ! '* 

No straighter way to a woman's heart than 
■sdf-depreciation. Editha is interested in him 
from this moment. 

*' If no one sought for fame, I suppose there 
would be no such thing as greatness," she re- 
plies, thoughtfully. 

''The most lasting fame has been won by 
gioodness rather than talent," answers Herman. 
"I don't suppose to Englishmen there is any 
higher name than Grace Darling's or Florence 
Nightingale's; yet these owe their renown to 
noble deeds, and not to genius. Come, Miss 
Morcombe," with a slightly bitter laugh, "you 
were praising my books just now : would you 
like to have vsTitten them ?" 

"No," she answers, raising her candid eyes to 
his; "because to have written them you must 
have known the worat side of human nature ; 
and God has given me a happy life among good 
people. I would not have your genius at the 
cost of your experience." 

Herman si^s and is silent, looking down at 
the water and the frivolous gold-fish flashing 
across and across everlastingly, as if they were 
in a feverish hurry to get somewhere, and, hav- 
ing got there, panted to go back again. Herman 
knows young men about town who are as un- 
meaningly restless as these gold-fish. 

A gong booms in the hall yonder. The dogs 
bark. The two Churchmen, who have been 
Ttflping up and down by the peach wall, gesticu- 



lating violently, now turn their steps toward the 
house. 

"We are wanted at luncheon," says Editha; 
whereon Herman rises and offers her his arm, 
which she takes half reluctantly, as deeming 
this a needless ceremony. 

The dining-room is oak-paneled, ' cool, and 
dark, like the hall. Here are more family por- 
traits — Lelys and Gainsboroughs some, of them, 
but mostly uninteresting ; an old oaken bufiet is 
well supplied with old family plate ; a rose-water 
dish in silver-gilt r^ouuif-work ; a two-handled 
tankard, puritanical and plain, of the Cromwell- 
ian period ; and so on. 

The table is furnished amply, beautified with 
fruit and flowers ; and the squire, who has fin- 
ished with his bailifi^ — a troublesome man, who 
wants steam-plows and threshing-machines and 
no end of expensive machinery — ^greets his guests 
cheerfully. 

" I hope your sister is pretty well to-day, Miss 
Editha," says the incumbent of Lochwithian, 
when he has said grace ; and Herman remem- 
bers that Editha has an elder sister. 

" She is better than usual, thanks; it is one 
of her good days. YouUl go and see her after 
luncheon, won t you, Mr. Petherick?" 

"Certainly, if I may." . ' 

" And what do you think of Editha's green- 
houses ?" inquires Mr. Morcombe. "Very shab- 
by affairs compared with conservatories in gen* 
eral, are they not ?" 

"I never saw ferns and flowers growing in 
greater perfection," answers Herman. 

"My little girl has built every one of those 
hot-houses out of her pocket-money; and she 
and Jones the gardener have been the only ar- 
chitects employed." 

'* If Editha told me she was going to build 
a pyramid like King Cheops, I don't think I 
should be surprised, or doubtful as to the result," 
exclaims Mr. Petherick. "She has energy 
enough for any thing — that is good," he adds, 
in an under-tone. 

Dewrance says nothing, but gazes at the 
squire's daughter with eyes of worship. The 
squire smiles with a senile blandness, as if his 
daughter's praise wa9 a sweet-smelling savor. 

"How they all love her!" thinks Herman. 
"It would be ridiculous for any one else to do 
so. She lives in a circle of praise and love. 
Hard for a man to break the ring, and say, ' She 
shall belong to me only.' " 

" We managed to build the schools between 
us, at any rate, Mr. Petherick," says Editha, ra- 
diantly. 

" * We,' is the idlest flattery on your part," re- 
plies the rector. " You managed to build them ; 
you gave — begged — ^borrowed the money; you 
drew the design; you supervised the builders. 
The foreman told me his men never worked at 
any thing else as they worked at your schools. 
'We like to oblige the young lady,' they said to 
him, 'and she looks right-down pleased when 
we've got on a goodish bit.' That's what it is 
to be popular with the working classes, Editha." 

After luncheon Dewrance is eager to take 
Herman off to the church, when Editha comes 
to them, with a curiously earnest look, as if she 
were about to approach some important subject. 

"If you would not mind, Mr. Westray,"she 
begins, shyly, " I should so like to introduce you to 
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niy BiEter. She 1« a gn»t invRlid, poor darling, 
and rarely bbcb viulors ; bnc she has read vour 
books, and bean intereated in tbem ; and I think 
ehe would like vary much to see you. So faw 
literary people come oer way ! " nitli a smile. 



" I shall be honored and happy," replies Her- 
man; bat be Tollowa Ediiha doubtfully, fearing 
that he may be about to be introduced to some- 
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The rule of his life has been a studioas avoid- 
ance of all unpleasing things. Even for the pur- 
poses of art he has never brought himself face to 
face with horrors. He has never been inside a 
hospital, or studied the pauper race in its naked 
misery, or haunted dead-houses, or penetrated 
the abodes of crime. His monsters have been 
developed from his inner consciousness; his mor- 
bid anatomy has been exercised on creatures of 
his own imagination. 

He follows Editha up the broad oak staircase, 
where every newel is surmounted by the Mor- 
combe crest — a lion sejant and regardant — into 
a well-lighted gallery with many doors. One of 
these she opens, and ushers him into the pretti- 
est sitting-room he has entered for a long time. 
Boudoirs blue and gold, chintz and satin-wood, 
ebony and ormolu, he has seen without number, 
till their very splendor has become hackneyed 
and commonplace ; but a room like this, in the 
full glory of the summer sunshine, is new to him. 

The walls are painted white, cai*ved garlands 
of flowers and fruit adorn paneling and cornice, 
an old Venetian glass over the high chimney- 
piece reflects a set of dark blue delf jars, quaint 
in shape, perfect in color. In each comer of 
the room is a triangular glass cupboard filled 
with rare old porcelain ; in one window there is 
a fern-case ; in the other a case of tiny crimson- 
beaked Indian birds. The chairs and tables are 
of the style made famous by Chippendale ; the 
draperies are embroidered muslin, lined with 
rose-colored silk. On a sofa near an open win- 
dow reclines the mistress of the chamber, dressed 
in a white muslin morning gown with rose-col- 
ored bows. There is nothing unpleasant to af- 
fright Herman's eye, nothing crooked or ugly. 
He sees a graceful-looking woman reclining on a 
sofa, with a highly intelligent face turned toward 
him — Editha's face as it might look aged by ten 
years, and sharpened by sickness and pain. He 
is interested immediately. Suffering which as- 
sumes no revolting shape appeals to his best feel- 
ings. 

"Mr. Westray, my sister," says Editha, after 
gracious salutations on both sides. 

Herman seats himself in the ai*m-chair nearest 
the invalid ; Editha perches herself on the end 
of the sofa. 

**Now, Ruth, "she says, gayly, "you can ask 
Mr. Westray as many questions as you like about 
his books. You know how we have talked of 
them. Cross-examine him thoroughly ; pluck 
out the heart of his mystery. You won't mind, 
will you ?" half apologetically to Herman, 

She is gayer, more unrestrained than he has 
seen her yet. This elder sister is her second self; 
she is doubly strong when she has Ruth to sus- 
tain her. 

" Can I object to the question from such fair 
inquisitors ?" exclaims Herman, with an amused 
look. 

"Pray, Mr. Westray, how did you come to 
have such a bad opinion of your fellow-creat- 
ures ?" asks Ruth, gravely. 

Herman pulls his whisker with a puzzled air. 

" Upon my word, I don't know that I have a 
bad opinion of mankind," he replies, thought- 
fully ; "I like them very well in detail, though 
in the mass I am ready to agree with Miss 
Editha's favorite, Tennyson, that 'however we 
brave it out, we men are a little breed.' " 
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Your books are so clever," says Ruth, 
thoughtfully ; " but I have always thought it a 
pity there are not more good people in them." 
Westray shrugs his shoulders. 
" My dear Miss Morcombe, goodness from an 
aesthetic point of view is the reverse of intei'est- 
ing. Faust is not good, Mephistopheles is can- 
didly execrable ; but where can you match these 
for interest? Othello is a grand and faulty be- 
ing, overshadowed by the splendid iniquity of 
lago, for whom he is little more than a foil. 
Macbeth belongs to the criminal classes. Vir- 
tue is so simple a matter that it affords few op- 
portunities for art. Vice and crime are com- 
plex, many-sided, and offer infinite scope for the 
literary anatomist. There is no ground for spec- 
ulation in the fact that a man does right ; it is 
only when he erra that he becomes enigmatic and 
interesting." 

" Yet Goldsmith has ventured to depict char- 
acters that are almost faultless." 

" Goldsmith was a humorist, and could afford 
to paint virtue. Humor relieves the insipidity of 
his hero's benevolence ; but Primrose described 
by a man without humor would have been an in- 
tolerable nuisance." 

"Thackeray has given us a Colonel New- 
come. " 

" A humorist again. With any one less than 
Thackeray the dear old colonel would have been 
an ineffable twaddler. And you will allow that 
even Thackeray's finest piece of work is not good 
Colonel Newcome, but bad Becky Sharp." 

Ruth sighs, and looks at him for a minute or 
so with dreamy eyes, deep in thought. 

"I wonder sometimes," she says, presently, 
"that among so many books written for this gen- 
eration there are so few that seem calculated to 
make people better." 

Westray shrugs his shoulders again, and be- 
gins to think this white - paneled chamber is 
something of a trap. Here he sits, helpless, be- 
tween two serious - minded young women — he 
who has ever set his face against female serious- 
mindedness. 

i' That is why I love Tennyson," cries Editha, 
triumphantly; "one can not read him without 
feelhag better and braver; he raises the whole 
tone;of one's being. His Arthur is the prince of 
gentlemen ; his Enid is the type of noblest wom- 
anhood ; Dora, the Gardener's Daughter, the 
Miller^s Daughter, Lady Clare — who has ever 
painted such a gallery of true and pure women ?" 
" One Gretchen — victim and fallen — is to my 
mind worth the whole boiling," says Herman, 
irreverently. 

Tennyson is the Aristides of modem literature, 
and younger singers are apt to grow weary of 
hearing him praised. 

Happily for Herman Westray, Mr. Petherick 
peeps in at the door, the bull-tenier under his 
arm. 

"I thought you would like to see Topsy,"he 
says to Miss Morcombe. 

Topsy is on the sofa in a moment, performing 
wild evolutions over the invalid's frilled musliii 
draperies, and nestling against her pale cheek. 

"Go and show Mr. Westray the church, 
Editha," says the rector, handing her a key; 
"Dewrance is waiting for you somewhere, I be- 
lieve. Your sister and I are going to have a 
long talk." 
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Ruth smiles at him tenderly ; he is one of her 
most cherished friends. Those patient fingers 
of hers are never tired of working for his poor. 
He tells her all the troubles of his life — other 
people's troubles, for the most part — and she 
gives him comfort and counsel. There is a 
heavenly repose for him in this quiet room ; 
Ruth's society is the holiday-time of his every- 
day life. 

Editha and Herman go out into the garden, 
and by a shrubbery path down by the side of the 
hill, to a little gate which opens into the church- 
yard. 

"A pretty church, isn't it?" asks Editha, 
looking up at the slim Gothic spire, with its tre- 
foiled finials and quaint water -spouts. ''My 
dear mother built it the year before she died. 
It was her legacy to Lochwithian.'* 

"Mother an heiress, evidently," thinks Her- 
man: 

They go into the church together, and West- 
ray praises the interior waimly. 

It is very perfect in its way, every detail car- 
ried out with extreme care. There is no pre- 
tense to splendor, but an exquisite purity dis- 
tinguishes all. The prevailing tones are gray 
and white — ^polished Aberdeen granite and purest 
white marble. There is a memorial window over 
the altar — Christ bearing the cross, copied from 
a famous Raffaelle ; and on each side a smaller 
window — one, the Good Shepherd ; . the other, 
the Light of the World. These make a glow 
of color in the narrow chancel. 

They go into the vestry, where, over a fine old 
oak muniment chest, hangs a careful water-color 
copy of Vandyck's Crucifixion. 

'' Who painted that?" asks Herman. 

** My sister ; she used to be very fond of paint- 
ing, when she was stronger. I do not mean that 
she was ever very strong, or able to move about 
much; but she has been weaker lately. The 
fatigue of holding an easel would be too much 
for her now." 

" How sad for her! This copy is remarkably 
good." 

" I am so glad to hear you say that !" exclaims 
Editha, brightening. 

"Tour sister seems to be as clever as she is 
chaiming." 

" You think her nice ? It is so sweet to hear 
her praised. She is so good, utterly perfect, I 
sometimes think ; for I never discovered any 
fault in her. She has borne suffering with a 
sublime patience. She is all charity and love 
and thought for others. Sinless herself, she is 
full of mercy for sinners. When Mr. Fetherick 
has a difficult subject among his people, he brings 
the person to my sister. I have never known 
Ruth's influence fail. She has softened the hard- 
est hearts." 

"You have reason to be proud and fond of 
her," replies Herman, touched by her enthusiasm. 
The women of his peculiar circle are not given 
to unmeasured praise of their sisters. 

"And now will you show md the ruins?" he 
asks. " I am curious to explore the foundations 
of the old Priory." 

" I can't imagine what has become of Mr. 
Dewrance," says Editha, feeling that she is not 
behaving fairly to one guest in devoting herself 
exclusively to the other. 

"He is with Mr. Morcombe, no doubt It is 



nearly five, and I know he means to leave here 
at half past. Please show me the ruins." 

" Come along, then," laughs Editha, "if you 
are so anxious to see them. But there is no 
reason why you should not come here again." 

"None," says Herman, "except — " and at 
that word stops dead. 

Editha does not observe the unfinished sen- 
tence. She leads him through the Prioiy sta- 
bles, and across a newly planted orchard to the 
verdant hollow where the ruins of the old walls 
stand, lichen-darkened, with mosses, spleenwort, 
and various members of the femy tribe flourish- 
ing in/ the interstices of the rough gray stones, 
honey-combed by wind and weather ; and then 
when she has shown him the remains of wall and 
column they cross a little wooden bridge, and 
stray ever so far along the bank of the narrow 
stream, the wooded hill -side towering above 
them, and at their feet flowering rushes and yel- 
low water-lilies, and a profusion of forget-me- 
nots, pink and blue. 

Here they talk of all manner of things, and 
forget the inexorable march of time ; and Her- 
man Westray acknowledges within himself, won- 
deringly, that even the society of a serious-mind- 
ed young lady may be pleasant. 

" It is all very well among these Welsh hills," 
he reasons : " one's mind is attuned to this kind 
of thing. But if I were to meet Editha Mor- 
combe in London next season, I dare say I should 
find her awfully slow." 

An hour later, and the two young men have 
driven away in the dog>cart, after the refresh- 
ment of five-o'clock tea, and Editha sits on the 
end of her sister's sofa, discussing their new ac- 
quaintance. 

" Do you like him, Ruth ? Do you think him 
as nice as his books ? You are such a judge of 
character, darling, I want to know if you really 
like him." 

Ruth pauses thoughtfully before replying. 

"He has a clever, interesting face, dear; and 
I think he is better than his books. But then 
you know they never impressed me favorably, 
brilliant as they are. Yes, I think him very 
nice, Editha. But I would not for all the world 
that you should think of him too favorably." 

"Why, you absurd dai'ling!" cries Editha, 
blushing to the roots of her hair, "I have only 
seen him twice in my life, and may never meet 
him again. He came here to-day to see the 
Priory, not to see me. And I believe he is 
going away from Llandrysak almost inunedi- 
ately." 

" I hope it may be so, dearest," says Ruth ; 
and the^, after a pause, resumes with deepest 
earnestness : " Oh, my darling, you know that, 
come when it may, our parting will almost break 
my heart ; but Heaven knows that I would not 
delay that bitter time for an hour if I thought 
it was for your happiness to leave me. Let the 
husband of your choice be but worthy, dear, my 
warmest affection shall go with him when he 
takes you from me." 

" Why, you silliest Ruth ! who was talking of 
partings, or husbands, or any such dismalities ? 
Do you suppose I am so wondei*ful a creature 
that a man can not see me without wanting to 
marry me?'* 

"If he saw you with my eyes, dear, it would 
be difficult foi; him to pass you by." 
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CHAPTER nr. 

*'0 Love! thy proyince were not large— 
A bonnded field, nor stretchiog far; 
Look alao, Love, a brooding star, 
A roey warmtn from marge to marge. ** 

Richard Dbwrancb, the curate, is a kindly 
goal, never happier than when he is giving pleas- 
ure to others, whether the objects of his benev- 
olence be a troop of small school-children more 
given to dispense with the use of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs than society approves, or a band of 
bright-looking girb, who revere him as a mod- 
em edition of 8t. Paul Three days after the 
Tisit to Lochwithian Prioiy he is busy organiz- 
ing a picnic — nothing formal or costly, no Cham- 
pagne or perigord-pie, no hired musicians or blue- 
jacketed postilions, or useless profusion of co- 
mestibles, but a gypsj tea-drinking at the Shaky 
Bridge ; for Mr. Dewrance, belonging in some 
slight degree to the tame-cat family, is a pro- 
digious tea-drinker, and all his ideas of personal 
enjoyment include the consumption of carefully 
blended pekoe and congo. 

The Cambria is a great place for the clerical 
fraternity. The drawing-room of the Lords is 
a church congress in little; eveiy body talks 
church — stories about So-and-so who has just 
been made a bishop, What's-his-name whom we 
all remember so well at Jesus College, the res- 
toration of Penrydon Abbey, the dilapitude of 
Penmaenmawr Cathedral, schools, Easter offer- 
ings, church commissioners, choirs, harmoniums, 
organs, altar-cloths, rubiic, chants, harvest fes- 
tivals, are the prevailing topics of conversation. 
Happily these black-coated gentry are for the 
most part provided with daughters pleasant or 
])retty — nay, for the most part pretty ; for though 
the Welsh commonalty are not altogether love- 
ly, gentle blood shows fresh and fair among these 
breezy hills. 

The young ladies are all on the alert for pic- 
nics, walks, drives, fern-hunts — what you will. 

"We must see the Shaky Bridge," says Mr. 
Dewrance at luncheon, seated luxuriously before 
a salad of his own compounding, with two pret- 
ty girls on each side of him, the off side craning 
their young necks tq see and hear him. '* De- 
licious walk across the hills — much better than 
driving round by the road. I suppose you young 
ladies can all manage a matter of six miles or 
BO, there and' back?" * 

Can they ? They laugh at such a question. 

** Well, then, I propose a gypsy tea. We .can 
send every thing on ahead, and boil our own 
kettle." 

" Which is all the fun of the fair, especially 
if the wind is the wrong way, the wood damp, 
and the kettle obstinately averse from boiling," 
says Westray, who has his own band of admir- 
ers on the other side of the table. It has leaked 
out somehow, much to his dissatisfaction, that 
he is the Mr. Westray who writes novels. 

"A gypsy tea^lelicious I" cry the young la- 
dies. 

*' Then that*s decided. Say the day after to- 
morrow. The weather seems settled. 

" Glass going up," remarks a practical par- 
son. 

" Yon might ask Miss Morcombe to join as,'' 
suggests Herman, casually. 

'* That sweet young lady who gave the prize 
nt the Eisteddfod ? Oh, do ask her, Mr. Dew- 



rance I She looks so nice !** exclaims Miss Mil- 
ner, the daughter of a fine-looking jovial Welsh 
parson, perpetual curate of a dbtant parish, a 
man brimming over with quiet humor, a man 
whose talk, whether lay or ecclesiastic, is al- 
ways worth hearing. 

''She is nice," answers Herman; ''and this 
Shaky Bridge is half-way between here and Loch- 
withian. The squire and his daughter could 
easily meet us there." 

"Do you suppose the sqnire would forego his 
seven-o'clock dinner for the sake of our gypsy 
tea?" says Dewrance. "No; I have a better 
plan for getting Miss Morcombe. I'll ask Peth- 
erick and his nieces, two charming little girls 
who keep his house, and ask Miss Morcombe to 
come with them. She's fond of Petherick, and 
is sure to come if he asks her. " 

"Astntest of men!" cries Herman, more 
pleased than the occasion warrants. 

He will see her again — Maud of the rose gar- 
den, with her clear-cut face, not proud, but 
sweet. Tet he can fancy that noble face could 
harden into pride, grow fixed as marble, were 
the noble mind outraged, the strong sense of 
right assailed, the grand contempt for meanness 
once aroused. He has seen so little of her, yet 
the knowledge of her character seems to have 
crept into his inmost heart, to be rooted there, 
as if he had known her all his life. Or is it 
only guessrwork at best ? 

Dewrance completes the arrangements for his 
picnic that afternoon. He has acquired many 
accomplishments in his varied career, and is 
above all things excellent in the commissariat 
department. He telegraphs to Shrewsbury for 
the choicest fruit — the strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, and currants purveyed in Llandrysak being 
at once desultory and squashy — and for a liber- 
al supply of those dainty cakes for which the 
ancient city is famous. He orders cream and 
butter from a farm-house among the hills, and 
a box of crispest rolls and toothsome varieties 
of fancy bread from a Polish baker in Regent 
Street. He is not a man to content himself 
with the limited resources of Llandrysak. 

The day comes — a blazer, cloudless blue, not 
a breath stirring among the pine branches ; ev- 
ery jingle of the tumblers in the pump-room, 
every click of the billiard-balls in the open-win- 
dowed chamber above, painfully audible in the 
sultry stillness: a glorious day for Flora and 
Ponto and Scrub, the dogs of the establishment, 
who lie flat on their sides on the sunny gravel, 
and growl faintly at the passing stranger — lan- 
guid remonstrance which, taken in conjunction 
with the weather, seems indicative of hydro- 
phobic tendencies. 

Herman roams restlessly all the morning — in 
and out, up and down — like a perturbed spirit ; 
now in the dusky pine grove ; now on the broil- 
ing croquet lawn ; now in the empty billiard- 
room, making unmeaning cannons with purpose- \ 
less savagery. Anon he goes down to the green 
hollow behind' the Cambria, a bosky dell in 
whose bottom lies a shining lake of clear blue 
water, rush-bordered, full of deeps and shallows, 
whereon the more juvenile-minded of the Cam- 
brians do sometimes disport themselves in a 
shallop, or perchance wherry, with a striped can- 
vas awning. He stands upon the reedy margin 
and throws stones into the water, and muses 
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with despondent air, doubtless full of fancies for 
his next novel, weaving his plot, arranging his 
dramatic personages, or possibly thinking of 
that comedy for Mrs. Brandreth's theatre which 
he began so briskly the other day, but where- 
with he has made but little progress since .the 
Eisteddfod. 

'* How my mother would have admired that 
girl !" he says to himself, those fickle fancies of 
his shifting from the phantasmal world of polite 
comedy to real life and Editha Morcombe. ' ^ She 
is just the kind of girl for good women to ad- 
mire, and for erring men to reverence and — 
avoid; just too good to make a pleasant and 
easy-going wife. How few men of letters have 
ever mated with your superior woman! Per- 
haps Shelley is the only instance — and he found 
his happiness by a fluke. I dare say Rousseau 
and Goethe knew best when they reduced their 
aspirations to the level of their kitchens.'* 

He throws another stone into the lake, smooth 
as the placidest mill-pond this summer noon, 
and then strolls back to the fore-court of the 
Cambria, where Dewrance — his arrangements 
complete, his soul at ease — reclines on his favor- 
ite bench, lazily consuming a cigar. 

"What ails thee, sultry wanderer?" he asks, 
languidly. "Thy countenance is disturbed." 

"It's consumedly hot," replies Herman, pee- 
vishly. "Among your various messages you 
ought to have telegraphed to the clerk of the 
weather for a light breeze. You expect us to 
walk across a broiling hill-side under a flaming 
sun, and call that pleasure. Any reply from 
Miss Morcombe or Mr. Petherick ?" 

" No ; they have not troubled to write. They'll 
be there, I dare say ; and if they're not — well, 
you'll be all the happier without a serious young 
woman. Those Misses Pvnsent from Swansea 
are rather frisky than otherwise, and no end of 
money. Iron, you know." 

"Iron be — Bessemered!" exclaims Herman, 
ferociously. "I think when people receive an 
invitation, the least thing they can do is to reply 
to it. At least that is the prevailing opinion in 
the civilized parts of Europe. In Wales, I dare 
say—" 

"Oh, the Welsh do answer letters," replies 
Dewrance. ' ' It's their postal arrangements that 
are to blame in this case, no doubt. Miss Mor- 
combe has written, and her letter has gone to 
Shrewsbury, or London, or Milford Haven, or 
Holyhead, en route for Llandrysak. I shall get 
it the day after to-moiTow, if trains are pro- 
pitious." 

Herman sighs impatiently, lights a cigar— his 
third since breakfast — and turns upon his heel. 

He goes into the house. A piano rattles 
violently in the drawing-room, where a young 
lady is hammering out Thalberg's Last Rose of 
Summer, There are voices and laughter and 
. banging of doors on the ground-floor. Heiman 
looks neither to the right nor the left, but goes 
up to his own room, a large airy chamber, at the 
back of the house, overlooking the lake and the 
wooded slopes that rise from it, and the green 
sheep-walks above, and the little ancient- parish 
church yonder in a cleft of the hills, hard by a 
farm-yard, and little better than a bam — the 
humblest tabernacle surely that was ever dedi- 
cated to divinity.' 

Herman Westray*8 dispatch-box stands open 



on the table by the window — ^a dispatch-box 
whose perfect appliances and elegant luxury 
might tempt the most slothful of scribes. Mr. 
Westray seats himself before this machine, plays 
with an ivory paper-cutter, screws and unscrews 
a pencil-case, looks at his watch, ticking soberly 
in a morocco watch-stand in the lid of the dis- 
patch-box, looks at the day of the month indi- 
cated on an ivory tablet, and lastly, from one of 
the pockets intended for envelopes of official 
size, draws a photograph in a velvet frame. 

A woman's photograph naturally, or that 
thoughtful look — half tenderness, half pei*plexi- 
ty — would hardly cloud his face as he contem- 
plates it : a woman's face, delicately painted as 
a miniature on ivory ; not a common face, yet 
not absolutely beautiful ; features small and fine- 
ly cut, eyes darkest hazel, hair auburn — the real 
auburn, a rich red-brown, like the coat of a dark 
chestnut horse. And such hair! It falls over 
the slender figure like a mantle — falls almost to 
the knees. The woman is dressed in some loose 
semi-classic robe, girdled at the waist, high to 
the throat, but sleeveless, leaving the small round 
arm bare to the shoulder, the tapering hand dis- 
played to perfection. The photographer must 
have been an artist who posed the lady for this 
poitrait. 

Herman replaces the photograph with a sigh. 

" I ought to write my best for her," he says 
to himself, and turns over some loose sheets of 
Bath post closely written upon, and erases a 
word or a line here and there, or writes a word 
or line in the margin. 

" * Enter Sir Bergamot Papillion— ' No, the 
Comic Muse is not propitious to-day. Smiling 
Thalia averts her face. After all, I am not quite 
clear that I shall write a piece of the Rochester 
and Sedley period ; something classical would 
suit Myra better, if I could get a happy idea." 

Herman Westray drops his pen, and looks 
dreamily out of the window. In a general way 
he goes at his work in a business-like manner — 
puts his Pegasus at a trot, with a free rein, and 
gets over the ground at a steady pace, regular 
as clock-work. As a rule he iavokes no assist- 
ance from the Muses, but dips his pen in the ink- 
pot, and writes wittily, wisely, or stupidly, as the 
Fates will, but he covers his paper. . Time was 
— ^nay, not So long ago— when he wrote for 
bread. He thinks of those days now, as he 
looks out at the sleepy summer landscape, the 
warm golden light on wood and hill and w:ater- 
pbols — thinks of his past life and its varieties of 
fortune. How, ten years ago, he came home 
from the univereity to find the good old vicar 
his father on his death-bed ; and how, when the 
funeral was paid for and other creditors satis- 
fied, the slenderest pittance was left for the wid- 
ow and her two daughters : for the son nothing 
but the work of his head or his hands. The lit- 
tle family at home had pinched and saved to 
give the lad a university education; and Her- 
man had known this, and had striven his hard- 
est to be worthy of their loving sacrifice. He 
had taken honors and won a scholarship, and 
made his father's last days happy with the 
knowledge of his success. To this son the father 
committed his helpless wife and girls. " Tou will 
have only Herman to look to, my dears. Under 
Providence, Herman will take care of you." 

Herman had accepted the trust. No lack of 
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earnestness in his nature or straightforwardness 
in his aims in those days^ whatever there may 
be now. Herman in poverty had been ahnost 
sublime. He had lived upon his scholarship, 
had taken men to read with him, had utilized his 
vacations, and had contrived somehow to add to 
his mother's narrow means. Mother and daugh- 
ters had lived placidly and happily in a pill-box 
of a house in a quiet JDevonshire watering-place, 
respected, beloved, doing good in their small way. 
And here, as long as his mother lived, Heiman 
had spent the brief holiday-time of his busy life. 

When his scholarship expired he came to Lon- 
don, and by the influence of an old friend of his 
father's was placed on the staff of a famous daily 
paper. He had taught himself short-hand at Ox- 
ford, pour 86 distraire, and was able to take his 
place in the reporters' gallery without delay. In 
course of time it was discovered that he had a 
fine slashing style, and from reporting he took 
to leader-writing, at which patent manufacture 
of bricks without straw he worked for the next 
five years of his life, sometimes varying his de- 
nunciations of the Opposition, his graphic pic- 
tures of startling trial or social tragedy, his hu- 
morous essays on breach-of-promise cases, his 
Juvenalian diatribes against the vices of modern 
society, with a sound and exhaustive review of 
some important book. A useful man eminently 
on a daily paper ; well-read, reckless to audaci- 
ty, brilliant, various. The time came, however, 
when journalism failed to satisfy Herman West- 
ray's ambition or occupy his mind ; imagination 
demanded a wider field. He gave his spare 
hours (time that should have been given to sleep 
for the most part) to the composition of a pic- 
ture of modem society — in other words, a novel. 
The book was published ; his fellow- workers of 
the daily press blew their trumpets loud and 
shrill, and Herman Westray was famous. There 
was just enough sparkle, originality, or eccen- 
tricity in the book to an;iuse men ; just enough 
passion to interest women. The novel was there- 
fore popular alike in club and boudoir ; and 
Herman's success fully justified his withdrawal 
from newspaper work, save for occasional critic- 
al articles, the authorship whereof gave him pow- 
er among his brothers of the pen. His first nov- 
el had been followed by a successful comedy, his 
comedy by a second novel, pronounced an ad- 
vance on the first. Since then he had written 
more plays and more novels, and had published 
a volume of lyrics which some among the critics 
pronounced not unworthy of Heine, while otli- 
ers denounced the writer as at once trivial, im- 
moral, and blasphemous. 

He had made money also, and had exchanged 
a second fioor in Essex Street, Strand, for cham- 
bers in Piccadilly, not large, but costly. He 
had seen a good deal of the best society, and not 
a little of the worst. In a word, he had lived 
his life without much thought of the future, with 
some forgetfulness of the past — his mother be- 
ing dead by this time, and his sisters lacking 
that influence for good which she had exercised 
to the last. 

And now he has come to Llandrysak for rest 
of body and mind — sorely needing both — expect- 
ing to' find here a placid bovine existence, far 
from the regions of fervid desires and ardent 
hopes. Yet already his mind is fluttered, his 
bodj- restless; that sweet empty life of the lotus- 



land remains for him no more. He ought to be 
lying yonder in some ripple of that ferny hill, 
looking up at the blue summer sky, listening idly 
to the hum of vagabond bee, the tinkle of distant 
sheep-beU. 

"Poor Myra!" he sighs at last ; "it's no use 
trying to work to-day. Sir Bergamot is dumb 
as the Sphinx. The new comedy must stand 
over till I feel more in the vein. Provoking 
rather, for I thought I should have dashed off 
my three acts in a week or so, and taken the piece 
back to London with me. I know Myra is anx- 
ious about her opening piece, and this Frivolity 
is a serious undertaking for that nervous little 
soul — or would be serious if there were not re- 
sources in the background." 

He sighs, puts away his papers, locks up his 
dispatch-box, and goes down stairs again, having 
made as little use of his morning as it is possible 
for a man to make. In half an hour the lunch- 
eon-bell will ring, and luncheon to-day will, for 
the gypsy tea party, mean dinner, for they con- 
template walking home by moonlight, and it will 
be ten o'clock most likely ere the Cambria sees 
them safely housed. 

"After all, I came down here for a rest," re- 
flects Herman, " and I don't see why I should 
worry myself into a fever about Myra's comedy.** 

He saunters to the pine grove, where the wa- 
ter-drinkers, looking always more or less like 
the inmates of a private lunatic asylum, are seat- 
ed here and there on rustic benches in a low- 
spirited manner, doing nothing, looking at noth- 
ing, to all appearances thinking of nothing. 

Not so Herman. He lights a cigar, and gives 
himself up to severe thought. He muses on his 
present condition of life, and wondei*s if it is al- 
together the best and happiest existence he could 
make for himself. It is a pleasant thing to know 
that when he puts on his hat he covers all his 
responsibilities ; that measles may decimate the 
infant population and he be none the worse; 
that the advance in the prices of coals and butch- 
er's-meat can affect him but lightly. Yet it is 
not altogether soothing to consider that, were he 
to die to-morrow, there is no one, save those 
dear girls in Devonshire, on whom he bestows a 
passing thought once in six weeks or so, who 
would particularly regret his departure. Yes, 
perhaps one other person would be genuinely 
sorry for a little while ; but every thought con- 
nected with that other person is more or less a 
pain, and he shrinks from the question of her 
feelings. 

People are always telling him that he ought 
to marry ; that it would be better for himself, 
better for his career, that he should be more heav- 
ily weighted in the race of life. Existence is too 
easy for him, these wise ones say ; he is in dan- 
ger of becoming selfish, cynical, if he has not al- 
ready acquired the vices of egotism and cynicism; 
he is in danger of hardening into the bachelor 
Sybarite who thinks his club is "going to the 
deuce, you know," if his favorite table is pre-en- 
gaged or his cutlet overdone. 

Luncheon is over, and at three o'clock the gyp- 
sy party have begun their march, with Dewrance 
as pilot. He knows every meadow and hill and 
wooded gorge and water-coui*se for twenty miles 
round Llandrysak, though he has only inhabited 
. that inland watering-place for a couple of months. 
His friends have mustered strong, the ladies in 
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an alarming majority ; but Dewrance himself is 
equal to six ordinary bachelors, and Westray, as 
a popular author, counts double. Mr. Milner, 
perpetual curate of an unpronounceable parish 
in the north, has a knot of admiring listeners 
to his really delightful conversation. The way 
by which they go is delicious : through narrow 
paths, between deep stony banks clothed with 
ferns and fox-gloves, mosses and lichens, pine- 
trees rising tall on the rough slopes above ; then 
past a group of mighty beeches on a grassy knoll, 
across a farm-yard and a wide stretch of undu- 
lating meadow-land, where the cattle stand at 
gaze as the mernr pedestrians go by. The gates 
are tall and stiff, regular five-barred gates, and 
rigidly padlocked against the straying of cattle ; 
and these Mr. Dewrance and his party have to 
climb — toil provocative of much mirth. From 
the last of the meadows they come into perhaps 
the prettiest bit of all that varied walk — a nar- 
row path on the top of the steep bank of a tor- 
rent, deeply cloven in the hill ; a shallow stream 
rushes over the rocky bed of this wooded gorge, 
and one just sees the shine of water through the 
interlacing branches of oak and ash, sapling and 
undergrowth. 

This walk by the torrent winds np the shoul- 
der of the hill. 

** Don't look round, one of you, till you come 
to the top," cries Dewrance; whereupon every 
body turns instantaneously, and there is a si- 
multaneous gush of admiration. Behind them, 
around them, every where in the sunny distance, 
rise the hills, green and brown, darkly wooded, 
bright with verdure, bleak and barren, craggy 
and bold, steeped in the summer light, painted 
against the deep blue sky. 

"How lovely!" 

"Scene-painter!" roars Westray, in the voice 
of the gallery demanding Mr. Telbin. 

" You ought to have waited till you got to the 
brow of the hill," says Dewrance, vexed that a 
coup de Mdtre should be lost. 

They pause again at the gate which crests the 
hill, .and look back again. The panorama is a 
little wider; they see deeper into the smiling 
valley, where the river Pennant winds like a wan- 
dering thread of silver. They look at the white 
homesteads scattered far apart among the hills, 
and think how sinless and placid life might be 
in such fair solitudes ; and every one of them is 
for the moment as ardent a worshiper of nature 
as Wordsworth himself. 

The air blows fresh on these green heights, 
and has a flavor of the salt sea. This wide 
grassy hill which they are to cross is called Cym- 
brie's Bank, the word ** bank" sufficing for the 
loftiest hill in these regions. 

Dewrance walks gayly on with his circle of 
fair young votaries. He is telling them stories 
of his foreign experience — stories romantic, trag- 
ical, absorbing — to which the listeners lend at- 
tentive ears, the curate excelling in the art of 
narration. Over that wide green hill, and then 
along the breast of another hill, and anon they 
see a sharp peak before them, crowned with a 
mound or earthen breastwork — all that remains 
of a Roman fortress, according to Welsh tradi- 
tion and Richard Dewrance. 

They go down the green slope, and into a 
stony-hearted lane ; a lane that should be green 
and grassy, but which some rural proprietor, for 



his own pleasure, has paved with rough boulders ; 
a lane which to young ladies with three-inch 
heels to their boots is assuredly a place of tor- 
ture. Our Welsh maidens trip across the rugged 
stones easily enough, and the lane is pleasantly 
shaded by tall hedges of hazel and sloe, black- 
berry, dog-rose, oak sapling, and crab-apple, and 
all sweet things that flourish by the way-side. 
After the lane there is a brook to cross, and 
then a little thicket, a gap in a hedge to get 
through — and they are at the Shaky Bridge. 

He is not a mighty beast, this Welsh lion ; not 
by any means a marvel of engineering as applied 
to bridges. He consists of a couple of planks in 
a state of decay slung across the naiTow river by 
means of loose wires, which rattle wofully at every 
step of the passenger. But mild as the beast is, 
he has wrought terror in many a gentle breast, 
and Mr. Dewrance's young ladies scream and ex- 
claim not a little as they trip lightly across this 
primitive suspension - bridge. But if not the 
bridge itself, assuredly the landscape in which 
it is set deserves the fame it has won: that 
placid valley ; that winding river, with its ferny 
banks and overshadowing trees ; that simple vil- 
lage church on the higher ground yonder, with 
its lopsided wooden tower, its ivied wall — ivy 
among which roses red and white have entwined 
themselves lovingly. The long narrow valley is 
shut in by hills — loftier crests rising in the mid- 
dle distance above the fortress - crowned peak 
which stands boldly out in the foreground. 

"Well, Westray, do you think the Shaky 
Bridge is worth a three-mile walk?" inquires 
Dewrance of his friend. 

Herman has not taken pains to make himself 
agreeable during the pilgrimage, but has been 
apt to hang behind in self-communion, to the 
aggravation of some of the young ladies, who 
compare him unfavorably with the curate, and 
decide that he puts all his cleverness into his 
books. 

"Yes," replies Herman, looking listlessly 
round: "the scenery is pretty enough; rather 
tea-boardy ; but it isn't Nature's fault that land- 
scape painters have vulgarized her. Nice little 
tumble-down old church — 'near yonder copse, 
where once a garden smiled' — and that kind of 
thing." 

He is angry with Miss Morcombe for not be- 
ing here ; still more angry with himself for feel- 
ing the whole thing a failure without her. There 
are no signs of her or of the Fethericks. The 
young man with the light cart which has brought 
the comestibles is the only human object in the 
landscape. 

** Now, ladies and gentlemen," cries Mr. Dew- 
rance, blithely, "the first part of the entertain- 
ment will be *five, six, picking up sticks, 'as the 
nursery rhyme says. We want no end of fire- 
wood for our kettle." 

Away speed the damsels gayly, the younger 
among the gentlemen active in their assistance. 
Dewrance takes Mr. Milner to look at the church. 

"Come with us, Westray, won't you?" he 
roars, looking t)ack; and Herman follows listless- 
ly, thinking of that comedy for Mrs. Brandreth's 
theatre, and how he is to find a telling situation 
for the end of the second act. 

The church door is open, and seated in the 
porch, discoursing with an ancient and toothless 
female, they discover the Reverend Evan Peth- 
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erick, incumbent of Lochwlthian, Tops; the ball- 
terrier culled up &t his fest. Hennan brigbtens. 
Bud for the raoTnent forgets his Inchoate comed; . 
He shakes bnads with the Beverend Evan ; 
}» curesees Topay ; he peert iaio the doBk; lit- 



tle chnrch. Tea, she ia there atone, stancling in 
a thoughtful atUtnde, locJdng op at one of the 
bomel; tablets. 

" M; nieces are orer the bills snd far away," 
sajB Mr. Petherick, " but Ediihn is in there, ' 
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Herman goes in, leaving the three Charchmen 
in the porch. He is close beside her before she 
iis aware of his coming, and then she turns and 
looks. 

*' * And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush'd,* " 
says Herman, inwardly, quoting her favorite poet. 

Yes, she blushes at sight of him; only the 
bright brief blush that bespeaks surprise, of 
course. 

'*I did not know you were to be here," she 
says, as they shake hands. **In fact, I really 
thought you had gone back to London." 

He had talked of a speedy departure the other 
day at Lochwithian. 

'* No, I get fonder of your country as I know 
it better." 

They go round the little church together, look- 
ing at the tablets, slate or marble, setting forth 
the virtues of departed Joneses, Lloyds, Will- 
iamses, Morgans, and Davises, and talking a lit- 
tle in subdued tones, as befits the sacred build- 
ing. Such a quaint, old-world little church, 
with high wooden pews, square, spacious, but as 
uncomfortable as the carpenter's art could make 
them ; the benches mere shelves ; small latticed 
windows, squeezed here and there into the walls 
wherever it was convenient to put them, dimly 
ittumine the whitewashed interior. The only 
Attempt at architectural regularity has been in 
the three naiTow windows over the communion- 
table, and one of these has been walled up by 
a ponderous monument to some dQparted Prices, 
who have been a power in the land. 

There is not much to look at, but the little 
seems eminently interesting to Herman. He 
lingers before every tablet ; he leans with folded 
arms upon one of the pew doors while he ques- 
tions Editha about her life. He is making a 
study of her for his next novel ; his interest in 
her is purely aesthetic — on that point he has no 
doubt 

'* You have never found life at Lochwithian 
monotonous ; never sighed for any wider world ?" 
he asks. 

<* Never. I do not say that I have not some- 
times wished to travel. I suppose that is a nat- 
ural wish with every one — to see all that is 
strange and lovely in this wonderful world." 

Herman sighs. For his own part he seems to 
have turned the world inside out, like an old 
glove, and left nothing to be desired in it. 

'*But the thought that Ruth could not go 
with me, and the thought of how much I should 
leave behind me* in our dear old home," she re- 
sumes, '* has always checked the wish for change 
or distance." 

" Yet you do not mean to spend dll your days 
at Lochwithian ? You might as well be a nun 
at once." 

"There is nothing appalling to my mind in 
the idea of a convent," answers Editha, smiling ; 
'*if there were any vow that I could make to 
bind me to Ruth, I would willingly make it — 
her happiness is so dependent upon me, poor 
darling !" 

''Would it not be wise to begin at once and 
train somebody to take your place, your ultimate 
departure being inevitable ? Some' lucky fellow 
— an earnest young Churchman, for instance^ 
like Dewrance — will persuade you to exchange 
vour sphere of action for a rather wider one. 
Vou will be the ideal pastor's wife." 



** Thanks for the compliment," answers Edi- 
tha, lightly. ''I am too happy at home to be 
in any hurry for the coming of the ideal pastor." 

*' He will come some day, be sure." 

Poor Dewrance looks in at the door at this 
moment, showing those even white teeth of his 
under a somewhat unclerical mustache. 

**Miss Morcombe, Westray, we* are here to 
enjoy the scenery ; don't waste your time look- 
ing at those uninteresting tablets." 

** I have found them full of interest," says 
Herman. 

They come out of the church at the curate's 
bidding, and saunter round the church -yard, 
which is a curiously one-sided necropolis, the 
Welsh insisting upon being buried with . their 
faces to the east, so that they may be ready at 
the great trumpet-cjall. The humble graves are 
neatly kept ; some curiously paved with pebbles, 
some decorated with flowers, some with cut 
branches of box stuck close together, and others 
with box planted densely and cut into the shape 
of a cofSn. This last is evidently esteemed the 
most recherche thing in graves. ^ 

They gaze and loiter, Editha explaining all 
that needs explanation in the rustic scene. They 
talk freely, as they talised the other day by the 
rushy margin of the river, and it seems somehow 
to both of them that they have been friends and 
companions for a long time. 

Herman finds himself talking of his own feel- 
ings, his own history — sure sign that his com- 
panion is sympathetic, for he is not given to ego- 
tistical prosings. He tells Editha of his youth, 
touching lightly upon his struggles, but owning 
without reserve that he has labored for his 
bread. 

'* And now, after pulling against the tide for 
a goodish time, I find myself at thirty in smooth 
water," he says ; *' and I have nothing to do but 
drift quietly with the stream and keep on the 
sunny side of the river, or, in other words, make 
the most and best of my life." 

*'But you will go on working?" exclaims 
Editha, with a surprised look ; ''your ambition 
is not dead ?" 

His only answer for the moment is a sigh. 

"Progress is a grand word,'' he says at last, 
"but how few they are who have the elements 
of progress in their nature ! To go up like a 
rocket and come down like a stick seems the 
natural tendency of human genius. Bulwer 
Lytton, the most varied genius since Shakspeare, 
is the only man I can think of at this moment 
whose power was always growing." 

"Was not that because he had an inexhaust- 
ible ambition, and a just and modest apprecia- 
tion of his genius, and loved his art for its own* 
sake, without consideration of fee or reward? 
For my own part, when people say they are no< 
ambitions, I always fancy they mean that they 
are idle." 

. "Perhaps you are right," replies Herman. 
"A man may go on working, and work hard, in 
a groove, and seem a pattern of industry, with- 
out any great mental efibrt. The strain only 
comes when he strives to rise above his normal 
work." 

And then after a pause he says, thoughtfully : 

" I had more, ambition before my mother died. 
Any little success I made was such a delight to 
her ! Every word of praise given to me was to 
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her a peai'l of price. Perhaps if I had some one 
as keenly interested in my future, I should work 
harder, have nobler aspirations, be less content 
with the bread-and-cheese of literature.** 

*' You have sisters ; they must be warmly in- 
terested in you.** 

'* A sister's interest is like a draught of new 
milk to a thirsty traveler — ^refreshing, but not 
inspiring.*' 

** I would rather have Ruth*s praise or Ruth's 
interest than any one else's,** says Editha. 

'*Yes, women as a rule like milk-and-water, 
but even the soberest men prefer a dash of alco- 
hoHn their drink.** 

They stroll down the valley to the little shel- 
tered nook near the bridge, where the gypsy fire 
is blazing merrily, and is the cause of much 
merriment in others. Tea is ready, but tea- 
cups are scarce, and eveiy one can not be sup- 
plied at once. There is the river conveniently 
close, however, and plenty of tea-cloths in the 
basket ; so the washing of cups and saucers in 
the running stream affords a diverting employ- 
ment to some of the young ladies and one very 
young gentleman. Conspicuous among these 
skirmishers are Mr. Petherick*8 nieces, who 
have little to recommend them to notice beyond 
the length of their legs and the shortness of 
their petticoats, being in that stage of rapid and 
inconvenient growth when frocks seem to shrink 
I)alpably day by day. Shrewsbury cakes, Po- 
lish bread, strawberries, big crimson cherries, 
are fully appreciated by the revelers after that 
three-mile walk. Dewrance, in his character 
of host at this open-air banquet, is simply ad- 
mirable. The ladies consume orange pekoe in 
an alaiming manner, like the young woman 
made famous by Sam Weller. The kettle is an 
inexhaustible source of excitement, and roman- 
tic young ladies feel that this is gypsy life in- 
deed. After tea the younger and more frivo- 
lous of the party go and swing upon the Shaky 
Bridge, to the apparent endangerment of that 
frail fabric; others wander away in twos and 
threes, or muster strong round Dewrance. 

"Now remember,** he says, as they prepare 
to scatter themselves, **we all meet here at 
half past eight. We shall have moonlight for 
our walk home.*' 

"Delicious!** gasp the young ladies. "You 
plan evei7 thing so nicely, Mr. Dewrance!** — 
as if he had telegraphed to some London firm 
for the moon. 

Herman and Editha climb the hill in the fore- 
ground. He has asked her to show him the Ro- 
man earth-work. The sunbunied sward is slip- 
pery as glass, save where the bracken gives firm- 
er foot-hold. Herman grasps Editha*s hand now 
and then in the slipperiest places — not that she 
has much need of his assistance, for her foot is 
fieet and firm as Atalanta's. They reach the 
summit, breathless but not weary, and have the 
little mound, with its scooped-out basin, all to 
themselves. From this height they survey the 
rest of the picnickers straying here and there, 
the group of admiring females round Dewrance, 
the two pastors, Milner and Petherick, pacing 
soberly by the river. 

"Nice to feel one's self quite away from the 
rest of the world !*' exclaims Herman. 

He examines the earth-work, which to the 
wisest of archffiologists says very little — and Her- 



man is no archaeologist. His mind is too pure- 
ly literary, too imaginative and poetical in its 
bent, to affect the dry bones of history. Upon 
his eye all that is fair in the past shines beauti- 
ful and glorious like a picture ; he has no taste 
for looking on the other side of the canvas, or 
for anatomizing the bright and living image that 
charms his fancy. 

They seat themselves upon the low bank and. 
watch the sunset almost in silence. Gorgeously, 
in billows of crimson and purple, sinks the golden 
round, fiery and splendid, like the brazen targe 
of a victor in the fight. Who should find many 
words in the presence of that awful splendor ? 

' ^ Do you remember what Mirabeau said of the 
sun on his death-bed?" asks Herman, as the 
gleaming edge of the disk dips and vanishes in 
a sea of molten gold. "' If he is not God, he is 
His cousin-german.'*' 

Far away stretches the undulating landscape, 
gilded by that western glory. A beautiful world 
verily ; and yet there are so many who prefer the 
shady side of Pall-mall ! 

"Odd, isn't it, "says Herman, reflecting upon 
this fact, "that men can turn their backs upon 
nature without a sigh, to shut themselves in. 
houses like packing-cases, and tramp stony pave- 
ments, and breathe sewer gas, and — like it? 
What gregarious animals we must be, that a^ 
crowd is so attractive to us! A curious indi- 
cation of how small a world we possess in our- 
selves individually. Such men as Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge could afford to inhabit 
solitudes; their crowd was within — ^a host of 
thoughts and fancies and vivid dreams that were 
better company than men and women. *' 

"You speak as if you did not care for the 
country." 

"I care for it intensely — as a picture; but I 
doubt my capacity for being happy out of a great 
city. The press and conflict of life are a neces- 
sity of my being. I admire your fine old Priory 
and its gardens — full of such a tender smiling 
peace ; I wonder at your tranquil even days, as 
at a fable of some enchanted isle — ^like Prospe- 
ro's without Caliban." 

They talk of many things. All too soon it is 
eight o'clock — a quarter past — ^twenty minutes 
past — and they must go down to the valley where 
Dewrance is to assemble his forces. 

Mr. Petherick has driven Miss Morcombe and 
his nieces in his pony-carriage — ^a commodious 
rather than elegant vehicle, which carries any 
number, and would move a houseful of furniture 
at a push. He is to drive them back through 
the moon-lit lanes, while Mr. Dewrance's paity 
wander over the grassy hill and by the mysteri- 
ous path above die mountain gorge, where the 
fairies might hold high festivals on such nights as 
these, if earth had not grown too old for them. 

The incumbent of Lochwithian had enjoyed 
himself amazingly, and in the fullness of his 
heart is bent upon making some return of hospi- 
tality to the curate. 

"Come and lunch with me to-morrow," he 
says, expansively. " We won*t call it dinner, 
for that means ceremony, and mine is only a 
bachelor's box. You'll come vrith your friend, 
Mr. Westray, I hope?** 

"I had serious thoughts of going back to 
London to-morrow," replies Herman; "but I 
can*t resist such a tempting invitation.'* 
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He has a vague idea that in lunching with 
Mr. Petherick he will have some chance of see- 
ing Editha once more before he goes back to 
that world of action and strife which knows her 
not. 

He has the privilege of handing her into the 
pony-carriage, adjusting her wraps — for her dress 
is thin and the night-dews falling. They shake 
hands, and the pony trots away with his load at 
a complacent jig-jog pace ; and Herman feels that 
the night and the landscape have lost a charm. 

He is more thoughtful than ever throughout 
the homeward walk. The scene is mysteriously 
lovely in the moonlight — conducive to waking 
dreams. 

**I think I ought to pack my portmantean," 
he says to himself, as they enter the avenue of 
the Cambria — black as the mouth of Erebus, 
save for a shaft of moonshine darting through 
the pine tops here and there. *' I feel curiously 
like falHng in love. But then IVe taken the dis- 
ease so often, and found myself so little the worse 
for it when it was over!" 

He does not pack his portmanteau to-night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Wenn Zwel von einander Bcheiden, 
So geben sie sich die HSnd', 
Und rangen au za weinen, 
Und Beofzen otme End. 

"Wir haben nicht geweioet, 

Wir seufzteii nicht, * Weh V und * Ach I* 
Die Thrftnen und die Seufzer, 
Die kamen hintemach.'' 

Mr. Pethbrick's bachelor*8 box — a tempo- 
rary abode which he occupies pending the erec- 
tion of a vicarage on the prettiest bit of thirty 
acres of glebe — ^is as cozy a little habitation as 
one would desire to find in a day's journey. It 
is about half a mile from the village of Loch- 
withian, sheltered on every side by towering peak 
or broad green slope with wooded fringe. Rather 
inconvenient internally, perhaps, looked at from 
the utilitarian point of view, as the bedrooms 
have evidently been a subject of minor impor- 
tance in the builder's plan, and the staircase an 
unconsidered trifle. There are two snug sitting- 
rooms, however, a neat little doirs-house kitch- 
en, bow-windows opening upon a velvet lawn, 
and a shrubbery of choicest conifers, on which a 
previous incumbent has spent his substance and 
ids care. 

Mr. Petherick's idea of a rough-and-ready 
luncheon is by no means discouraging. A great 
bowl of roses beautifies the centre of the table ; 
snowy damask, quaint old Swansea china, heavy 
diamond cut glass, a fore-quarter of lamb, a ham, 
a pair of fowls, a silvery slab of salmon gar- 
nished with cucumber, a salad, and a few kick- 
shaws of confectionery, form no uninviting pic- 
ture. Herefordshire cider, sherry, and claret are 
the accompaniments of the meaL 

The gentlemen have walked over from Llan- 
drysak, and bring appetites sharpened by the 
clear mountain air. There is much conversa- 
tion, chiefly of matters ecclesiastical or universi- 
ty reminiscences, to which Herman listens, or 
in which he joins with a mild interest. His at- 
tention is keener presently, when his host begins 
to talk of Editha. 



Yes, she is a lovely girl," says Mr. Peth- 
erick, in reply to an observation of Mr. Mil- 
ner's — ** lovely in the best sense of the word. I 
have watched her growth as one watches some 
beautiful flower. I never knew any one in whom 
goodness and thoughtfulness for others were so 
spontaneous a quality. If I could only see her 
married to the man of my choice, I should be hap- 
py, for then I should know Lochwithian would 
not lose her." 

''The man of your choice is a local power, 
then, I conclude ?" remarks Herman, frigidly, 
as if this observation of the vicar's was in some 
measure an affront. 

'' Yes ; Vivian Hetheridge has one of the finest 
estates in the countiy, and is a generous-hearted, 
right-minded young fellow into the bargain." 

''Young, a land-owner, right-minded, and no 
doubt go^-looking," says Herman: "strange 
that a lady should be indifferent to so much ex- 
cellence I At the West End of London, now, 
Mr. Hetheridge would be — like popular securi- 
ties on the Stock Exchange — inquired for." 

Mr. Petherick does not pursue the subject; 
but that image of a wealthy and agreeable suitor 
dwells curiously in Herman's mind. He is spec- 
ulating upon Mr. Hetheridge's virtues and Mr. 
Hetheridge's chances as the gentlemen stroll 
round the .vicar s garden and admire the vicar's 
poultry, which have free warren under the orna- 
mental timber on the lawn. 

Mr. Milner asks to see Lochwithian Church, 
whereat Herman brightens visibly. The church 
is so near the Priory, and there is just the possi- 
bility of their meeting Miss Morcombe. 

"Yes, you really should see the church," he 
exclaims ; " it is a gem." 

Mr. Petherick opens the garden gate; they 
cross a meadow, and find themselves at the foot 
of the great green hill which shelters that placid 
vale, where the monks of old made their home. 

Much as he admires the church, Mr. West- 
ray does not care about seeing it again. He 
stays outside with Dewrance — stays in sight of 
the Prioiy windows, which look down upon them 
from above the shrubbeiied bank. 

" I shall go back to London to-mon'ow," says 
Herman. 

"You have been threatening me with that 
calamity for the last ten days. Do you mean 
to-morrow in a rigid actual sense, or the Shaks- 
pearean to-morrow, which * creeps on with petty 
pace from day to day,' and is never overtaken by 
man ?" 

"No, I really must go back. I don't get on 
with my work in these peaceful solitudes. Odd, 
isn't it? I miss my own particular chair, my 
books of reference." 

"I understand. You can't write a ctomedy 
without Scribe and Benedix at your elbow." 

" My comedy has not progressed. However, 
I have gained what I wanted — ^health ; and I 
have reason to be grateful to Llandrysak. Do 
yon know this Mr. Hetheridge whom the vicar 
talks of?" 

" Yes, I have met him. A very good fellow. " 

"And attached to Miss Morcombe?" 

"Positively adores her; carries the evidence 
of his hopeless condition upon him, visible to the 
naked eye." 

"And will end by winning her, no doubt. 
The eternal fitness of things is in his favor." 
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The cnrate shakes his head sagely. 

'* Editba Morcombe is not a girl to be goV' 
erned by worldly considerations/' he says. 

**But her education, her surroundings, her 
own bent of mind — all fit her to be a country 
gentleman's wife. No other union could be so 
in harmony with her character. She would 
never make a woman of fashion or a woman of 
the world ; nor is she adapted to mate with a 
struggler who has his way to make in life. A 
rural parish is her natural sphere." 

'* Assuredly, " answers Dewrance : ** your crit- 
ical mind has arrived at a just estimate of her 
disposition." 

Hoofs come clattering down the hill. Herman 
and the curate look up from their station by the 
church-yard gate, and survey the equestrian^ — a 
lady on a chestnut horse, riding between a mid' 
die-aged gentleman on a deep-chested, weight- 
carrying brown cob and a gentleman on a showy 
bav. 

The middle-aged gentleman is Squire Mor- 
combe, and the lady is Editha. The gentleman 
on the bay is young, fresh-colored, good-looking, 
clad in gray homespun, and stoutly booted. He 
carries a short hunting-whip, and has the air of 
being more at home on horseback than else- 
where. 

** That's young Hetheridge," says 3ir. Dew- 
rance. 

*'A sweetly commonplace young man, with 
that vacuous expression which friendly souls call 
an open countenance." 

Editha and her father see the gentlemen at 
the gate, and ride up to them. There is shak- 
ing of hands and friendly greeting. 

*^Come in and have tea," says the squire, in 
his hearty way. " Dewrance, you've met Heth- 
eridge. Mr. Westray, Mr. Hetheridge." And 
then, bringing himself alongside the bay, '* You 
must have heard of Westray — literary man — 
writes books, you know, and what not. Very 
nice fellow." 

Vivian Hetheridge has saluted the stranger 
stiffly. He is in that stage of fatuity in which a 
man sees a rival and an enemy in every other 
man; and he has heard Editha talk of this 
Westray with a too evident interest. 

They ride slowly up to the porch, Herman 
walking at Editha's side, and taking no more 
notice of Mr. Hetheridge than if that landed es- 
quire had been a groom. Dewrance stays behind 
to bring the two elder churchmen. 

**We always have afternoon tea in ray sis- 
ter's room," says Editha, as she and Herman go 
into the hall. '* You will not mind ?" 

**Mind? I should like it of all things. I 
want to talk to your sister about her painting." 

Editha leads the way to that pretty sitting- 
room on the upper floor, Herman and Mr. Heth- 
eridge following. The latter is quite at home, 
and is welcomed warmly by Ruth, who greets 
Herman courteously, but not effusively. 

"I thought you had forgotten us all, Vivian," 
she says, ** it is so long since we have seen you." 

**I have been away for a fortnight. I'm so 
glad you missed me — a little." 

** You may call it very much if yon like." 

'* And Editha" — with a glance at the young 
lady in the riding-habit, who has lingered for a 
minute or so to re-arrange the flowers on the 
pretty oval tea-table before running away to 



change her costume — "she never misses any 
one. Too busy, I suppose." 

**I didn't know you were away," replies 
Editha, naively. * * I hope you enjoyed yourself." 

**0h yes. Tenby, to a man who goes there 
twice a year, is distractingly gay. I had the 
charge of my mother and sisters, and was there 
on duty." 

Editha runs off to dress, leaving Herman 
seated by Miss Morcombe's sofa. He begins to 
talk of that copy of Vandyck in the vestry, and 
of art in general, whereupon Ruth forgets her 
prejudices and vague apprehensions, and is at 
once interested. So few people who understand 
art ever come to Lochwithian Priory I 

."You know some of the Academicians?" she 
inquires, wonderingly, upon Herman's familiar 
mention of a great name. 

** Yes, I know most of the fellows." 

" It must be wonderful to live in the midst of 
such people," she says, with brightening eyes : 
"to hear of famous pictui'es before they are 
painted ; to know all about great books before 
they are written ; to live in the front rank of in- 
tellectual progress, instead of being quite outside 
the literaiy and artistic world, as we are here." 

" Yes, "says Herman, with his languid air, ** I 
am inclined to agree with the Laureate about 
the relative values of life in the wilderness and 
life in the city. And yet we metropolitans are 
poor creatures compai*ed with the children of the 
mountain and the flood. Look at your friend 
Mr. Hetheridge, for instance," with a glance at 
Vivian, who stands by the farther window pok- 
ing his flnger listlessly' between the bars of the 
little aviaiy. " What a magnificent animal 1 
Fresh clear eye, deep chest, straight legs — sound 
in wind and Umb. Intellectual London does 
not produce that kind of thing." 

"Mr. Hetheridge's physical superiority is his 
smallest claim to your admu'ation," replies Ruth, 
haughtily. Of all who have ever admired or 
wooed Editha, Vivian is Ruth's favorite. 

"No doubt. Men are like horses, and where 
form is faultless, one hardly expects to And vice. 
And destiny has placed Mr. Hetheridge in a 
groove from which a man can hardly get askew. 
Life is no problem to a country squire. Its lines 
are laid down for him — to be a' good son, a faith- 
ful husband, a judicious father, a kind master, a 
liberal landlord, a mild Conservative, with a dash 
of Liberalism to season his speeches at public 
dinners and Eisteddfods; to feed the hungry 
and clothe tHe naked — at Christmas-time — and 
to entertain his own class hospitably all the year 
round; to go to church on Sunday mornings, 
and ask the Vicarage people to all his dinner 
parties. What more can Heaven or man demand 
from the lord of the soil ?" 

Editha re-appears, fresh and blooming, in her 
simple dinner dress of gray silk, with ruffles of 
old Brussels lace at the throat and wrists. The 
two parsons follow a minute later, and their par- 
ty being now complete— for the squire despises 
feminine tea-fights— they all sit down, a merry 
circle enough — Mr. Hetheridge having brighten- 
ed wonderfully at Editha's return. 

He contrives to sit next her, and helps in the 
management of the old-fashioned silver kettle, 
and attends to the spirit-lamp. He carries Ruth's 
tea-cup to the little table by the sofa, and makes 
himself generally useful. The whole business 
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of the tea-table appears delightful to him, and he 
has an air of school-boy happiness essentially ir- 
ritating to Herman Westray, 

That gentleman contrives to enjoy himself 
notwithstanding. He is gayer than Dewrance 
has ever seen him ; and he and Mr. Milner have 
the lion's share of the conversation, and afford 
amusement to the whole party. Squire Heth- 
eridge sits silent when he has nothing to occupy 
him about tea-cups or kettle, and watches and 
listens, wondering-eyed, marveling how any two 
men can have so much to say as these two, whose 
words jostle each other, whose promptness of rep- 
artee seems, to his simple mind, equal to any thing 
he has read or heard of world-renowned jesters. 

It is half past six when the simple meal is fin- 
ished; and Dewrance reminds his fiiend that 
the dog-cart is waiting for them at the parsonage. 

"And you really leave Llandrysak to-mor- 
row?" Editha asks, as she and Herman shake 
hands, with ever so faint a tone of i*egret. 

"Really. I have been obliged to make it a 
positive engagement with myself — a point of 
honor as it were, like having a tooth extracted, 
or paying one's losses on the Derby — or I doubt 
if I could have nerved myself for the wi*ench." 
. ** You like the scenery so much ?" 

"I am absolutely astonished at ray own ca- 
pacity for admiring the beauties of nature. I 
should not have supposed that hills and valleys 
could have so endeared themselves to me. " 

"I am afraid you are not quite in earnest." 

"I am only too much in earnest." 

They are going down the wide old staircase 
side by side, the others preceding them, and her 
hand hangs so near him that he longs to clasp it 
in his own ; he feels his fingers drawn toward 
hers, as if by magnetic attraction. 

** You read German ?" he asks, abruptly. 

** Yes," with an inflection indicative of sur- 
prise. 

"Then you know all about the elective affin- 
ities?" 

"That's some idea of Goethe's, isn't it? I 
have only read one of his novels. I like Schiller 
80 much better." 

"A feminine mistake. Women read Wer- 
tker, and think that is the beginning and end of 
Goethe." 

They have lingered on the wide square land- 
ing, lighted dimly by a stained-glass window. 

"Are you coming, Westray?" shouts Dew- 
rance below. 

"Directly," answers Herman, impatiently. 
"I should so like to talk to you of German lit- 
erature," he continues. " How I wish there were 
any chance of your being in town next spring!" 

Editha smiles. 

" It is not the most improbable thing in the 
world. There is a scheme for a loop line from 
Pen-y-craig to Lochwithian. I believe papa is 
going up to London to attend committees and 
deputations, and I don't exactly know what. He 
has promised that if he goes he will take me. " 

" And will you promise, on your part, that if 
you do come yon will persuade Mr. Morcombe 
to call npon me ? I know most of the newspa- 
per people, and might be of some use to him." 

" I am sure papa will be very glad to see you 
again." 

. ^^Are you coming ?" in despairing appeal from 
Dewrance. 

C 



" One would suppose that dog-cart was a spe- 
cial train. Good-by, Miss Morcombe." 

They shake hands, lingeringly on Herman's 
part, and he runs down stairs, Editha remaining 
on the landing, leaning against one of the heral- 
dic lions. His last upward glance shows him 
the calm fair face, with its frame of dark hair 
and fresh youthful bloom. 

Mr. Morcombe promises to call at Herman's 
chambera in the spring, or perhaps even as early 
as February, as the railroad people are anxious 
to get their bill without delay. And thus Her- 
man Westray leaves Lochwithian, not altogeth- 
er without hope of meeting the serious-minded 
young lady again. 

"Why did you ask the squire to call upon 
you ?" growls Dewrance, with a discontented air, 
as they walk across the meadow, the two elder 
clerics in advance, discoursing profoundly upon 
glebe. " You say that Editha Morcombe is no 
wife for a man of your stamp ?" 

" Who talked of wives ? I merely wished to 
be commonly civil when the squire comes to Lon- 
don." 

" Commonly civil," echoes Dewrance : " I've 
seen curious i-esults come of common civility in 
my time." 

They go back to Mr. Petherick's bachelor's 
box, and being pressed thereto by the hospitable 
parson, smoke cigars and drink mild infusions 
of whisky and soda-water for an hour or two, 
and then drive back to Llandi^sak in the glow 
and glory of sunset, which has melted into moon- 
light before they arrive at the Cambria. 



CHAPTER V. 



"A year divides us, love from love. 

Though you love now, though I loved then. 
The gulf ie strait, but deep enough ; 
Who ehall recrose, who among men 
Shall cross again." 

An autumnal evening — soft, gray, and misty 
in the country ; thick, smoky, damp, and disa- 
greeable in the town. The last night of Octo- 
ber, and the first night of Hennan Westray 's 
new and original comedy. Hemlock ; the opening 
night of Mrs. Brandreth's brand-new theatre, 
the Frivolity — altogether a great night in the 
dramatic world. 

For the last week or so the critics, and those 
outside enthusiasts who make it their business 
to know all about the inside workings of their fa- 
vorite theatres, have been discussing Mrs. Bran- 
dreth's future. She is young, handsome, popular, 
and almost universally admired. Of course there 
are those unpleasant people, the judicious few, 
who think her art a shade too artificial, her beau- 
ty somewhat too sharply accentuated by those 
extravagances of toilette which astonish and de- 
light the mnltitude. But, on the whole, Myra 
Brandreth is a favorite with the play-going pub- 
lic, and it is a matter to be counted upon that 
the Frivolity stalls will fill nightly, and the Fri- 
volity private boxes — such cozy little nests of 
velvet and satin — will go ofl^ briskly at Mr. Mitch- 
ell's. The new theatre has been discussed at 
West End dinner-tables with that amiable as- 
sumption of knowledge and unconscious igno- 
rance which distinguish the dramatic authority 
of polite life. The salaries Mrs. Brandreth is to 
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paj her company, the cost of the decorations, 
the terms Mr. Westray is to receive for his play, 
have been stated with an exactness which passes 
cuiTent for accuracy. 

And now the all-important night has arrived, 
and at a quarter before eight the dainty little 
theatre is packed as closely as if it wei*e indeed 
a bonbon box filled with chocolats pralMs and 
chocolats a la crhne. The cntics are there in 
full phalanx, some of them with handsome wives 
at their elbows to assist them in forming their 
opinions, or at least to expound the merits of 
Mrs. Brandreth's dresses. All these critical gen- 
tlemen display a lively interest in the event of 
the night, and it is hard to believe that gall may 
flow from their pens instead of honey. 

The general public is here in full force, having 
''paid its money, eager for the favorite's triumph ; 
but that particular public of literature and art, 
which in many cases has not paid for admittance, 
is the most noticeable. These the general pub- 
lic point out to each other and whisper about, 
whUe the band plods resolutely through a set of 
German widtzes to which nobody thinks of list- 
ening. 

The private boxes are all full, in some cases 
to repletion ; pretty faces, bright dresses, line the 
theatre. It has lieen so artfully designed that 
the gallery, though a fair place for seeing from, 
is almost invisible to the parterre and boxes, be- 
ing, as it were, effaced by a dome of gilded lat- 
tice, the most noticeable feature in the house, 
which screens the sun-burner and tempers its ef- 
fulgence. Above this peiforated dome there are 
large sky-lights which open to the cool night, so 
that in warm and fine weather the Frivolity may 
be made almost an open-air theatre. 

The one private box which is not well filled is 
the stage-box on the left of the proscenium. 
Here sits a gentleman in solitary state — a gen- 
tleman of about five-and-thirty — in faultless even- 
ing dress. His hair, mnstache, and whiskers are 
of that nondescript color which it would be flat- 
tery to call brown, mockery to describe as au- 
burn ; they are of the hue of a well-preserved 
hay-rick, but are made the most of by the bar- 
ber's art, and are evidently not unvalued by their 
owner. The general expression of the gentle- 
man's face is weary to vacuousness. His dull 
gray eye surveys the house, but no warmth is 
communicated to it by the enthusiasm evident in 
that expectant crowd. 

'^ There's Earlswood, in that stage-box," says 
Mr. Pollintory, the critic, to a brother of the 
quill ; '^ wonder how he feels now that the build- 
er's bill has come in ?'* 

'* Pshaw I a howling swell like that thinks no 
more of paying for a theatre than you would of 
settling for a Greenwich dinner. He has more 
coal mines than I have pairs of boots." 

Opera-glasses are directed to the solitary gen- 
tleman by this time. It is generally known that 
he is Lord Earlswood, and it is known to the 
esoteric few that Lord Earlswood's money is to 
pay for the building of the Frivolity. Of course 
Mrs. Brandreth has taken the theatre in good 
faith, and wiU pay her rent, two thousand a year, 
as punctually as quarter-day comes round, and 
will stand or fall by her venture ; but it is known 
that the actual erection of the theatre is Lord 
Earlswood's affair. The straw-colored quilted 
satin ; the amethyst-hued velvet cushions, chair 



covers, curtains ; the medallion portraits of Ju- 
liet, Cordelia, Desdemona, Bosalind, Perdita^ 
Beatrice, Kathaiine, painted by Academicians ; 
the crystal girandoles with clusters of Parian 
candles, in which a slender gas tube is artfully 
inserted ; the cloak-rooms, with their luxurious 
appliances ; the smoking divan, opening upon a 
wide stone balcony, where the smokers may sit 
on warm nights — these, and a hundred other de- 
tails, Lord Earbwood must pay for ; and the 
British public uses its lorgnettes freely, and re- 
gards him with a kind of interest, on account of 
his risk ; just as on the turf the same public is 
interested in the man who is known to speculate 
deeply. 

There has been an airy trifle in the way of 
burletta to play the audience in — pretty girls 
with fresh young voices, well-dressed, well-bred 
young men, and sparkling French music; but 
now the serious interest, the vital business of the 
night, is to begin with Herman's comedy. 

Hemlock, a classical comedy, suggested by 
Emile Augier: '^Suggested is a g^xl word," 
says Mr. Skalper, in the stalls, to his firiend Mr. 
Phlayer. ** Of course we know what it is, La 
CiguS done into modem slang." 

Behind the scenes the excitement is feverous, 
breathless, but not noisy; sound and fury are 
not to be allowed in Myra Brandreth's theatre. 
The scene-painter soothes his ruffled nerves with 
a cigar in the dim solitude of his painting-room 
in the flies, and wonders whether those Pompei- 
an scenes which he has labored at with so much 
care and energy will hit that uncertain mark 
— the public taste. In the wardrobe — a bare 
and uninviting apartment, also in the region of 
the flies, and opening upon the gutter and para- 
pet of the building — Mrs. Lockstitch, the cos- 
tume-maker, and her pale-faced minions are sew- 
ing the last bit of gold-lace on the last of the 
ballet dresses, while the damsel who is to wear 
that classic garment waits anxiously in the 
dressing-room below, scantily clad in tight-fit- 
ting pink hose, and solacing herself with half a 
pint of porter and a ham sandwich. This open- 
ing night of the theatre is an occasion on which 
even an honest little ballet girl, living on her own 
salary and helping mother to live withal, may 
rush into the extravagance of an 'am sandwich. 

But excitement the most intense, because the 
most suppressed, reigns in Myra Brandreth's 
dressing-room — that exquisite apartment which 
focuses in one small centre the costliness and 
taste of the whole building. Lord Earlswood 
has said to the architect, '^Let the manageress's 
dressing-room be as perfect as art can make it. 
Simply that ; any thing less than Uiat, and I 
shall consider the house a failure." 

The architect has obeyed according to his 
lights. Pompadour in the plenitude of her pow- 
er, With France at her feet, acknowledged pro- 
tectress of the arts, may have had rooms as ele- 
gant, but not more elegant or more costly. Walls 
of sky blue satin worked with butterflies and 
birds in floss silk — birds and butterflies so artist- 
ic that they seem living creatures flying across a 
tropical sky ; doors veneered with ivory, man- 
tel-piece of l^'^vres, ceiling painted with birds and 
butterflies such as flit across the satin walls, 
chairs and couches marvels of luxury, toilette-ta- 
ble the crowning wonder of all, entirely of ivory 
and silver. 
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Mvra Brandreth stands before the cheval- 
glass, dressed for her part. The long straight 
robe of white cashmere becomes her slender fig- 
ure to perfection ; each round slim arm is clasp- 
ed with a golden serpent, and a golden serpent 
encircles her chestnut hair. These are her sole 
oiiiaments. 

In an easy-chair by the fire-place sits Herman 
Westray, who has just been admitted to an audi- 
ence, being altogether a privileged person this 
evening. He sees the room for the first time 
to-night, and has been warm in his commenda- 
tion. 

'* The Queen of Sheba could have had nothing 
better," he says. 

Mrs. Brandreth shrugs her slim shoulders with 
a deprecating air. 

'* How much more useful the money this room 
cost would have been in Consols!" she replies. 

*' No doubt ; but a man of Earlswood's stamp 
likes spending money, not giving it away. This 
room will be talked about at the clubs. A few 
thousands invested in your name would bring him 
no renown, though the gift of such a sum might 
be only an appropriate tribute to your genius." 

Myra's dark eyes flash upon him angrily for a 
moment, and then grow grave even to gloom. 

'*I suppose /shall be talked of at the clubs 
as well as the theatre," she says, moodily, looking 
down, as her deft hand ari'anges the folds of her 
cashmere drapery. 

*' That goes without saying. You did not ex- 
pect to escape when you allowed Earlswood to 
build a theatre for you ?" 

*' Lord Earlswood built this house as a specu- 
lation." 

**No doubt — as a speculation." 

''It was not my fault that he squandered 
thousands upon this foolish room. I told him 
that all I wanted was space and ventilation, and 
to be tolerably near the stage. I must do him 
the justice to say that his answer was that of a 
genUeman. 'Yon are to pay me rent for the 
theatre,* he said ; ' that is a matter of business, 
and I shall gladly accept any suggestions you 
may make; but your dressing-room is to be 
a present from me to you, and you must allow 
me to gratify my own taste.' " 

"Very nice of his lordship. The dressing- 
room is a capital advertisement for the theatre. 
I don't think you need grumble about it. And 
now, honestly, do you feel that you are going to 
make a success ?" 

"I feel as if I were going to break down. 
Mv head is burning, and my hands are like 
ice. 

She gives him her small thin hand, stone-cold 
and trembling. 

" You'll do," he answers, decisively. " The 
piece will be a hit." 

He knows that with her nervous, highly strung 
nature she is sure to be greatest when she suf- 
fers most. 

" Keep yourself quiet,'* he says, kindly. " I 
shall go round to the stalls, and not stir till the 
curtain drops. I have not the faintest fear of 
the result." 

"Say one kind word to me, Herman, before 
you go," she pleads, with tenderest, saddest be- 
seechment in her tones. 

He comes to her slowly, takes the small, 
smoothly braided head between his hands, and 
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kisses her forehead. So might brother or father J, 
have kissed her in some solemn crisis of her life. 
He is so utterlv an artist that his hazard of sue- 
cess or non-success to-night seems to him a sol- 
emn crisis. 

" God bless you, Myra ! Be sure of triumph 
— I see the foi'ecast of it shining in your eyes. 
Let my play succeed, and Earlswood's specula- 
tion — fail." 

That earnest look of his, straight into the 
bright dark eyes, explains the hidden significance 
of his speech. When he is gone, Myra Brandreth 
looks round the room with a slow, deliberate sur- 
vey, scornful almost to loathing. 

"Does he think I am to be bought with ivoiy 
and IS^vres ?" she asks. 






Herman is in his place just in time to see 
the curtain rise on a scene as perfect as any pic- 
ture which our realistic and artistic modem stage 
has ever ofibred to the public. It is an interior 
in Pompeii, elaborate, exquisite in its details as 
a picture by Alma Tadema. The foregi'ound 
represents the triclinium, or dining-room, divided 
by marble columns from the peristyle, where a 
silveiy spray flies upward amidst the gloom of 
oleander and olive. Through the open roof of 
that inner court shines the calm summer moon. 
Three men, reclining on their narrow couches 
around a central table laden with fruits and flow- 
ers and tapering wine flasks, occupy the stage,, 
one young, with curled locks, crowned with a 
rose garland. Slaves are in attendance ; flute- 
players, dancing-girls fill the background ; but 
as the scene progresses, these melt away. Lean- 
der, a rich young patrician, being weary of life 
and its beaten round of pleasures, has determined 
to make a sudden end of a brief bright existence 
with a draught of hemlock. He announces his 
resolution to his two parasites, middle-aged prof- 
ligates, who have been the instruments of hia 
corruption. He frankly expresses his contempt 
for both these sycophants — one a drunkard, the 
other a miser ; but tells them that he is going to 
leave his wealth to one of them upon a certain 
condition. He has just purchased a lovely slave 
from Cyprus, and his fortune shall be bestowed 
upon that one of his flatterers whom the fair cap- 
tive favors with her preference. 

The two friends are by no means charmed by 
the idea of this encounter; but Leander tells 
them that, having no real friendship for one or 
the other, he saves himself the embarrassment 
of choosing his heir by letting some one dse 
make the election. The friends at first refuse 
the contest, assume a noble scorn, and resign all 
hope of Leander's wealth rather than stoop to 
sue for a girl's favor, which both feel doubtful of 
conciliating ; but being left to themselves, pru- 
dence comes to the rescue, and they determine to 
hazard the trial, each entertaining the lowest es- 
timate of the other's merits. Leander returns, 
and hears that their honorable scruples have 
evaporated. 

And now the slave appears in her white robes, 
with the golden serpentson her wrists, pale, beaa- 
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tifal, with those great dark eyes of hers, which 

.flash swiftly round the house in one hrief survey 

'of the audience. She is a captive, ravished by 

■ a crew. of pirates from the bright shore where she 

wandered gayly a little while ago ; a maiden of 

noble, birth, reft from home and kindred. It 

scarcelv needs that she should tell this in a brief 

impassionecl speech to her new lord, Myra Bran- 

dreth's look and bearing being so entirely noble. 

I^eander is touched by her beauty and sorrow, 

receives her gently, tenderly even, assures her 

I that no wrong shall be done her. He beseeches 

her, in order to decide a wager, to declare which 

of his two friends shall have rendered himself 

the most agreeable to her in an hour*8 convei'sa- 

tion. 

Then follows a scene in which the two syco- 
phants display the graces of their mind in deli- 
cate flatteries addressed to Helena the slave ; but 
. presently, losing temper in the keen sense of ri- 
valry and ttie magnitude of the stake, fall foul of 
each other in a round of abuse, and end by fisti- 
cnffs. Helena rushes out to seek some one to 
part them, and Leander appears while they are 
fighting, and laughs with cynical delight at the 
realisation of his intention. His heritage has 
made them foes already. He has the pleasure 
of seeing .the vultures fighting for his carcass be- 
fore his death. 

From this point Herman's piece diverges from 
Augier's graceful comedy. Leander, who pro- 
fesses to have proved the hollowness of life and 
the worthlessness of love, to Ue weary to satiety 
of pleasure and beauty, is touched by Helena s 
modest loveliness and. noble mind ; and before he 
is Aware, his heart is taken captive by bia prison- 
er. Herman makes the love scenes saore impor- 
tant than they are in the original ^ he strength- 
ens the character of Helena, deepens the senti- 
inental interest to intensity. At the last, when 
the appointed hour strikes, and the fatal cup is 
at Leander s lips, and the passionate cry, *' I love 
yoa!" breaks from the slnve, the audience is 
moved as with one mind, and a burst of enthu- 
siastic applause proclaims the triumph of actress 
and author. 

Herman has rendered Angler's gracious rhyme 
into blank verse — vigorous, fanciful, poetical, full 
of repartee and sudden turns of thought, modern 
illusions thinly veiled by their classic dress, keen 
touches of irony that charm an enlightened audi- 
ence. The curtain falls amidst a storm of ap- 
plause. The pit, always foremost in the appre- 
ciation of an intellectual treat, rises in its enthu- 
siasm as Frederick Selwyn, the Leander, leads 
Myra Brandreth before the curtain. Bouquets 
shoot, rocket-like, through the air, whence none 
can discover, but seemingly from the latticed gal- 
lery that runs round the upper circle. After the 
actors and scene-painter have been called, some 
friendly soul remembers the. author, and Mr. 
Westray is loudly demanded. Herman goes 
round to Lord Earlswood^s box, whence he hon- 
ors the British. public with a languid and some- 
what supercilious bow. 

'*Do you think its a success?" asks his lord- 
ship, with the air of a man who rarely trusts him- 
self to arrive at an opinion single-handed. 

*' They're making a good deal of noise," an- 
swers Herman, languidly — he is always languid 
with Lord Earlswo^ — ** but that's apt to be fal- 
/aciouA I believoi as a rule, the pieces that 



seem doubtful on first nights pay best in the long- 
run." 

'* Brandreth was magnificent," says the land- 
lord of the Frivolity. **I dare say the play is 
very clever from a literary stand-point ; but, as 
a matter of personal taste, I should have pre- 
feiTed op^ra boufie, or a modem drama, with 
Brandreth poisoning herself in a riding-jiabit, 
and rolling about the floor. I saw that done 
somewhere last year, and it took immensely. 
H'wever, she was gi'eat in your last scene." 

'^ Mrs. Brandreth 's acting was simply superb 
throughout," replies Herman, with a tone of re- 
spect so pointed as to be a reproof. Lord Earls- 
wood is, however, not accessible to such delicate 
con'ection. 

"Yes," he drawls, "Brandreth is a first-rate 
all-round actress; but I think this piece of yours 
shoots over the heads of your audience. One's 
ohWgidd to keep one s mind on the stretch in or- 
der to understand it." 

"That depends upon the size of one's mind," 
answers Herman, coolly : "small minds natu- 
rally require stretching.'* 

"Haw!" exclaims his lordnhip, with a laugh 
like a single knock, loud, startling, monoFvllabic; 
"that's not bad. Shall we go round and see 
Brandreth ?" 

" Certainly. I must lose no time in acknowl- 
edging my obligations to her." 

There is a neat little green-baize door just evtt- 
side Lord Earlswood's box, which opens on to 
the prompt side of the stage. His lordship made 
this door an essential feature in the architect's 
plan, and stipulated for a private key of the same, 
and the box adjacent thereto, before he signed 
the lease which has made Mrs. Brandreth aotoal 
mistress of the theatre. He uses his key to-night 
with a sidelong glance of. triumph at Herman ; 
but although Herman has been admitted to the 
manageress's dressing-room, Lord Earlswood 
dare go no farther than the greenroom. 

It is a pretty little room, with a large look- 
ing-glass reaching from floor to ceiling at one 
end, in which the actors and actresses may sur- 
vey their toilettes and themselves. A low chintz- 
covered divan runs round the rest of the room ; 
lithographed portraits of French and English 
actors adorn the walls ; a majolica jardiniere in 
the centre is filled with Mrs. Brandreth's bou- 
quets — floral tributes, which she has left there in 
disdainful carelessness. 

A door opens from the greenroom to the man- 
ageress's dressing-room, and the greenroom is 
within a step or two of the prompt entrance. 
The rest of the performers are accommodated in 
upper chambers, on a level with the gallery, and 
agreeably warmed by the heated air ascending 
from the lower part of the house. 

" Never mind ; perhaps when we go to heaven 
we shall all be manageresses, and have ivory 
toilette-tables," says Minnie Walters, the little 
burlesque actress, as she stands before her two- 
and-sixpenny looking-glass, dabbing a flnal coat 
of prepared chalk upon her pert little nose, while 
old Mrs. Humpsby, the dresser, grins approv- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Brandreth is dressing; so the two gen- 
tlemen wait, and stare at the people dressed for 
the burlesque, who run in to scrutinize their new 
costumes in the big mirror — girl cavaliers in sat- 
in trunks and satin boots, low comedians with 
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wonJ. "I'm afraid id'b an expensive com- coBlly t»v that ever a man made far himself. It 
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and has associated her name with Lord Earls- 
wood's to the end of time, or at least to the end 
of the time we live in, which is pretty much the 
same thing. When a man has been dead as 
long as Homer, it must be of small consequence 
what the world thinks of him. 

The two gentlemen wait for a time that seems 
long to both ; but at last the door opens, and 
Mrs. Brandreth appeal's in a dark green cloth 
dress, made as neatly and as plainly as a riding- 
habit, and with a seal-skin jacket hanging across 
her arm. A small seal-skin hat crowns her dark 
hair ; not a feather, not an ornament, is visible. 
She wears a linen collar, linen cuffs, gloves the 
color of her dress. Mrs. Brandreth has too 
much taste to trail elaborately trimmed silks or 
velvets about the side scenes of a theatre. 

'* That's a capital cross-country get-up, Mrs. 
Brandreth," says Lord Earls wood, approvingly. 
"Allow me to congratulate you on your per- 
formance. It must have snrpiised your greatest 
admirers. '* 

^ "Thanks. I'm glad you were pleased," with 
the briefest glance and smile ; and then, turning 
to Herman, she asks, earnestly, " Were you sat- 
isfied?" 

"You have made my piece,'* he answers, 
warmly. 

"I never acted in a play of yours before — 
think of that!" 

"And I never had a character of mine so in- 
terpreted. You breathed a soul into my mould 
of clay." 

She gives him a look which glorifies her pale 
face — very pale after the excitement of the even- 
ing — a look which arouses as much jealousy in 
Liord Earlswood as that gentleman's limited ca- 
pacity for passion or suffering will allow. He is 
of a somewhat lnkewai*m temperament by nature, 
cooled down almost to freezing-point by educa- 
tion. But he thinks it would be a rather nice 
thing for Myra Brandreth to be something more 
to him than a popular actress, and he pursues 
her with as much energy as he is capable of in- 
fusing into any action of his life. This building 
a theatre for her has been the gratification of his 
last fancy, and has served to occupy that scant- 
ily furnished chamber which he calls his mind. 
He has a great deal of money, and finds his chief 
enjoyment in getting rid of it. He has built yachts 
and kept race-horses — and the only novel amnse- 
r ment left for him has been to build a theatre. 

There is a good deal said about the play and 
the house, the effect of the decorations with a 
full auditorium, and Mr. Pipp the architect is 
praised for his perf^'ated Moorish dome. 

" Makes the theatre look rather like a parrot- 
cage,'' says Lord Earlswood, who imitates Hor- 
ace in his incapacity for admiration ; " but it's 
rather a nice idea, I dare say. Jokes — fellow 
who wrote about the house in the Builder — said 
it was good, and a builder-fellow ought to un- 
derstand that kind of thing." 

" We shall call a rehearsal for twelve o'clock 
on Monday," Mrs. Brandreth says, turning to 
Herman. " If there is any alteration you would 
Uke— " 

"There is none. Your acting was simply 
perfect, and the other characters were very good. 
I think we might apply the pruning-knife judi- 
ciously to some of the dialogue — when you are 
o^tbe stage, " 



"You will come on Monday, then?" 
Certainly." 
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" Good-night, Lord Earlswood," says his lord- 
ship's tenant, with a certain careless gracious- 
ness not altogether flattering to Algernon, Baron 
Earlswood. 

" Going away so soon ?" he exclaims. 

"It is nearly eleven, and I am rather tired. 
Good-night, Mr. Westray." 

She shakes hands with both gentlemen lan- 
guidly, and both accompany her to her carriage, 
which is waiting at the stage-door. It is the 
neatest and quietest of broughams, the coach- 
man middle-aged, puritanical in the simplicity 
of his dark blue overcoat. 

"If you could call on me to-morrow," says 
Mrs. Brandreth, as an after-thought, "we might 
go through the piece together, and make what 
alterations you like in the dialogue. It would 
save time at Monday^s rehearsal." 

"No doubt; but I regret to say Sunday is a 
busy day with me just now. I shidl be occupied 
all to-mon'ow." 

" What would your dear father have said if 
he had heard of your working on a Sunday ?" 
remarks Mrs. Brandreth, reproachfully. 

" Unhappily the world I belong to just now is 
very different from my father's world." 

" Just now ! That sounds as if you had some 
notion of withdrawing from your present life and 
its surroundings." 

" I confess to a vague hope of being some day 
something better than an ephemeral scribbler, 
with a demoniacal printer's boy always haunting 
me as affectionately as the Bottle-imp. Good- 
night." 

"Good-night" 

And so they part, and Myra Brandreth sinks 
wearily into a comer of the snug little brougham, 
and thinks that, notwithstanding her dainty bon- 
bon box of a theatre, with a landlord I'eady to be 
ridiculously lenient as a creditor, despite her tri- 
umph of to-night, it is a hard world somehow. 

There is one man whose good word she val- 
ues, whose praise brings maidenly blushes to her 
matron cheek ; for whose honest unalterable love 
she would barter all she has ever won of pros- 
perity or renown — all praises that have ever been 
given her by all the world beside — and she thinks 
drearily to-night that of all hopeless dreams that 
ever woman dreamed, her dream of winning his 
heart is the vainest. 

" It was mine once,*" she tells herself; " that's 
what makes it so hard to know it can never be 
mine again. Mine to hold or throw away when 
he was younger and better than he is now, but 
obscure and unpraised ; lost to me now that all 
the world praises him — now, when I could be so 
proud of him, work for him so honestly, cleave 
to him so faithfully through every change of for- 
tune, love him best of all when the world grew 
weary of him, abd fame went out like the flame 
of a candle." 

As in a picture she sees one bright moment 
of her past — a green lane in summer-time ; the 
sultry breathless heat of late summer ; a steep 
grassy bank on which the hart's-tongue grows 
tall ; and two figures, her own and Herman's, 
standing with hand clasped in hand, her h^ 
upon his shoulder, her eyes looking up at him 
proudly, fondly as a girl's eyes turn to her first 
lover; but that picture is nearly ten years old, 
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and Myra 6randreth*s thoughts and feelings have 
gone through many a change within the compass 
of those years. 

** How bitterly true French proverbs are I" she 
thinks. ** On revient toujour s : and I am as 
weak as the rest, and lament the treasure I cast 
away, and have changed my standard of value, 
and that which I counted gold now loathe as 
basest dross." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

*' And now the time is winterly, 
The first love fades too: none will see, 
When April warms the world anew. 
The place wherein love grew.** 

Ten years ago — earth younger and fresher by 
ten years ; so much the more of blossoming wil- 
derness in the southern hemisphere where the 
emigrant and the squatter has yet to set the print 
of his civilizing sole ; so many the more fair 
and pleasant pUces in Mr and pleasant England 
which the speculative builder, with his dust and 
his bricks and his lime and mortar, has yet to 
disfigure. The world brighter and younger by 
a decade. Great men still living who now are 
dust ; dear names still sounding in the current 
talk of life which are now written in epitaphs 
and remembered as household words ; and Myra 
Clitheroe is a tall slip of a girl, just over her 
seventeenth birthday — ^birthday at which there 
has been an innocent little tea-drinking in Col- 
onel Clitheroe's cottage, whereto the young peo- 
ple from the Rectory have been bidden. 

Colonel Clitheroe is one of those adventurous 
spirits who, in the decline of their days, are apt 
to seek the repose of remote and tranquil vil- 
lages, where the requirements of life are nar- 
rowed by the simple manners of the inhabitants, 
where beef and mutton, and milk and butter, 
and eggs and poultry are cheap, and house-rent 
low, and air purest ether, and sky untainted by 
the smoke of factory chimneys, and the village a 
quaint little cluster of low-roofed cottages em- 
bowered in greenenr, and pigs, pigeons, and fowls 
in full possession of the high street, and the post- 
office and general shop an institution to be won- 
dered at, so comprehensive and universal are its 
contents. 

The Colonel is a man who has seen much of 
life. He has fought for Don Carlos, and derives 
his military title fVom his service in Spain. He 
has lived in Paris, Madrid, and London; has 
spent some portion of his days in South Amer- 
ica, and is not unremembered in Mexico. But 
at sixty-seven years of age he has had enough of 
a nomad existence. It is pleasant to remember 
his wanderings and relate his adventures while 
he reposes at ease by his well- warmed hearth ; 
pleasanter still to have a graceful, quick-witted 
daughter always at hand to minister to his nu- 
merous little wants, plan his dinners, nay, even 
fry an omelet, or make a dish of macaroni with 
parmesan, on occasions — a bright, clever girl, 
who makes a sovereign go as far as two dis- 
pensed by a duller housekeeper. His cottage at 
Colehaven is the pink of prettiness, very small, 
but seeming so much the snugger for its small- 
ness, daintily furnished with the relics of larger 
and more splendid abodes, picked up as occasion 
serves at sales, but always appropriate, and each 
object suiting its particular comer as perfectly as 



if it had been made to order for that very spot. 
This general fitness of things may in some meas- 
ure be explained by the fact that Colonel and 
Miss Clitheroe have devoted as much forethought 
to, and taken as much pains about, the purchase 
of a second-hand what-not, work-table, or easy- 
chair as people of larger means bestow upon the 
acquirement of a landed estate. The little old- 
fashioned cottage, with its thatched roof and 
pigeon-hole windows, is full of odd comers and 
unexpected angles, and in every comer there 
is something bright and pretty to strike the 
stranger*s eye. A triangular satin-wood cab- 
inet, with trays of Indian shells ; a quaint little 
book-case with a few chosen volumes; an old 
German oak commode surmounted by a blue 
delft jar. Myra is one of those active spirits, 
who rise with the larks, and she gives her momr 
ings to household duties, and flits about, light of 
foot, with gloved hands and broad linen apron, ' 
duster, and dusting-bmsh, while Sarah, the maid- 
of-all-work, is broiling the Colonel's rasher and 
ffying chopped potatoes for a simple Devonshire 
breakfast. 

Colonel Clitheroe, though a soldier of fortune, 
has been ever an honest man. It is his boast 
that he has lived among spendthrifts and social 
Bohemians, and yet paid his way ; that no tailor 
remembers him with a pang ; that no time-yel- 
lowed page in a &shionable boot-maker's ledger 
records his dishonor. 

In his Devonian retirement he amuses himself 
with literature, contributes, in his small way, to 
the magazines, and widens his narrow income 
somewhat by this means. But the pride which 
he takes in these literary achievements is worth 
far more to him than the remuneration. At 
Colehaven he is looked up to as one of the au- 
thors of the day. A Colehaven person suddenly 
launched into London society would be infinitely 
surprised to find the name of Clitheroe unhonored 
and unknown. At Colehaven Colonel Clitheroe 
occupies the same platform as Sidney Smith and 
Theodore Hook once adomed in the wider world 
of cities. People exhibit him at their dinners as 
a flourishing specimen of the literary lion ; his 
dictum upon literature, and even upon art as a 
kind of half-sister to literature, is accepted as 
law; his latest intelligence of the world of letters 
heard with avidity. In fact, titiding upon the 
smallest of capitals. Colonel Clitheroe finds him- 
self a great man at Colehaven, and discovers that 
life in this remote village, with its outlying coun- 
try-houses more or less hospitably inclined, is 
better than life in Paris or London. 

His only daughter Myra is not quite so well 
satisfied with her surroundings at Colehaven. 
She has lived there nearly ten years, has grown 
from childhood to womanhood in that narrow 
little world, and she has dim recollections of 
London and Paris, which are like a dream of the 
Arabian Nights. She was taken to a theatre 
once — a century ago it seems to her — and she 
can to this day recall the glitter and glory of the 
scene, the music, the lamp-light, the people — 
more people massed in one shining circle than 
have been in Colehaven since the creation, she 
imagines. She looks back regretfully to her city 
life, as if it were all represented by that one night 
at the theatre, and she asks her father wonder- 
ingly how he can exist in this dull old village 
after his experience of brighter worlds. 
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'* My love, if I could transfer this little box 
with all its appurtenances to the best part of 
Kensington, live as cheaply there as I do here, 
and be as big a man there as I am here, I would 
transfer myself to Kensington to-morrow ; but 
as London or Paris for you and me would mean 
a shabby lodging in a third-rate neighborhood, 
butcher's-meat at a shilling a pound, no cream 
or fi-esh eggs, and no county families to ask us 
to dinner — " 

"Us," echoes Myra, fretfully. "Who asks 
met" 

" My love, you are not yet of an age to be in- 
Tited to dinner parties. All that will come in 
due course. With your beauty and accomplish- 
ments how can you fail to be invited out and 
made much of?" 

Myra sighs and smiles, and kisses that dear 
foolish papa, who has such a pleasant way of 
saying things. She knoVs that, with even less op- 
portunities, she is more accomplished than most 
of the girls of her acquaintance; sings better, 
plays more brilliantly, has a more general capac- 
ity for learning new things, a gi'eater deftness of 
finger, a surer eye at archeiy, a more exact aim 
at croquet, superior taste in the trimming of a 
di*ess, the adjustment of a ribbon, more skill in 
the art of making much out of little. There are 
the Rectory girls, for instance, Georgina and Car- 
oline, Herman's sisters ; how dowdily they con- 
trive to dress ; how dull and dark and heavy the 
Rectory drawing-room looks under their industri- 
ous hands ; how monotonous their garden, with 
the same flowers blooming in it year after year ! 
True that Georgie and Came visit a great deal 
among the poor, and work their fingers almost 
to the bone at Dorcas meetings, while Myra does 
neither, her papa insisting upon having her al- 
ways about him, as she explains to her Rectory 
friends, plaintively. But in honest truth Myra 
would rather fry an omelet, or make a cup of 
chocolate, or grate parmesan for a dish of mac- 
aroni, than sit by sick-beds in stufiy cottages 
reading the Bible, or sew coarse common gar- 
ments with her delicate little fingers. 

Her father is foolishly fond, perilously indul- 
gent; praises his girl's pretty looks, her sweet 
voice, graceful winning ways, her cleverness and 
general good management. She lives in an at- 
mosphere of praise ; rises every morning to be 
admired, lies down at night pleased with her 
own beauty and sweetness. The one servant is 
a faithful soul, who had lived with Colonel Clith- 
eroe ever since he came to Colehaven, and she 
simply worships Myra, wondering at her as at 
some beauteous hot-house flower which has ex- 
panded and blossomed under her eyes. 

The people at the Rectory, the Colonel's near- 
est and kindest neighbors, are almost as fond of 
Myra as if she were of their own flesh and blood. 
Many a summer afternoon she spends in the big 
old-fashioned garden, with its unvai^ing round 
of old-fashioned flowers — flags and columbines, 
and larkspurs and lupins, polyanthuses, tiger-lil- 
ies, stocks, and sweet-williams — many a winter's 
night in the cheerful drawing-room, or playing 
bagatelle or acting charades in the large, comfort- 
able, low-ceiled chamber, which is still called the 
children's parlor. 

Myra has introduced charades into the Rectory 

household. This slip of a girl, who can remem- 

Ifer bat one night at a theatre, has a veritable 



passion for dramatic art. Before she entered 
her teens she had learned eveiy word of Juliet 
and Queen Katharine, Constance, Lady Mac- 
beth, Cordelia, and Beatrice, and she has spout- 
ed the passionate speeches to her father in the 
winter gloaming, while the Colonel smoked the 
pipe of placid idleness by his cheery fire, and, 
taught by that loving father, the girl has grown 
into a superb elocutionist. No shrill girlish tre- 
ble, but the rich round tones of a cultivated or- 
gan swell from that column-like throat of hers. 
The Colonel has been an enthusiastic lover of the 
stage, and knows that Shakspearean round by 
heart almost as well as his daughter. He is at 
his best as a dramatic critic. He teaches Myra 
how the O'Neil used to pause here, or linger fond- 
ly on a word there, or rise at such a point to in- 
aignant passion. He remembers Sarah Siddons's 
awful whisper as that noble form brooded over 
the pit, appalling in its majestic beauty, while 
those dark intense eyes of hers seemed to pierce 
the gloom of the theatre, seeking the spirits of 
evil her fearful words invoked. He recalls Mrs. 
Jordan, with her gushing, joy-inspiring laugh, 
her free grace, her genial self-abandonment; and 
Myra hangs on his words witli unvarying delight, 
and asks him again and again to describe that 
wondrous art which seems to have faded into a 
tradition. 

. Myra, being now seventeen, exhibits her dra- 
matic powers in the children's parlor at the Rec- 
tory before select audiences of from four to six. 
The rector, like all good conseiTatives, is an idol- 
ater of Shakspeare. 

"If I were shut up in prison as long as John 
Bunyan, I would ask for but two books," he says 
— "my Bible and my Shakspeare." 

" What; George, not your fine edition of Jer- 
emy Taylor in fifteen volumes?" cries his wife, 
knowing how many a small deprivation the rec- 
tor has endured in order to purchase that hand- 
some calf-bound copy of his favorite divine. 

"If I had to put Shakspeare and Taylor in 
the scale, my love, honest Jeremy would kick 
the beam, great and eloquent as he' is. And I'll 
wager that I should find as good and true a sys- 
tem of morals pithily expressed in my Shaks- 
peare as that laid down far more ornately and 
somewhat verbosely by my amiable Jeremy. 
Odd, by-the-bye, that the great divine, while 
constantly sustaining his assertions with quota- 
tions from the Greeks and Romans, hardly ever 
quotes the English playwright — a sure proof, one 
would say, that Shakspeare was little read, even 
by the erudite, in Taylor's time." 

The rector, therefore, being a stanch Shaks- 
pearean, is delighted with Myra's elocutionary 
displays, so soon as the girl can be persuaded to 
recite in his hearing. Her rendering of Con- 
stance's speeches he pronounces magnificent, her 
sleeping scene from Macbeth marvelous. 

Indeed, as she stood up before them all in the 
children's parlor, open-eyed, yet seeing not, pale 
with deepest feeling, her low rich voice hushed 
to a solemn whisper, he must have been a cap- 
tious critic who denied her power, or doubted 
that there was here the highest capacity for dra- 
matic greatness. 

As for Herman — impulsive, thoughtless, and 
but just turned twenty — he absolutely bows down 
and worships her. 
"I only wish you knew Greek," he cries, oc- 
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statically, after one of her performances — the 
charades have been pat aside by this time as 
childish and trivial, and they get op little scenes 
from Shakspeare instead of those extemporized 
performances — *' I'd teach yon Clytemnestra — in 
.^schylns, you know, lliat fall round voice of 
yours woiUd be magnificent in Greek verse.** 

And thereon the youthful Oxonian rolls out the 
description of tlie beacon-fires that greeted the re- 
turn of Agamemnon, opening his mouth very wide. 

«* What a lot of ' koi* and ' oV there is m it !" 
cries Myra, laughing. *^ What a pity JEschylus 
didn't write in English !" 

Myra, just at this time, though three years 
younger than Herman, has an air of being his 
senior by ever so much. She has been a wom- 
an ever since she was twelve ; has been purse- 
bearer and general manager in the dainty cot- 
tage ; has been allowed to know all the ins and 
outs of her father's affairs, which, in their small 
wav, are somewhat intricate. She is a woman 
* in the full consciousness of her beauty and her 
powers, and she b a woman in ambitious long- 
ing for renown. 

How many a time, sitting on the hearth-rug at 
her fatiier's slippered feet in the friendly gloam- 
ing — that gentle half-liglit in which people let 
slip their innermost thoughts and desires more 
freely than in the glare of day or gas — she has 
exclaimed, **Papu, I mean to be famous 1" 

** My love, you have talents and good looks to 
make you disiinguishod any where ; but—" 

** Don't say *but,' papa; there must be no 
bnts. Do you remember that awfiil epitaph, 
' Here lies one whose name was writ in water ?* 
If I thought tliat line would describe me when I 
am dead, I don't believe I could bear the burden 
of living. I don't long for money, as some |H)o- 
ple do. I haven't the faintest desire for horses 
and carriages, or a big house, or a regiment of 
servants, or even handsome dress, or rank, or 
station ; but I want to be famous." 

** My pet, 1 have little doubt that you'll make 
a brilliant marriage by-and-by, when you are old 
enough to visit among the county people"— Myra 
being at the time of this conversation about fif- 
teen and a half. 

** What, and owe every thing to my husband, 
like Lady Teazle!" cries the giri, pushing back 
a cloud of loose chestnut hair from her small de- 
cided face. "No, papa, I mean never to mar- 
ry ; I mean to be famous. Papa"— coaxingly— 
'* would you very much object to my going on 
the stage, like Mrs. Siddons?" 

**Myra!" exclaims the outraged father, "do 
you happen to remember my family ?" 

The Colonel is an offshoot of some noble fami- 
ly tree. He belongs to a clan whose chieftain is 
a certain Lord Perranzabuloe — a fetich to whom 
all the clan bow themselves down with slavish 
worship, though he has never been known to 
confer the smallest benefit upon any one of them, 
being a little old man who lives obscurely and 
unsocially in a suburban villa, like an irreligious 
recluse, drinks himself to the verge of delirium 
tremens, and suffers the dominion of an Italian 
opera dancer. Yet the clan refer to him none 
the less proudly, and rarely ntter half a dozen 
sentences at any social gathering without some 
happy allusion to "my cousin Lord PeiTanza- 
buloe." 

To Myra's mortal eye her father's family has 



I been as invisible as Mrs. Micawber's relations ; 
but to her mind's eye they have frequently pre- 
[ sented themselves, the Colonel reverting to them 
in all discussions as awful powers, to be praised 
and propitiated, like the Greek Eumenides, and, 
like them, beings of malignant tendencies. 

''What would my family say if a daughter 
of mine were to become an actress ?" ejaculates 
Colonel Clitheroe. ''Conceive the fedings of 
Lord Perranzabuloe !" 

" But, papa, as you say he*s generally tipsy, 
his feelings must be a little blunt^ by this time," 
remarks Myra. "And as for our relations, I 
dare say, in a general way, they are very grand, 
and it's rather nice to see their names in the pa- 
pers occasionally ; but as they have never con- 
descended to seem aware of my existence, I can 
not understand why ihey necKl feel injured by 
my going on the stage. Besides, I could change 
my name." 

" Change it as you might, the fact would leak 
out; the world would discover that Colonel 
Clitheroe's daughter was on the stage." 

A year and a half later Myra is seventeen, 
and the same subject is again discussed as father 
and daughter sit by their homely hearth, the rud- 
dy fire-light shining on the girl's eager face, and 
sparkling in her dark hazel eyes. 

" Papa, was Mrs. iSiddons a very wicked wom- 
an?" 

" Mv dear, what can suggest such a question ? 
Mrs. Siddons was the pink of propriety. She 
was received at the roval table at Frogmore — sat 
down to dinner with the king and queen." 

"And Aliss O'Neil, was she wicked?" 

"Miss O'Noil was as much distinguished for 
her viilue as her genius. She married into the 
baronetage. You may see her name in Burke." 

"Then why do you'objwl to my going on the 
stage, pt^m? Wliy do you sav Lord Perran- 
sabuloe would be outraged, ancl all our fiuni^ 
indignant ?" 

"Because the stage is not well thought of as 
a profession, my love." 

" But why not, papa ?'* 

The Colonel twirls his gray mustache, at a loss 
for a reply. 

"Well — my dear— you see — there have been 
disreputable people on'the stage.'* 

"But there have been disreputable painters, 
papa. That poor Morland, for instance, whom 
you were talking about the other day, who drank 
so, and used to paint with a glass of brandy-and- 
water in his left hand, and sent some pigs to the 
pawnbroker's before they were dry, so that the 
pawnbroker rubbed out one Uttle pig accidental- 
ly with his thumb. Yet nobody csiSs painting a 
disreputable profession. And there have been 
wicked people who wrote books ; wicked law- 
yers, even great judges ; and sometimes even a 
wicked clergyman. Why should people look 
down upon the stage as a profession ?" 

Again the Colonel twirls his mustache, and 
knows not how to answer this eager disputant. 

Meanwhile the girl's love of dramatic art 
grows with her power of expression. Her taste, 
her untutored talents, astonish every one. With 
a few old shawls and scarfs and worthless odds 
and ends she can attire herself with a won- 
drous grace and picturesqueness. Her rapid 
changes of costume are like sleight-of-hand. 
The cWia wid. ^wSavj <^1 V*®. '$kJiR»K»s3^>'^c>s5w 
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beaiity of her voice, the vivacitj and expression 
which constitute the chief charm of her small 
finely cut face, are admired by every member 
of her narrow circle, but by none so ardently as 
by Herman Westray. There is just enough, in 
her unlikeness to all other women, to catch the 
fancy of a young man; and before that last 
Long Vacation is over, Herman is deeply in love, 
with the one only true, absorbing, unchanging, 
eternal passion which attacks a youth of twenty 
as ferociously as whooping-cough lays its iron 
grip upon tender infancy. 

So in that shady lane which Mrs. Brandreth 
so vividly remembers, Herman tells Colonel 
Clitberoe*s daughter his love ; and she responds, 
sobbing, that she means to be single all her life, 
and famous — solitary and miserable, perhaps, like 
a female Childe Harold, but at any price &mous. 
' And then, wooed persistently, a fond arm en- 
circling her, dai'k blue eyes looking down into 
hers, words coming swiftly — ^words that seem el- 
oquent as noblest verse — the girl is won to ad- 
mit that if she could love any one, it would be 
Herman ; if she could resign her hope of fame 
for any one, it would be for Herman ; if she 
could consent to die inglorious, but live loving 
and beloved — if she could submit to have her 
name written in water — it would be for Herman ; 
nay, at last, that she does love him ; that she 
will forego all things for his sake — will be his for 
all time : so soon as he shall have taken orders, 
and that curacy which is his present object and 
hope shall be obtained by him. Thus they leave 
the lane plighted lovers ; and Myra, although 
deeply happy, resigns with a regretful sigh all 
thought of being as famous as Miss O'Neil. 

Herman goes back to Oxford, and reads hard- 
er than ever ; and just at this time a fever of 
strong opinion quickens the pulse of thought at 
that grave old university. Some take the fever 
one way, some another. Some tranquil souls es- 
cape the fiery blast unscathed. Some go over to 
Bome, some stop short at Ritualism. Some find 
their convictions overthrown like a rickety tem- 
ple of frailest carpentry, and go in for unbelief. 
Herman takes the infection badly, and joins 
these last. He discovers that his convictions 
are not earnest enough for the Church — that too 
much Aristotle has been the death of his spiritu- 
alism. He shrinks from announcing this change 
of feeling to the dear old father at home, or the 
fond faithful mother, or the pious sisters; but 
he writes a long and wild epistle to Myra, which 
she does not understand in the least, and sends 
her Shelley, by way of pioneer of his new opin- 
ions, whom she comprehends even less. 

Before this year is out the good-natured old 
Colonel dies suddenly of an apoplectic seizure — 
sad result of ten years' ease and good eating — 
and a member of the invisible family comes for- 
ward to take possession of Mjrra : a female mem- 
ber, a military widow, with a strong mustache 
and a manner suggestive of cavalry — a lady who 
resides at Bath, in which city she is honored 
and admired as Mrs. Major Pompion. Mrs. 
Major Pompion is the late Colonel's half-sister, 
and consequently Myra's aunt. 

" Remember, my dear, I am a Clitheroe," she 
says, proudly. ** My father married twice. His 
first wife, your father's mother, was connected 
with trade — her people supplied ships with bis- 
cuits and ropes, and that kind of thing — wealthy, 



but plebeian. My mother was a baronet's sev^ 
enth daughter, and as poor as a church mouse. 
You see I am not afraid of putting things in 
plain English." 

Mrs. Pompion knows all the best people in 
Bath, and under Mrs. Pompion's military escort 
Myra sees more society than would have been 
possible at Colehaven, were the county people 
never so friendly. Mrs. Major Pompion's circle 
is strong in the martial element, and by the time 
Myra has left ofl^ her mourning that young lady 
is better posted up in military afiairs than any 
other damsel in Bath. Her singing, her vivacity, 
her elocution-^for she is prevailed upon to give a 
recitation at a small friendly partf now and then 
— win her a host of admirera, and one day, being 
deeply offended with Herman's neglect of her 
last letter — ^his father is dead by this time, and 
he is fighting the battle of Hfe, heavily weighted 
— Myra Clitheroe listens to the blandishments of 
a certain Captain Brandreth, who has pursued 
her for the laist six months, and breaks her troth 
to Herman Westray. This Captain Brandreth 
— Charley Brandreth among his intimates — is 
good-looking, hare-brained, good-natured, ex- 
travagant — not rich in the present, but with large 
expectations, and heir-presumptive to a baronetcy. 

Mrs. Major Pompion is delighted with this 
turn of affairs. Mrs. Major Pompion is all over 
Bath in her hired landau next day announcing 
dear Myra's engagement. She has taken the 
girl out of kindly feeling as well as family pride 
— it wouldn't do for a Clitheroe to go out in the 
world as a nursery governess or serve in a shop 
— but she has never intended the girl to hang 
upon her for years, and here is a most eligible 
opportunity for planting the sweet child out in 
life. 

So Myra is allowed no time to change her 
mind — no opportunity for drawing back ; ar- 
rangements are made with wondrous promptness 
— preparations hurried on. She has hardly time 
to think. 

'^I shall give you your trousseau, my love, 
and it shall be worthy of a Clitheroe," says Mrs. 
Major Pompion, affectionately. *'If I should 
find myself crippled by-and-by in consequence of 
the outlay, you will be able to make it up to me 
when Charley comes into his property." 

The afSanced captain is '* Charley" already 
with Mrs. Major l^ompion. 

Charley is not actually disagreeable, and is 
desperately in love. He plunges into debt for 
presents — gloves, bouquets, theatre and conceit 
tickets. Myra's days and nights go by in a 
whirligig of small pleasures — and one morning 
she awakes to find it is her wedding-day. 

She is honestly soriy for Herman — whom she 
remembers rather as the boy she played with 
years ago than as the young man who wooed her 
in the lane. She has written him a pretty little 
penitent letter, blaming herself very much, and 
assuring him that she is not woithy his regret ; 
but to this letter there has been no reply. 

So they are married, and Myra begins the 
wildest, gayest, and for a time perhaps, just 
while the novelty lasts, the happiest life she has 
ever known. She is the belle of the garrison, a 
queen in her small way. That histrionic genius 
of hers now comes into full play. She acts in 
drawing-room theatricals, and by-and-by Char- 
ley and his brother officers go mad apon acting, 
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and get up amatedr peiformances in concert- 
rooms and theatres — for the benefit of some 
charitable institution or other — and the regi- 
ment loses its head generally, inspired — bewitch- 
ed, the colonel says — by Mrs. Brandreth ; until 
one day there is a muddle in the accounts after 
one of these amateur performances — out of nine- 
ty-seven pounds fourteen and sixpence gross re- 
turns only nine pounds fifteen being forth-coming 
for the Color-Sergeants' Widows- and Orphans 
Fund. The rent of the room is ten guineas, 
the gas two ; the regimental band-master has re- 
ceived a douceur of five; printing has cost five 
more ; hire of costumes another ten. There is 
an awful deficit somehow, which Charley, who is 
treasurer and acting-manager, finds himself pow- 
erless to explain — whereupon Captain Brandreth 
is politely advised by his colonel that the wisest 
thing he can do is to sell his commission forth- 
with. He submits to the painful necessity, and 
he and Myra spend that autumn — the third of 
their wedded life — in furnished lodgings at Leam- 
ington. 

Perhaps the disgrace breaks Charley's heart. 
Hard to be broken — put to open shame among his 
brother ofiicers — for a paltry fifty pounds, which 
has been muddled away somehow while he was 
carrying the daily proceeds of the sale of tickets 
loose in his waistcoat pockets, meaning to square 
up and make all things straight at a convenient 
opportunity. At any rate, he takes to drinking 
deeply and riding wildly, and between the two 
contrives to get his neck broken one mild misty 
November morning out with Lord Leigh's hounds, 
and thus makes a sudden end of Myra's wedded 
Ufe. 

All the old brother officers are kind to the 
poor lonely little widow — too kind, perhaps, for 
Myra is too attractive to escape slander, and 
women friends she has none. Poor Charley has 
died before his expectations could become'real- 
ities, and Mrs. Major Pompion feels that her 
niece has thrown away her chances, and severe- 
ly reiirobates Myra's dramatic follies as the pri- 
mary cause of Charley's ruin and death. Nay, 
have there not been two children bom to that 
frivolous young couple, one of whom would have 
been heir to Charley's expectations had death 
spared the frail sprig of humanity? And even 
the untimely decease of these innocents Mrs. Ma- 
jor Pompion puts down to the account of Myra's 
infatuation for the drama. 

"Poor little neglected things!" cries the lady 
to her gossips; **what chance could they have 
with a mother who thought more of acting Lady 
Gray Spanker than of nursing her babies ? And 
those precious treasures heirs-presumptive to fif- 
teen thousand a year !" 

Retribution — fell, dire, and fully deserved — 
has fallen upon Myra Brandreth. That is the 
sentence of condemnation pronounced by the 
Yehmgeiicht of Bath. 

Thus, deserted by her aunt and female friends, 
pitied and befriended by her husband's inti- 
mates, Myra begins the world for the third time 
under a cloud. And now the time has come for 
her to realize that old dream and desire of her 
childhood. She stands quite alone. The small 
estate she inherits from her husband would just 
serve to maintain her in obscurity; but ^Iyra 
can not submit to dwell forever in obscurity. 
She goes to London, sees agents and managers, 



and of her own unaided energy procures an ap- 
pearance as Juliet, on an off night, at a West 
End theatre. She is successful enough to obtain 
an immediate offer of a leading position from a 
provincial manager; and from that hour her 
progress is essentially rapid. A year later she 
is the principal comedy actress at a first-class 
London theatre, her talent an established fact, 
press and public alike on her side, her triumph 
complete. She has won the prize she pined for 
in her early girlhood — ^realized that vision she 
had so often seen in the winter gloaming, sitting 
at her father's feet, looking into the ruddy coalsy 
and beholding a glorified picture of herself, ra- 
diant, resplendent, with a city at her feet. 

The dear old father is gone — he who would 
so have rejoiced in her success — who would have 
been rejuvenated by her fame — the kind old fa- 
ther, whom she had fondly loved, after her im- 
pulsive inconsiderate fashion ; and poor Charley, 
too, whom she liked passably well. She is very 
lonely, and gladly I'eceives flatteries and small 
attentions, for lack of love ; and thus gives more 
license to Lord Earlswood's admiration than the 
world deems altogether wise. He has rarely spent 
a tSte-a-tete half hour in her society — so rarely 
that he can count the occasions, and treasures 
the memory of them ; yet the world couples their 
names, and pityingly murmurs, "Poor Lady 
Earlswood, what has she done that she takes 
things so quietly ?" 

Soon after Myra's establishment as one of the 
stars of the dramatic hemisphere, Herman West- 
ray publishes that book by which he attains no- 
toriety — half-sister of Fame — at a leap ; and as 
his reputation grows, and the world praises him, 
and women shed tears over his pages, the popu- 
lar actress looks back with a sigh to those unfor- 
gotten days when he was hers — lying at her feet 
in the late August noontides, in the misty Sep- 
tember twilights — her slave, with nothing in the 
world to do 

"but tend 
Upon the hours and times of her desire." 

She has thought of him many a time in the care- 
less years of her married life, when Charley's in- 
anity has come home to her a little more sharply 
than usual — when the fact that she was wedded 
to a fool has jarred upon some sensitive chord 
in her nature. She has thought of him very oft- 
en in her solitary widowhood, wondering wheth- 
er he will ever come back to her — wondering why 
he does not come — thinking him hard and un- 
kind for withholding his notice and his praise, 
now that all the world notices and praises her. 

She is among the first to read his books. Oh, 
how they speak to her of the days that are gone 
— of himself! He has laid his own heart upon 
the dissecting-table, and anatomized, vivisected 
its every pulse, its eveiy throe. She knows now 
how utterly that heart was hers — how torn and 
wounded by her desertion — how embittered by 
her falsehood. She comes face to face with him 
once more in those vivid pages, and the very 
breath of her youth comes back to her. She 
hears his passionate words. She is young and 
true and beloved again, ready to surrender all 
else that life can yield her for his dear sake. She 
reads, and the smouldering love flames up with a 
brighter, stronger fire than of old, and she knows 
that she loves her first lover. still, and must so 
love him to the end of life. 
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One day, at a garden party on the banks of 
the Thames — a party given by a popular come- 
dian — an assembly at once artistic, literary, and 
dramatic — Herman and Myra meet again, so 
changed both of them by seven years of sever- 
ance : man of the world, woman of the world, 
accomplished in the polite art of self-repression 
both. She greets him with graceful tranquillity ; 
he renews an old acquaintance with gracious can- 
dor. They talk of the dear old dead fathers, 
the old home, to which neither would like to re- 
turn, though they praise it so pathetically ; and 
from that time the popular actress and the pop- 
ular author are friends. Herman spends his 
Sunday afternoons in Myra*s drawing-room in 
Bloomsbury — she has no grand pretensions, fa- 
mous though she is — and the world begins to ex- 
claim, "Poor Lord Earls wood!'* 

But in three years of pleasant easy-going friend- 
sliip not one word of the old love has Herman ever 
spoken. His very friendliness is the most puis- 
sant armor against the shafts of love. And Myra 
knows that the passionate past is dead and bur- 
ied, and fears no ait of iiers may ever charm 
it back to life again ; yet would give half her 
life — yes, all the later elderly half of existence — 
for tlie power to make love young. again, as Me- 
dea revived the youth of JEson. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

had died for this last year, to know 
You loved me. Who shall tarn on fate? 
I care not if love come or go 
Now. thongh your love seek mine for mate- 
It IB too late. 

''Yon loved me and yon loved me not; 
A little, much, and overmuch. 
Will you forget as I forget 7 
Let all dead things lie dead; none such 
Are soft to touch 1" 

The winter season grows older. The Frivol- 
ity Theatre is a success. Lavish expenditure in 
the beautification of the house, a certain flavor 
of aristocracy which pertains to it on account of 
its patiician owner, Mrs. Brandreth's populari- 
ty, a well-chosen company, and a good play, have 
achieved the desired result. The Frivolity is 
the fashion. Its stalls are engaged a fortnight 
in advance; its private boxes are rarely given 
away, never empty. The best people go to the 
Frivolity, sure of not being outraged by any thing 
vulgar in dress or dialogue. Mrs. Brandreth's 
con-ect taste is a kind of warranty. Patronized 
by the aristocracy, and crowded nightly by the 
upper middle classes, the theatre pays, and pays 
well. Lord Earlswood has no occasion to be in- 
dulgent about his rent ; Mrs. Brandreth's check 
reaches him, in the most formal manner, on quar- 
ter-day. Vainly he carries it back to her, vain- 
ly urges that, instead of wasting her profits on 
such an outside matter as rent, she should re- 
move to some pretty house near the parks, and 
set up her own victoria and brougham, instead of 
driving a hired fly, with a jog-trot gray horse very 
much in request at Bloomsbury weddings, and 
as well known at evening parties as the linkman. 

Myra smiles at the suggestion. 

'^ One swallow does not make a summer,** she 
replies, "nor does one lucky season insure a per- 
manent success. We may be playing to empty 
benches next year. Besides, these rooms serve 



my purpose well enough, and are larger than any 
I could get at the West End at four times the 
rent I pay for these.** 

His lordship glances round the apartment with 
a depreciating eye, but is fain to own that it is 
" not half a bad kind of room, after all." It is 
an old-fashioned drawing-room in Bloomsbury 
Square, paneled, lofty, spacious. Tiie furniture 
is ancient, like the room; ponderous, but so thor- 
oughly in harmony with the room as to have a 
certain grace and beauty of its own. A hundred 
trifles of Myra Brandreth's arrangement and de- 
vising lend thbir charm to the heavy old chaira 
and tables ; a carved Indian davenport, by De- 
schamps, of Madras, stands open in one of the 
deeply recessed windows ; old china, old Vene- 
tian glass, from the cottage at Colehaven, light 
up the dim comers on this dusky afternoon with 
gleams of brightness and color; bookstands, 
Parian statuettes of opera singers, just impoit- 
ed fh)m Pans, bronzed candelabra from Barbe- 
dienne's, the heterogeneous ofl*erings of admiring 
acquaintance, beautify the room. The tall look- 
ing-glass over the chimney, in its old-fashioned 
pillared frame, reflects flre-light and color and 
glitter ; heavy folds of deep claret-colored cloth 
drape the windows. The room is full of rich 
yet subdued color ; the open gmnd piano, the 
pile of crimson-bound music-books, the reading- 
stand by Myra's low arm-chair, all have their 
grace in his lordship's eye. 

. ** How beautiful vou would make Redhill 
Park I" he exclaims, thinking of that lordly man- 
sion in SuiTey, where Lady Earlswood rules su- 
preme in a solitude as of Mount Athos or La 
Trappe, and carries evangelical principles to the 
verge of fanaticism. 

**I dare say Redhill is beautiful without any 
help of mine,' replies Myra, feeling that they are 
getting upon dangerous ground. Lord and Lady 
Earlswood's relations for the last Ave years have 
been an armed neutrality. Her ladyship exer- 
cises the gifts and graces of the Spirit at Red- 
hill ; deals out hop-sack clothing and horse-cloth 
blankets, tracts, and ghostly counsel to all the 
old women of the neighborhood, and never men- 
tions his lordship without a shudder, as a brand 
predoomed to burning, not born that he might 
be judged, but judged before he was bom. 

His lordship meanwhile leads the life which 
beseems him — not a particularly profitable life, 
it must be owned, to himself or any one else, 
saving always certain West End tradesmen and 
a stafl* of overpaid servants. He thinks with a 
regretful sigh of what that ancestral home of his 
might have been if Myra had been in his own set, 
and he had met and loved her in time. Worse 
than vain to think of her now. It is not her 
virtue that appalls him, but her indifference — in- 
diflerence not to himself alone, but to all things 
that tempt other women. 

So Myra pays her rent, and Lord Earlswood 
tells people that that theatrical venture of his is 
a lucky hit, and pays him nearly five per cent. 
Myra occupies her old-fashioned Bloomsbury 
Square apartments, and lives as quietly as a cu- 
rate, and is actually saving money ; for although 
not greedy of gain, she has had enough of the 
education of poverty to know that it is well to be 
a few hundreds in advance of one's daily needs. 
She dresses exquisitely on and off the stage ; bat 
as her own artistic taste, and not other people's 
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extravagance, rules her toilette, its cost is in no 
way ruinous. 

Herman she sees occasionally on a Sunday 
afternoon, on which day her room is sometimes 
crowded with callers ; but not every Sunday aft- 
ernoon, as he was wont to come to her last year, 
dining with her sometimes, and staying late into 
the evening, talking literature and ait, or that 
pleasant worldly talk in which the merits and 
reputations, intellectual gifts and social qualities, 
of our dearest friends come under the scalpel. 
When she upbraids him with the rareness of his 
visits, he tells her that he is deep in a new book, 
a story which is to be something better than his 
old stories, truer to nature, higher and purer in 
art — something which some other writer, lauded 
for qualities which he, Herman, is sqpposed to 
lack, might have written. 

"I foresee a failure," says Mrs. Brandreth, 
jealous of the work which robs her of bis socie- 
ty. **Do you remember that story in Forster's 
Goldsmith of the man who amused the audience 
of Covent Garden, while the curtain was down, 
by a very clever imitation of a cow ? Embold- 
ened by their applause he essayed other animals, 
when a Scottish voice from the gallery cried, 
* Stick to the coo, mon !* Don't you think that 
having succeeded in one line it is hazardous to 
attempt another ?" 

"Thanks for the friendly cantion, but I don't 
believe honest Vtrork can ever be throvyn away ; 
and if my next book prove a failure, the labor I 
shall have given it will be not the less helpful to 
me as an artist. There are books a man writes 
which are like the solfeggi that make a sing- 
er's voice flexible ; there may be nothing in the 
solfeggi, but when that voice attacks a real 
melody, the strength of past labor is its glory. 
I am ready to accept my failures as educa- 
tion." 

" How much you have altered since last win- 
ter!" says Myra, thoughtfully. 

**For the worse, perhaps?" 

*' I won't say that ; but you have grown serious 
— ^serious afairefr€mir.^^ 

"May not a man be in earnest now and 
then ?" 

" Perhaps. But the now and then should be 
very far apart. Your late earnestness is chronic. 
I want you to write me a comedy for Easter ; 
all grace and sparkle: modem to extremity; 
crystallizing the very life of the day ; a photo- 
graph of the season; as personal as you can 
make it without being libelous." 

"My Muse is not as the Muse of Foote, and 
does not delight in personality. Besides, I 
doubt if I shall write for the stage this year." 

"What, not after the success of Hemlock! 
You have acknowledged that it has paid you 
better than any thing you have done in litera- 
ture." 

"Remuneration is not the ultimate aim of 
art." 

" Perhaps not ; but it would be rather unkind 
of you to refuse to write for me, when you know 
that my success in life depends on the success 
of the Frivolity." 

"And my last piece having succeeded, does 
it follow that my next will be equally fortu- 
nate ? The Derby is rarely won two consecutive 
years by the same stable. Why not try a new 
hand Y^ 



Myra shrugs her shoulders impatiently. She 
had rather fail in a play of his — or, at least, 
rather sustain a weak play of his by the power 
of her acting — than produce a better play by any 
one else. And he can not see this ; he can not 
understand that it is sweet to her to be allied 
with him even in art. Those fine shades of a 
woman's feeling are beyond iiis comprehension, 
artist though he is. 

In all their friendly intercourse of the last 
three years neither has ever spoken of their dead 
past. Myra would give worlds to break the ice 
that covers those deep waters of memory ; but 
Herman is silent, and she dare not approach the 
subject. However deeply he may have felt her 
abandonment of him long ago, he has evidently 
forgiven Iter now. The fact of his forgiveness is 
more galling to her soul than his fiercest wrath 
could be. Nay, could she but make him angry 
she would have cause for hope. 

The season weara on — January, February, 
March. London is filling, but as yet there is no 
sign of Mr. Morcombe or of the bill for the ex- 
tension of the Pen-y-craig Railway. Herman 
takes the trouble to hunt up a friend versed in 
parliamentary business, in the hope of discover- 
ing when the Pen-y-craig extension is likely to 
come on; but the dim future reveals not the 
form of Pen-y-craig. Herman has heard noth- 
ing of the Lochwithian family from Richard 
Dewrance, who has accepted the charge of a 
Protestant flock in the south of France, where 
his convictions are widening every day, until be- 
tween his acceptation of the reformed Church 
and that older faith from which it is an out- 
come there runs but a naiTow brooklet of difler- 
ence. 

March sees the publication of Herman's new 
novel, the book in which he has striven to rise 
out of his old familiar self into something bet- 
ter ; the story which in his heart of hearts he 
has dedicated to Editha Morcombe, the girl who 
has been but a passing shadow across his life, 
and yet, unawares, has deeply influenced his 
thoughts. 

Alas for the fate of faithful work and lofiy as- 
pirations ! The book is a failure. Kindly critics 
condemn with faint praise, recognize the inten- 
tion of the writer, applaud the idyllic simplicity 
of the story, the purity of the sentiments, and 
give their readers a general impression of weak- 
ness and a half-realized design. The Censor — 
in a slashing article three columns long — falls 
upon the fated volumes hip and thigh ; ruthless 
as Jeffrey in his attack upon Wordsworth. * * Ex- 
tract the acid cynicism and the half-veiled im- 
morality from Mr. Westray's style, and the re- 
sult is about as palatable as lemonade without 
lemon or sugar," says the Censor^ summing up 
with the grand air of impartiality and more than 
papal infallibility which distinguishes that jour- 
nal. ''''His Last Love is a novel which a school- 
girl might be proud to have written, for the 
grammar is faultless and the French quotations 
in no case misspelt. It is a work which Mr. 
Tapper might father without fear of lessening 
his hold upon the middle-class intellect, and it is 
a curious illustration of the depth of bathos to 
which a really clever writer may descend when 
he tries to dazzle his admirers in a line of art 
for which he lacks every element of success. 
Only to a Balzac is it given to create a ^^'^ 
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Bette and a Lys dam la Vallie, Let Mr. West- 
ray stick to tinsel, with which he has achieved 
some rather brilliant effects, and not waste his 
labor in deep-sinking operations upon an imag- 
ination which does not abound in gold." 

No voice has come down from heaven to pro- 
nounce the Censor infallible, and even earthly 
opinion varies in its estimate of that journal's 
wisdom and disinterestedness; yet this review 
wounds Herman as keenly as if all the voices of 
heaven and earth had proclaimed the critic's 
judgment unassailable. His book is the ex- 
pression of all that was best and truest in his 
mind, and neither press nor public cares a straw 
for it. His publishera politely regret that the 
second edition has been somewhat slower in sale 
than any previous work of the author's ; alto- 
gether, Herman is compelled to confess that the 
book is a failure. 

He drops in upon Myra on Sunday evening. 
Yesterday's Censor lies open on her reading- 
desk, and that expressive face of hers wears an 
indignant look. It changes at sight of him to a 
tender sympathy ; she comes to him without a 
word and takes his hand affectionately, as if he 
had just lost some one very dear to him. The 
ridiculous element in the position strikes him 
sharply, despite the actual pain which has at- 
tended his disappointment. 

**You were a true prophet, you see, Myra. 
The critics condemn my book. I see you have 
been reading the Censor, " 

There is something else which he sees — traces 
of tears around the dark eyes — angry tears which 
she has wiped away hastily at his entrance. 

** It is in&mous — unjust — malignant!" 

*^ Malignant ? Not the least in the world. If 
I were to meet the writer to-morrow, we should 
be bosom friends. But the Censor is nothing 
without slashing criticism. I am sorry to say 
the book is a failure — even an adverse review 
won't help it. But, as I told you before, a book 
written is so much labor done — the worker must 
be the better for it." 

" Your book is lovely — I have read and cried 
over it — good, true, pure, noble I Oh, Her- 
man, if you knew how I feel any injustice to 
you !" 

One thing he does know — that they are get- 
ting upon dangerous ground. Myra is more ex- 
cited than he has ever seen her, even on the 
opening night of the season, when the fortunes 
of the new theatre were at stake. Hectic spots 
bum in her cheeks — the dark hazel eyes are 
feverishly bright. 

'*It is kind and friendly of you to take 
this matter to heart," he replies, in his calmest 
tones; **but, believe me, you distress yourself 
needlessly." 

" Kind and friendly I How can you talk of 
kindness and friendliness from me to you ! Her- 
man, do you think I have forgotten ? Can you 
have so utterly forgotten on your part as to be- 
lieve it possible for me to forget?" with passion- 
ate tears. "I threw away your love when it 
was verily mine — foolish — ^ignorant of my own 
heart. Oh, Herman, can it never be mine again ? 
can the dear old days never come back ? I was 
little more than a child when I wronged you, 
and had but a child's knowledge of your worth. 
I am a woman now, educated by sorrow ; and 
Tny love for you — my knowledge of you— has 



grown with my growth. Can I never win back. 
what I lost ? Am I so worthless a creature, I 
whom the world praises, that my penitence and 
my love count for nothing with you, Herman?" 
she asks, with piteous pleading. 

Five minutes ago, and, to herself, this confes- 
sion would have seemed of all things the most 
impossible. The words have burst from her in 
a little gust of passion, sudden as a stormy blast 
rushing in at a rashly opened casement. She 
turns from Herman, after that last question, 
stricken with shame, and bows her head upon 
the mantel-piece, hiding the crimson of her tear- 
ful face. 

He approaches her, takes her hand in his, 
ever so gently, and with gravest tenderness re- 
plies : 

*'My dear, the age of miracles is past, and in 
our days the dead do not come back to life. I 
shall be your friend always, Myra; your lorer 
never again." 



CHAPTER EX. 

"Oh, fair is Love's first hope to gentle mind, 
As Eve's first star througn fleecv cloadlet peeping, 

And sweeter than the gentle Boatnwest vrina 
O'er willowy meads and shadowed waters creepin||^ 

And Ceres' golden fields." 

In the first flush of publication, before the 
Censor and the rest of the literary journals had 
issued the fiat of critical opinion, Herman had 
sent a copy of His Last Love to Squire Mor- 
combe of Lochwithian, with a polite note, in 
which he modestly hinted that if the ladies of 
the household would deign to read his book, such 
condescension on their part would afford him in- 
finite gratification. 

The novel had been published a month, and 
the author has had the satisfaction of reading 
criticism pitched in every key, from the C sharp 
minor of reprobation to the gentle E flat major 
of mild approval, when among his letters one 
morning he finds a thick packet, with the Loch- 
withian postmark and the monogram B. M. 

It is from Ruth ; a long letter, praising his 
book as no one has praised it yet, with praise 
that comes from perfect understanding of the 
writer's intention, perfect sympathy with the writ- 
er's mind. 

** We have shed many tears over your pages," 
writes Miss Morcombe — and that little word we 
is very precious to Herman. "We feel as if 
this book has made you indeed our friend. All 
that was harsh and cynical, all that had.a false 
ring, in your former works — pray forgive me if 
I am too candid — is absent here. The heart of 
the writer throbs in every page, and it is a noble 
heart. The book is full of life and truth and 
earnestness and faith in good things; and I 
have no power to judge of books or men if it is 
not ultimately the most popular of all your sto- 
ries, and that to which you will owe enduring 
fame." 

"Let the Censor go hang!" cries Herman, 
moved to enthusiasm by a woman's letter, writ- 
ten from a sick-room. "One true woman's 
heart has been moved by my book — one pure 
mind has recognized its worth." 

He reads and re-reads the letter. It contains 
not a word about the Lochwithian extension, not 
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a hint of Editha's visit to London. The rail- 
way people may have changed their minds, may 
have deferred their petition indefinitely. He is 
sorely disappointed. 

^*Come what may, I shall go down to Llan- 
drysak in July," he thinks, **and drink the wa- 
ters and be made whole. Orpheus braved the 
burning blasts of Tartarus in quest of his love, 
and shall I shrink from imbibing a few pails of 
sulphur-water ?" 

And then — what then ? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he, Herman Westray, a man of the 
world, a student of human nature, an anatomizer 
of other people's passions, a tranquil spectator 
of the great life-drama — it is surely not to be 
supposed that he has fallen in love with a girl 
whom he has seen just four times, and whose 
education, principles, surroundings, are in every 
respect different from his own. No, Heiman 
hardly believes himself in love with Editha Mor- 
combe, but he is fain to confess that he is inter- 
ested in her — ay, with something mora than a 
mere aitistic interest — that she is something 
more to him than a lay figure. He has thought 
of her, he has wondered about her not a little in 
the days and nights that have gone by since he 
last saw her, and has even speculated upon the 
possibility that they two may not be, after all, 
80 utterly unsuited to each other as he had first 
believed, and so strenuously asserted to Dew- 
rance. 

He lives his life as of old — dines at his club 
and at other men's clubs, goes to theatres and 
parties, flirts occasionally with a graceful lan- 
guor, says dever things, or is supposed to say 
Uiem, begins another story, writes the first act 
of a comedy for Mrs. Brandreth, whose house 
he has avoided since that Sunday evening when 
she rashly lifted the curtain of the past, though 
he sees her occasionally behind the scenes at the 
Frivolity. 

Although he does not forget Editha Morcombe, 
although she is often in his thoughts, her image 
is hardly a disturbing influence as yet. The 
shaft; has not pierced deep enough for that. 
And thus time slips gently by till the first Mon- 
day in May, when -Herman Westray goes to the 
Royal Academy to see the people and hear the 
public verdict on the pictures. These he has 
seen before — some on the easels of the painters, 
all at the private view. 

Here, in the crowd and the heat and the Babel 
of voices — not loud, but multitudinous — he comes 
suddenly upon some one whom he feels cmious- 
ly pleased to meet. 

Mr. Dewrance stands opposite a landscape of 
Linnell's, expounding its beauties, in that loud 
distinct pulpit voice of his, to three young wom- 
en and a showily bonneted matron, all evidently 
under his wing. 

" Observe the hazy yellow atmosphere — ^posi- 
tively steeped in light," he exclaims. 

*' Rather like the neighborhood of Llandry- 
sak," says Herman, laying his hand upon tho 
curate*s shoulder. 

**Too much com for Radnorshire — how d'ye 
do, Westray ? Thought I knew the voice. What 
do you think of the pictures this year ? Rather 
below par, eh ? They paint too much, these fel- 
lows." 

'* Rubens painted too much; so would any 
man if he could get a thousand for every square 



yard of c'anvas he could cover. I think the pic- 
tures are pretty much as usual : manipulation in 
most cases good ; subjects in many cases weak ; 
ideas repetitive of last year, the j-ear before 
that, and backward to the days oif Somerset 
House." 

"Let me introduce you to my iriends. Mr. 
Westray — Mrs. Peacock Smith, Miss Peacock 
Smith, Miss Cordelia, Miss Beatrice Smith." 

The three young ladies survey Herman with 
wondering enthusiasm, pleased to discover that 
his clothes and boots are like those of other peo- 
ple, and that he bends himself to the usages of 
society so far as to have his hair cut. 

*'I wish he'd say something satirical," whis- 
pers the fair Cordelia to her elder sister. 

" Where are you, and what are yon doing, 
Dewrance ?" asks Heiman. " I heard yon were 
somewhere in the south of France." 

"Only came back in April; wintered in the 
shelter of the Pyrenees. Plenty of nice people 
— fonnd myself quite absurdly popular. I am 
first curate at a new church in Bayswater, St. 
Januarius. Perhaps you know it — a very beau- 
tiful specimen of the flamboyant, style, and fash- 
ionably attended. The church is filled daily at 
our matin service, and our collections are the 
largest in the parish. When will you come and 
dine with me? I have rooms in Bolivia Gar- 
dens, near the church." 

"I'll tell you that when you dine with me. 
You ought to have come to see me dii-ectly you 
established youi-self in London." 

" I have been intending to come, but my du- 
ties are so absorbing." 

"Naturally, with a fashionable congregation.. 
Those duties include a good deal of dining out, 
to say nothing of kettledrums or friendly lunch- 
eons. As if I didn't know you, Dewrance." 

The curate grins. The Peacock Smiths gaze 
at Herman with eyes enlarged by wonder, sur- 
prised ^hat any one should venture to address 
their pastor in so mundane a tone. 

"Come and breakfast with me to-morrow," 
says Herman, by-and-by, after having performed 
a little small-tsdk with the Misses Smith, who 
exclaim, "How lovely I" "How sweet!" at ev- 
ery second canvas they see, and are deeply inter- 
ested in the five diflerent Ophelias which, more 
or less drowning, grace the walls of the Acade- 
my, and impart a sense of damp and depression 
to the exhibition. 

" After matins ?" inquires Dewrance. 
" Of course — say ten o'clock ; and we can talk 
of our friends in Wales. By-the-way, have you 
heard from the Lochwithian people lately ?" 
" I dined with them the dav before yesterday." 
"In London?" 

"Yes. They have taken apartments in Lima 
Crescent, near me — or rather, I should say, I took 
the rooms for them, the squire having intrusted 
me with the selection." 

"Have they been in town long?" asks Her- 
man, with a mortified look. 

" Not more than a week, I think. Mr. Mor- 
combe was talking of calling on you." 

"He is very good," says Herman, who finds 
it bitter that Dewrance should have been pre- 
ferred to him. Yet the preference is but natu- 
ral, Dewrance being the older friend. 

Mr. Morcombe leaves his card at Mr. West- 
ray's chambers three days later, having most 
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parish during the brightest yeara of womanhood, 
and who is glad to make the most of her decline. 
Not a wrinkle has Time written on Mrs. Evan 
Williams's placid brow, nor has that avenger 
thinned her brown hair. Middle age has come 
upon her gently, with increase of bulk and a sub- 
sidiary chin or two. She carries about her, as 
it were, an atmosphere of the country, wears her 
watch conspicuously displayed below her waist- 
band, and a handsome silk gown, which is new 
as to material, but ten years old as to cut. 

Editha's bright look is full of welcome, Her- 
man thinks, as she turns from the fern-case in 
the window and comes forward to receive him. 

^*I thought you would come to see us," she 
gays ; and then introduces him to *' my cousin, 
Mrs. Williams," whom she addresses presently 
as Juliana ; whereat the fair Juliana becomes 
immediately upon intimate terms with Mr. 
Westray, and goes into raptures about his 
books. 

. ** Editha has them all ; and when I stay at the 
Priory I get her to lend them to me. I have 
sat np ever so late, night after night, reading 
them ; and now to think of seeing the writer ! It 
does seem so extraordinary. Of course I al- 
ways knew they must be written by somebody, 
but I never thought it would be my fate to meet 
him." 

Such a simple-minded chaperon as this is the 
nextn^iest thing to no chaperon at all, Herman 
thinks, and he and Editha talk as freely as if 
they were alone — talk of Ruth and Wales; of 
Mr. Petherick and his flock ; of literature, art, 
iDiisic, all things dear to both ; Editha making 
friendly little appeals to Juliana every now and 
then*, lest that comfortable matron should fancy 
herself excluded from their talk. In the courae 
of conversation Mrs. Williams makes numerous 
inquiries abont theatres and popular concerts, 
and it appears to Herman that she is thirsting 
for amusement of the dramatic and musical kind ; 
whereupon he hastens to promise private boxes 
for fashionable theatres and tickets for ballad 
concerts. 

** I do love English ballads," exclaims the ma- 
tron, ** though I'm afraid I can't claim to be as 
musical as the rest of my nation ; for when it 
comes to chamber music, and a symphony that 
lasts a quarter of an hour, I must say I feel my- 
self out of place, and often . in the minor pas- 
sages I'm on tenter-hooks, thinking that the per- 
formers are all going wrong. So give me a sim- 
ple ballad, and the words pronounced so that I 
can hear them, and then I know where I am 
and what I'm called upon to admire." 

'* You like the theatres. Miss Morcombe?" in- 
qnires Herman, after politely sympathizing with 
Mrs. Williams on the chamber music question. 

** I expect to be delighted ; but we have been 
to no theatre yet. Papa took us to the opera 
last night, and that was more exquisite than I 
have ever fancied it in my dreams." 

*' You would like to see some of the theatres ?" 

**Very much; I am particularly anxious to 
see your comedy at the Frivolity." 

Easter is past, but Hemlock has not yet been 
taken out of the bill. 

** Would you really like to see it?" exclaims 
Herman, delighted. ** Will you go to-night? I 
can always get a box. I'll go to the nearest office 
and telegraph for a good one, if you'll say yes." 

D 



Editha hesitates. ''I don't know what en- 
gagements papa may have for to-night," she says. 

** But, my dear Editha, your papa's engage- 
ments need not prevent our going," exclaims 
Mi's. Williams. ''Am I not here to take you 
about? Did not the squire expressly say that 
we are to enjoy ourselves without reference to 
4iis occupations ? — and of course he is very much 
occupied about this Pen-y-craig extension, and 
has to dine out a great deal ; for it seems that 
these public works hinge upon private dining. 
Did he not say that we could go any whera we 
liked this evening with Mr. Hetheridge ?" 

Editha blushes furiously. 

*'He|heridge!" cries Herman, reddening as 
vividly. * * Is Mr. Hetheridge in London ?" 

*' Yes, he is here for the season," replies Mrs. 
Williams. ** You know him, do you, Mr. West- 
ray? Isn't he nice?" 

''If I had ever been able to arrive at the 
exact meaning ladies attach to that adjective, I 
could give you a categorical answer. Honestly, 
I have seen too little of Mr. Hetheridge to ex- 
press an opinion about him." 

" Come, Editha, why should we not accept 
Mr. Westray's kind offer ?" asks Mrs. Williams. 
" Mr. Hetheridge is to dine with us this evening. 
If Mr. Westray would join us at dinner, we could 
all go to the Frivolity together. I suppose a 
box would hold four?' 

"Cei-tainly,"8ays Herman, thinking of those 
snug little satin-lined boxes, and how closely he 
will have to bend over Editha's chair all the 
evening. " I accept your kind invitation with 
pleasure, Mrs. Williams, and 111 go and dispatch 
my telegram diractly, dress, and return here." 

"At seven. Will that be early enough, by- 
the-bye?" 

" Quite, if you want only to see my piece. It 
begins at half past eight." 

Editha makes no farther objections to the 
plan, and Heiman departs, foolishly happy for 
so slight a reason. He is back again in Lima 
Crescent at a quarter to seven, and finds Mr. 
Hetheridge installed. He is sitting next Editha, 
and talking to her in an under-tone as she bends 
over her point-lace work, but the conversation 
does not appear particularly lively. 

The young land-owner is surprised, and not 
agreeably, at the entrance of Mr. Westray, and 
the two men glower at each other darkly as they 
exchange greetings. 

"Hang the fellow, what is he doing here?" 
thinks Vivian Hetheridge, unaware until this 
moment of the pleasure that awaited him. 

"Mr. Westray has kindly suggested that we 
shall all go to the Frivolity Theatre this even- 
ing," says Mrs. Williams, who begins dimly to 
divine that she has done hardly a wise thing in 
inviting Herman. Every one at Lochwithian 
wishes Editha to marry Mr. Hetheridge ; nay, 
it is an understood thing that she is to marry 
him—that it is for her ultimate good here and 
hereafter to be Mrs. Hetheridge of Hetheridge 
Park, and that any capricious objections of her 
own are to be overruled by the powers that be. 
Mr. Morcombe has bidden his daughter and her 
cousin to amuse themselves, to extract all the 
pleasure they can from a month or six weeks in 
London; but he has imagined that the com- 
panion of their pleasures, their escort, their 
guide, would be none other than Vivian Heth- 
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eridge, who is supposed to be, for two or three 
months in the year, a man abont town. 

Mrs. Williams is quick to see that there is 
something more than common courtesy in Her- 
man's attention, that there are germs of jealousy 
developing in the hot-bed of Vivian's heart, and 
that, in a general way, she has made a mistake. 
But being by nature a lively matron, and by long 
suppression of that natural liveliness made livelier, 
she does not abandon herself to affliction, but en- 
joys herself so thoroughly as to impart a sense of 
enjoyment to others. 

It is the pleasantest little dinner party in the 
world. The squire has come home only to dress, 
and gone forth again to dine, too hurried to hear 
the plans of his womankind. The two young 
men brighten wonderfully at the dinner-table, 
but Herman has in every way the best of it. He 
knows so much — can talk of so much — has 
ideas of his own which, if of no great intrinsic 
worth, have at least the charm of novelty, just as 
some modem invention — ^Abyssinian, Peruvian, 
or Etruscan gold — sparkles prettily for the mo- 
ment, though but basest metal. Editha is gayety 
itself. No traces of the serious young woman 
here, thinks Herman, and anon reflects that seri- 
ousness with her is so gracious a quality that she 
is loveliest when most earnest. They talk a good 
deal of Wales, and Herman is almost sentimental 
in his affectionate recollection of the scenery, as 
if Radnorshire had been the cradle of his infancy. 

Mr. Hetheridge is not enthusiastic about the 
evening's entertainment. 

** Yes, I've seen it," he says ; " pretty theatre, 
very bright and lively, clever acting, and so on. 
Don't care much for the piece." Mrs. Williams 
frowns at him. ** Oh, quite correct, you know, 
and all that, but not much in it ; wants go ; too 
classical for my taste." 

'^ I am sorry I did not hit upon the exact style 
of thing you can appreciate," says Herman, with 
the air of a Mortlake market-gardener who has 
been told that a predatory ass does not admire 
the flavor of his asparagus. ** I'll try my best 
next time." 

" What, is it your play ?" exclaims Mr. Heth- 
eridge. 

'* Didn't you know ?" asks Editha, laughing at 
her admirer's confusion. 

"No; I never look to see who writes the 
plays. I thought they were most of 'em sent 
over from France, and translated by clerks in 
Somerset House." 

The Frivolity is looking its brightest when the 
two ladies and their escorts enter their box — 
Editha in palest gmy silk, that shadowy tint she 
so much affects, with rare old lace ruffles, a crim- 
son rose in her hair, and a loosely tied crimson 
sash ; altogether more like a portrait by Gains- 
borough than a fashionable young lady. She is 
delighted with the pretty little theatre, which 
contrasts pleasantly with the grandeur of Covent 
Garden, the only other play-house she has seen. 

She rests her round white arm, half veiled by 
the Malines ruffle, on the violet velvet cushion, 
and Axes her eyes on the stage with that absorb- 
ed attention only known among provincial play- 
goers. The curtain has risen ; she listens attent- 
ively ; and Herman, standing behind her chair, 
feels as if all the audiences who have seen and 
applauded his play were as nothing compared 
with this one spectator. 



Presently Mrs. Brandreth enters as Helena the 
slave. She slowly unveils, while the audience 
applaud, and those swift dark eyes of hers glance 
round the house. She sees Herman standing be- 
hind Editha's chair — sees him, and one little agi- 
tated movement of the hand which lifts her veil 
indicates that she has seen him. 

She is at her best from that moment ; every 
ner^'e braced like those of the gladiator who 
knows that the greatness of Rome is watching 
him. More than once in the course of the play 
the keen dark eyes glance at Herman's box, and 
mark the fair freshness of the provincial beauty, 
the bright, happy expression, so intent, so ear- 
nest, so curiously different from the faded languid 
look of a soul that has squandered its inheritance 
of joy. 

" I never was like that," Myra says to herself. 
" I was too ambitious to be happy." 

She looks back at her youth, and remembers 
that it was a restless desire for something better 
and brighter than youth's simple pleasures. 
Looks back, and remembers the days when Her- 
man loved her, and when the glory of his love 
was as nothing to her in the vivid light of those 
ambitious dreams. Fame has come to her, but 
love is lost. And now fame seems small and 
worthless measured against the inflnite sweet- 
ness of that vanished love. 

She stands at the wing — unseen, and gazes 
her fill at Editha. The nobility of the girl's face 
impresses her, just as it impressed Herman at 
the Eisteddfod. Who is she? Some mere ac- 
quaintance of the hour, perhaps, to whom it is 
necessary for Heiman to be civil. Yet how he 
bends over her chair ; what a tender look steals 
over his countenance as he stoops to hear her 
half- whispered praise of the acting or the play I 

Myra Brandreth tutus from the sight sick at 
heart. She has not yet taught herself to despair 
of winning him again, despite those calm delib- 
erate words which pronounced the doom of a 
dead love. She trusts in the praises of others, 
an ever -widening renown, new and striking 
achievements in her art, to charm the dead love 
to life. She will not admit to herself that she 
has failed. He is proud; he is cold, resentfol; 
but in his inmost heart the old love lives yet. 
The sight of this fair strange face has kindled a 
fire in her breast. She acts with a force which 
is new even to Herman. 

** How natural, how wonderful she is !" whis- 
pers Editha, tears shining in her soft gray eyes. 

*^By Heaven, she is a great creature!" ex- 
claims Herman, as the curtain falls. **She 
surpasses herself. She is all force and passion 
and feeling ; all fire and light. I feel as if I had 
been watching a disembodied spirit — genius di- 
vorced from clay." 



CHAPTER X. 

"Seul, fl marchait tout nu dans cette mascarade 
Qa*on appelle la vie. en y parlant toot hant 

Tel que la robe d*or au jeune Alcibiade, 
Son oreneil indolent, dn palais au misseau, 

Trahiait aerridre lui comme nn royal manteaa.** 

Wearily Mrs. Brandreth returns to the green- 
room when the piece is over. Lord Earlswood 
is lounging against the chimney-piece, talking to 
a gentleman in evening dress with his opera hat 
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under his arm. His lordship has the privilege 
of admission to the greenroom of his own build- 
ing, and takes upon himself the farther license 
of bringing a friend with him on occasions; a 
liberty which Mrs. Brandreth disapproves. 

This gentleman in the faultless evening dress 
— lapels of coat and waistcoat in the very last 
fashion prescribed by Saville Row — with a pink 
diamond solitaire clasping his narrow collar, and 
no other jewelry whatsoever, is a man tolerably 
well known at the Frivolity and at other West 
End theatres ; a man whose entrance to the stalls 
is generally chronicled by the confidential whis- 
per of his name among the well-informed of the 
audience. 

This gentleman is Hamilton Lyndhurst, stock- 
broker and millionaire ; a man who has owned 
newspapers, and race-horses, and prize yachts, 
and a theatre or two, and a fashionable chapel, 
and a railway, and a diamond mine, and could, 
in a general way, buy up the nation, if that little 
lot were to come into the market ; a man who, 
in the old imperial days of Rome's decadence, 
would have made a bid for the empire, and gild- 
ed his horses' oats, and imported oystei*s from 
Britain, and diverted the course of the public 
aqueducts to water his gardens. 

He is a large, lazy-looking man, with a tenden- 
cy to loll against any convenient angle, to lean 
over the back of a chair or attach himself diag- 
onally to a mantel-piece, rather than sustain him- 
self in an upright position of his own unaided 
strength. The young men at one of his clubs 
call him the Leaning Tower of Pisa. He has 
been handsome, is so still even at five-and-forty, 
in a large and florid style. He is popular, and 
has numerous admirers — first, among the people 
who worship wealth ; and next, among those 
who admire iniquity on a splendid and grandiose 
scale. Hamilton Lyndhurst rejoices in one of 
the worst reputations ever bestowed npon a man 
who has in no manner outraged the criminal 
code of his countiy. How far he is worthy of 
his reputation, or how much better than his rep- 
utation, is a question that he alone could answer, 
and, as he glories in his evil I'enown, it is a ques- 
tion likely to remain unanswered. He is no 
smoothrfoced hypocrite, and has at least the 
merit of never having pretended to be virtuous. 
His theory is that there is no vii-tue in the world, 
except on the lips of those dependent wretches 
who can not afford to avow their real sentiments; 
a Philistine crew, who keep up their pretense of 
righteousness as part of their stock in trade, 
who practice the rites and ceremonies of a re- 
ligion they secretly despise, and preach a code 
of morality against which their inward natures 
are in perpetual revolt. Religion, morality, do- 
mestic affection, manly honor, womanly virtue, 
are, in his mind, so many compromises which 
dependence makes with the world. 

'* If you could all get sixty per cent, for your 
money, we should hear less of church-going, and 
the rest of yoiu: twaddle," he says, with convic- 
tion. 

He is unmarried, and his most intimate asso- 
ciates have never heard of any creature of his kin 
who depends upon him, or is aided or befriended 
by him. Brother or sister, nephew or niece, 
cousin or hanger-on, he has none. He is as sol- 
itary as Lucifer after his fall, and, as Lucifer, 
ctand9 like a tower, and requires neither sympa- 



thy nor companionship. Even the parasites who 
hang upon the wealthy have no hold upon him. 
He gives breakfasts and dinners and suppers at 
his clubs, or at public restaurants, and has his 
favorite companions, whom he changes almost as 
often as his gloves ; passing the boon companion 
of last season with a careless nod this year, and 
hearing of an ancient crony's death with about 
as much emotion as the Regent Orleans display- 
ed at the decease of his dear friend and tutor, 
Dubois. He is not unsocial in his habits, but * 
his sociality is all out-of-doors. Within his gattes 
his intimates have never passed. He has a house 
in the neighborhood of Parson's Green — large, 
gloomy, shut in by high walls, bordering upon 
market-gardens, and in a region where autumn 
fogs are densest and linger longest. Wild are 
the imaginings with which active minds have in- 
dulged themselves about this house ; its Oriental 
splendor, its more than Roman iniquity. Graph- 
ic and full of detail are the stories which are re- 
lated of Saturnalia and Eleusinian mysteries held 
within those walls ; but as none of the story- 
tellers have ever seen the marvels they describe 
so vividly, the basis of their statements is some- 
what unsubstantial. 

The butcher and the baker go in and out, with 
their neat little carts and clever ponies, as freely 
and cheei*fully as to other houses ; and if ques- 
tioned about this modern temple of Eleusis, have 
no more to say than that Mr. Lyndhurst is quite 
the gentleman in the matter of paying his bills, 
and not *' worriting about a ticket with every 
blessed pound of steak, as some people calling 
theirselves gentlefolks do." 

Mr. Lyndhurst is more or less **in society:" 
that is to say, he is invited to a great many par- 
ties in the season, to which he goes or does not 
go as the fancy of the moment prompts ; but the 
creme de la creme, the dessus du panier, know 
very little of Mr. Lyndhurst, or only have him 
pointed out to them in the Park as a man who 
drives a seven-hundred-guinea pair of horses — 
gigantic chestnut steppers going on for seven- 
teen hands high — and has made no end of mon- 
ey — somehow. Some of Mr. Lyndhnrst's ac- 
quaintance call these bright chestnut beasts Sha- 
drach and Meshach, because they look as if they 
had just come out of the buniing fiery furnace 
which Nebuchadnezzar ordered for those offend- 
ers. Indeed, Mr. L3mdhur8t and his horses have 
a somewhat diabolical look ; and if Mephistoph- 
eles were permitted to drive a mail phaeton with 
brass-mounted harness, one could fancy his earth- 
ly semblance not unlike that of Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst. 

Country-houses, and those social gatherings 
where a man becomes a domestic animal, un- 
folds himself, and reveals his 'idiosyncrasies, 
pleasing or unpleasing, Mr. Lyndhurst does not 
affect. He is never met hanging up holly in an- 
cient halls or kissing portly matrons under the 
mistletoe. Feminine society is his broadly de- 
clared averaiop, and except the one woman he 
happens to be pursuing for the time being — ^as 
Faust followed Gretchen, and without need of 
evil promptings from the embodied evil at Faust's 
elbow — the sex has no existence for him. 

Yet although he avows his sentiments upon all 
subjects with a praiseworthy candor, and is proud 
to confess himself an infidel and a profligate, 
there are circles in which he is not only toler- 
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ated) but welcomed ; mothers who would give 
him one of their daughters to-morrow, with a 
generous confidence in his latent nobility, and a 
pious belief in the time-honored axiom that a 
reformed rake is the best of husbands. 

Lord Earlswood and Hamilton Lyndhurst 
have been cronies for the last two or three sea- 
sons, and his lordship's downward career may be 
said to have taken its fatal dip from this time. 
Earlswood, the weaker vessel, finds much to ad- 
mire in the splendid iniquity of his acquaintance. 
That utter casting off of moral restraint, which 
Lyndhurst calls getting rid of prejudice and com- 
promise, has an awful fascination for the feebler 
sinner. Lyndhurst has a knack of expressing 
himself which, with his own particular set, pass- 
es for wit. No masculine dinner-table is dull 
when he is seated at it ; no smoking-room con- 
veraation lacks vivacity when he is present. 
Earlswood, who has very little to say for him- 
self, and rarely starts an opinion, admires and 
envies this gift of utterance. He likes, too, to 
associate with a man who is never likely to 
want any thing from him, and the knowledge 
of Lyndhurst's wealth gives him a sense of 
security. 

** A fellow who can be amusing without wind- 
ing up by asking one to back his bill," says his 
lordship in praise of the stock-broker. 

It was Lyndhurst who suggested the building 
of the Frivolity. Having oiiginated the idea, he 
naturally considers the theatre open to him as an 
agreeable lounge. He affects not to see that 
his presence is unwelcome to Mrs. Brandreth ; 
brings her bouquets and rare hot-house plants 
and ferns for her Bloomsbury drawing-room — 
he has tried bracelets, but these have been re- 
jected — and does his best to be on good terms 
with her ; in return for which attentions she is 
coldly civil to him. 

"Where did Westray pick up that lovely girl 
with the red rose in her hair?'* asks Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, after he has shaken hands with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth, who sinks on the ottoman exhausted and 
vrith. an inward trembling, as of one who has 
passed through some ordeal of flesh and spirit 
bitter as the pains of death. It is Mr. Lynd- 
hurst's manner to speak of women as if they were 
weeds growing by the way-side; a stray wild 
Hower here and there to be gathered for its pret- 
tiness or perfume, the rest left to unlamented 
decay. 

** Don't know, I'm shaw," replies Lord Earls- 
wood ; " not a bad-looking girl." 

" Not bad-looking I Why, man, she's superb- 
ly handsome. The handsomest woman I've seen 
for a year, with the usual exception in favor of 
present company," adds Mr. Lyndhurst, turning 
to Mrs. Brandreth, with a smile which some ex- 
perience of her sex has taught him to consider 
irresistible. 

" Pray put me out of the question," says Myra, 
coldly ; ** I belong to the past." 
• "Do you know that lady in the box, Mrs. 
Brandreth?'* 

"Not in the least. Some country cousin of 
Mr. Westray's, I should think, from her atten- 
tion to the performance. Tet I never heard of 
any cousins of his." 

** And you have known him long, I believe ?" 

" Yes, we were children together." 

*' What does it matter who the lady is, Lynd- 



hurst?" says Lord Earlswood. "Whoever she 
is, she is not your style." 

" Who taught you to know my style ?'* 

"Well — er— judging by the women IVe seen 
you admire," falters his lordship, embarrassed by 
the curt inquiry. 

" If I wear a tea-rose bud in my coat to-day, 
is that any reason I should not prefer a spray of 
stephanotis to-morrow ?" asks Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst. "With regard to the lady we saw to- 
night, I took particular notice of her simply be- 
cause she is the handsomest woman I've seen for 
a long time, and I wondered how Mr. Westray 
came by her. My interest in the lady begins 
and ends at that point.'* 

" You know Westray ?'* suggests Lord Earls- 
wood. 

" Yes ; I meet him occasionally in society; and 
he belongs to one of my clubs — the Junior Thes- 
pians. Not a bad sort of fellow, but with an 
overweening opinion of himself." 

"Literary men always have," remarks his 
lordship, with placid conviction. "That's how 
it is they never save money ; they always think 
their candle is going to bum forever ; and some 
day it goes out with a sudden puff, and leaves 
them paupers." 

"As I happen to know Mr. Westray much 
better than either of you, permit me to say that 
he has not an exaggerated opinion of his own 
meiits," observes Myra. "He is too much an 
artist to be conceited." 

"Raffaelle was a very fair painter," remarks 
Hamilton Lyndhurst ; "but tradition informs us 
that he was an ineffable snob." 

"You had better be careful how yon talk of 
Westray, Lyndhurst," says Lord Earlswood. 
" He is a favorite here." 

"He has reason to be," replies Myra, gather- 
ing up the loose white cloak which she wears at 
the wing and rising to retire to her dressing- 
room, "for his talent has made your theatre." 

"Pshaw! a mere adaptation, which a dozen 
men about London could have done as well as 
he." 

"/don't think there are a dozen men who 
can write better than £mile Augier, and Mr. 
Westray 's comedy is better than Angler's," an- 
swers Myra, and then bids the two gentlemen 
good-night, with a final tone, which means that 
they are not to linger in the hope of escorting 
her to her carriage. 

"Considering the money you've spent upon 
this place, she's not particularly civil," observes 
Mr. Lyndhurst, as the door closes on Mrs. 
Brandreth. "Another woman would at least 
pretend to be grateful." 

'* I don't want pretenses ; and Mrs. Brandreth 
is not like other women," answers his lordship, 
sulkily. "Are you coming to the club for a 
rubber?" 

"No; I am due at two or three places. I 
forget half the parties I m asked to ; but I make a 
round now and then, just to see what's going on." 

"1 hate parties," says Lord Earlswood. "I 
think I shall go round and see the burlesque. 
I've seen it three-and-twenty times ; but it rath- 
er improves on acquaintance ; the jokes get a 
mellow flavor, and one knows when they're com- 
ing, which is always an advantage. I believe 
that's why people like the School/or SecmdcU; 
they know when they ought to laugh." 
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His lordship lets himself through his own par- 
ticular door and into his own particular box; 
Hamilton Lyndhurst retires to the lobby to 
watch the departures, lying in wait for Mr. 
Westray*8 unknown beauty. 

She comes at last, leaning on Herman's arm, 
tranquil as a cloudless summer morning, and 
with that happy look of an unshadowed life 
which strikes deep to the hearts of worldlings. 
They have to wait Yor the carriage, and Hamil- 
ton Lyndhurst seizes upon Herman and shakes 
hands with effusion. 

" Where have you been hiding yourself,West- 
ray ? I haven't seen you for an age ; and I want 
you to join my party for the Derby. You disap- 
pointed me last year, you know. Bather too 
bad!" 

** What a delightful man!" thinks Mrs. Will- 
iams, awed by Mr. Lyndhurst's bulky splendor, 
his dark eyes, large pale face, and carefully 
trained black whiskers. 

"You're veiy kind. I can't pledge myself for 
the Derby yet awhile. You'd better not keep a 
place for me." 

"Mr. Murcum's carriage!" roars the water- 
man. 

"Good-night." 

Herman and his charge pass out through the 
swinging crimson doors, Mrs. Williams and 
Mr. Hetheridge follow, and Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst has gained no more than a nearer view of 
the unknown beauty, and the knowledge that her 
name, or her people's name, is something that 
watermen can make into Murcum. 

" Who is she ?" he wonders. " Not his fian- 
cee. They were on too ceremonious terms. 
Kespectable, without doubt ; rural respectability 
was written in every fold of the elder lady's 
garments. I saw the caniage — only a hired 
brougham ; no mistaking the coachman's drab 
overcoat Ergo, that lovely girl is a respectable 
nobody, whom Westray wants to marry. Quite 
out of my line, E^rlswood says. I am not so 
sure about that Upon my soul, I don't know 
but that such a girl as that might tempt me to 
give the lie to all my previous life, and go in for 
marriage and respectability ; slip the cable of the 
past, open my house to society, and go into Par- 
liament. There may be worse turns of the wheel 
than that in the whirligig of life. I shouldn't 
object to respectability and the orthodox dinner- 
table — the palladium of British virtue — if I could 
find a woman handsome enough to make other 
men envious, and clever enough to keep me in 
good-humor.** 

A little later, and Mrs. Brandreth sits before 
her dressing-table, looking at her haggard face 
in the glass. She has changed her stage cos- 
tume for a fawn-colored cashmere gown, made 
with Puritan simplicity ; she has washed off 
paint and powder and artistic darkening of the 
arched brows, and looks ten years older than the 
Helena of the play. Rigid and pale and drawn 
looks the small face, with its delicate sharply cut 
features — a face that will age soon assuredly; 
dark and gloomy is the fixed gaze of the large 
hazel eyes, bent downward, staring into the 
"shadowy depths of the dimly lighted glass, and 
seeing nothing. 

"God keep him from loving any one else!** 
she whispers, as if to some listening spiiit " My 
hatred would be fiital to her.*' 



CHAPTER Xr. 

"OftmalB haV ich geirrt, nnd habe mich wieder ge- 

fnnden, 
Aber glucUicher nie ; nun ist diees Madchen main 

Omck! 
Ist aacb. dieses ein Irrthom, bo schont mich ihr 

kldgeren Gotter, 
Und benehmt mir inn erst draben am kalten Ge- 

Btad." 
"She did not weep, 
But o'er her meek eyes came a happy mist, 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the usefal trouble of the rain.'' 

In most lives there comes an Indian summer. 
Five years ago Herman Westray's favorite com- 
plaint was that he had lived his life ; that dreams 
and desires and hope, and even ambition, had 
come to an end for him ; that he had no expec- 
tation of ever doing better work, or winning wider 
renown, or being in any wise better or happier 
for the passage of the coming years. To-day he 
feels as if life were beginning again, as if the 
gates of a new world had opened to him. In a 
word, he is in love — in love with a good woman, 
in whose faith and constancy he has no shadow 
of doubt. 

Mr. Morcombe is very busy in one way or an- 
other, or affects to be very busy ; and is rarely 
to be found at Lima Crescent between breakfast 
and dinner — not often in the evening. Mrs. 
Williams does her best to encourage Vivian 
Hetheridge, whom she considers the proper per- 
son for Editha to marry ; but she does not dis- 
courage Herman Westray, from whom flows a 
perennial stream of theatre, concert, and picture- 
galleiy tickets, and whose society she infinitely 
prefers to the young squire's rather heavy com- 
pany. Vivian is apt to be sulky, and is fitful in 
his visits ; now calling every day, and sitting for 
an hour or so gloomy as the statue in Don Gio- 
vanni; anon absenting himself for a week. Alas 
for unrequited love, it is ever at a disadvantage. 

So Herman and Editha have their days and 
evenings very much to themselves ; kindly, pleas- 
ure-loving Mrs. Williams counting for so little. 
Dewrance calls once or twice a week, and sees 
victory in Herman's manner, and has a perfect 
understanding of all that is going on. He is not 
ill-natured, and having long ago accepted his own 
defeat, beholds Hermanns success without rancor. 

" Be a kind and faithful husband to her, West- 
ray,** he says one night, when they leave Lima 
Crescent together, after an evening spent in talk 
and music, "and I shall never grudge you your 
happiness." 

" Kind and fiiithful I will be to her to the end 
of life,'*answei*s Herman; "her faithful friend, 
her devoted servant, if she will give me no high- 
er privilege. But it is rather too early for con- 
gratulations, my dear Dewrance. I am sure of 
myself, but not sure of her." 

"I am, "replies the curate, briefly. 

"You think she likes me — a little?" 

" I think you are fools both ; so blindly in love 
that you can not see how ill-suited you are to 
each other ; yet yott'made a strong point of that 
unfitness when we iS^ed of Miss Morcombe of 
Llandrysak." 

"That was bef^ie I loved her. Love makes 
one bold. You refnember what Richard Steele 
said of his wife, *" T6 love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.' Love shall be my master, and teach me 
to be worthy of my mistress." 
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" And for your sake she will throw over as 
good -a fellow as ever breathed, and one of the 
finest estates in Denbighshire.*' 

"You mean Hetheridge?" says Herman, in- 
differently. *' Editha has too much mind to be 
happy with a member of the bovine family, a ru- 
minating animal who never said a wise thing 
and never did a foolish one.'* 

Not long after this conversation Vivian Heth- 
eridge tempts evil fonune by declaring his love, 
knowing its hopelessness pretty well all the while, 
but bent on pouring out his story, even to un- 
willing ears. 

He has found Editha alone, Mrs. Williams 
having gone to buy bargains in the "Grove," 
otherwise Westboume, which she regards as a 
"little heaven here below" in the way of milli- 
nery ; he has surprised Editha at her piano in 
the back drawing-room, playing one of Mendels- 
sohn's dreamiest compositions, full of thought 
and perplexity as she plays. She has received a 
letter from Ruth this morning which has set her 
thinking. 

" Sorry to disturb you at your practice, Edi- 
tha," says Mr. Hetheridge, as they shake hands. 
They are friends of such long standing that he 
has acquired the right to use her Christian name. 

" I was not practicing, and you have not dis- 
turbed me, thanks. I was only thinking," re- 
plies Editha, going to the open window, with its 
screen of flowers shutting out a restricted view 
of yard, cistern, wall, and mews. Vivian follows 
her to the window, and they both give their at- 
tention to the geraniums. 

"Not thinking about any thing unpleasant, I 
hope? You were looking uncommonly serious 
when I came in," 

* * Was I ? No, my thoughts were not unpleas- 
ant. I was only thinking that I had been away 
from home a long time, and that I ought to go 
back to Ruth." 

"Poor Ruth! Yes, she'll miss you, won't 
she? Rather dull at the Priory for her when 
you are away, not being able to move about and 
take a pleasure in the stable, or the piggeries, or 
the poultiy, or any thing cheering. She must 
miss you sadly." 

Editha answers with a sigh, ashamed to know 
that, dearly as she loves her sister, it will cost 
her a pang to return to Lochwithian. 

"Yes, she must miss you," repeats Mr. Heth- 
eridge, with an unpleasant tendency to harp on 
one string ; " and if you were to leave Lochwith- 
ian altogether, settle ever so far away — marry 
some professional or literary man, for instance, 
who would be obliged to spend the best part of 
his days in London — I should think it would 
break Ruth's heart." 

Still no answer. Editha's face is quite hidden 
as she bends over the flower-pots, twisting and 
untwisting the fragile fronds of a maiden- hair 
fern. 

" Editha, it would be a hard thing for Rnth if 
you were to desert her — a hard thing for all of 
us, who have loved you fidthfully for years, if you 
were to leave us for the love of a stranger," says 
Vivian, rushing blindly at his doom ; *^ hardest 
of all for me. You know how I have loved you 
ever since I knew the meaning of man's love for 
woman. Every body who knows us knows my 
love. It has been part of myself; the best and 
brightest half of my nature. It will be while I 



live. Don't throw away the honest love of a 
lifetime for the sake of a stranger, Editha; a 
stranger who would part you from your own flesh 
and blood, from all those poor creatures about 
Lochwithian who love you and depend on yon ; 
from the children you have taught, from the sick 
you have nursed, from the heathens you have 
made into Christians. Think of Ruth, think of 
all of us," putting himself very low down among 
the poor of Lochwithian, "and pause before you 
let Herman Westray tempt you away from yoor 
home." 

" Who told you that Mr. Westray has asked 
me to leave my home ?" exclaims Editha, with a 
flash of anger. " He never has. " 

"What does it matter when the question 
comes? It will be asked. He will have no 
scruple. in taking you away from all who love 
you. He will think his love of yesterday's growth 
good enough to set against all the devotion that 
has ever been given you. Do you think he will 
consider Ruth's loss, or your father's, or mine, 
or all the people in Lochwithian parish? He 
wants you for himself. What are we that we 
should stand in his way ?" 

" Vivian, it is most unfair in you to talk to me 
like this." 

"Is it? If I held my peace much longer, 
should I have the chance of speaking to yon at 
all upon this one subject ? A few days later, and 
you would strike me dumb at the outset by tell- 
ing me that you were Westray's promised wife. 
I want to have my innings first, though I may 
know the game lost ever %o long ago. Editha, 
if you would only consider what you lose in car- 
ing for that man ! Your sweet home life, your 
power to do good, to reign over a larger parish 
than Lochwithian, yet live near enough to Loch- 
withian to continue and extend all the good 
works you have begun there, to make sunshine 
in the land. Marry me, and there need be no 
parting between you and Ruth. My home shall 
be her home, and may ruin light upon it if she is 
ever less than its most honored inmate I Editha, 
I know Ruth likes me ; I know that Rnth has 
been my friend always ; and I think she would 
like to see my suit prosper." 

Tears are in Editha's eyes as she raises them 
from that mute contemplation of the ferns and 
flowers. 

" It is a pity we can not command our hearts, " 
she replies, gently. "I know how good you are, 
how true, how unselfish, and I know how much 
my dear sister esteems you ; but I can not give 
you what you ask. I can not, even to lead a 
calm, happy life near my dear old home, even for 
Ruth's sake, give you love for love. I would not 
give less than you give to me — a whole heart." 

"If you had never seen Herman Westray — " 

" If there had been no such person as Mr. 
Westray, my answer would have been the same." 

"I don't" believe it!" cries Vivian, angrily. 
"His coming changed you. He, a stranger, 
came between you and the love that had followed 
your footsteps since you were a child. Editha, 
think how little you know of him ; how he can 
but give you at best a divided heart, putting the 
best part of himsdf into his books ; dependent 
upon public favor ; miserable if newspapers with- 
hold their praise. There can be no such thing 
as domestic peace with such a man as that — a 
man who writes plays, who hangs about the side 
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scenes, and knows hiJf the actresses in London. 
Is that a man to of^'er you an established home, 
a happy, tranquil life ? Be warned in time, Edi- 
tha, for Ruth's sake, for mine, if not for your 
own. Give me half your heart, if you can not 
give me all. Give me your pity, your toleration. 
I do not ask measure for measure ; only let me 
love you and watch over your life, and the study 
of my days shall be to make you happy." 

**You are too good, too generous to me, but 
most ungenerous to Mr. Westray, who has done 
you no wrong. I have tried ever so long to let 
you see that there was no possibility of our ever 
being more to each other than we are to-day — I 
hope — true and loyal friends. It is not my fault 
if you have been blind to the truth, if you have 
cherished ideas which I have never sanctioned or 
encouraged. Let this be our first and last dis- 
cussion of this kind, Vivian," she concludes, with 
kindly firmness. 

*' Well, I think I knew my fate before I came 
here to-day," he says, after a little pause, pale 
with anger and giief; **but I was bent upon 
saying my say. I thank you for your plain speak- 
ing," with a little bitter laugh ; "you have left 
no room for doubt. All is said — all is ended. 
The hopes of my manhood go down like a broken- 
backed ship at sea — all hands on board, nothing 
saved from the wreck. So be it, Editha. Heav- 
en knows, if I feel this keenly, my pain is not al- 
together selfish. I am sorry for all of us — soiTy 
for Ruth, sorry for your father, for the poor peo- 
ple at Lochwithian who love you — sorriest of all 
for you.'* 

**I don't understand why you should compas- 
sionate me," she answers, stung by the conclu- 
sion of his speech. 

"I dare say not. Love is notoriously blind. 
You will understand me too well in days to come. 
Good-by, Editha." He offers his hand, looking 
at her with a piteous tenderness. 

" Good-by, Vivian. And oh, if I have thought- 
lessly given you pain, I most humbly beg you to 
forgive me." 

** My dear, there can be no question of forgive- 
ness between you and me. Your dog, if you 
flogged him, would crawl to your feet and fawn 
upon you half an hour afterward. Think of me 
as you think pf your dog. I can take my pun- 
ishment, and still be faithful ; and if ever there 
shall come a day when you have need of my love, 
put it to the proof. You shall not find it want- 
ing." 

They shake hands and part ; and Editha feels 
more pain than she has ever known before from 
any act of her own — suffers as she might suffer 
if she had hurt her horee or her dog, blindly 
faithful creatures that worship her. Her con- 
science is racked with the thought that she might 
have saved Vivian this agony of to-day. She has 
tried her best to let him see the vanity of his 
hopes ; but she is not the less remorseful, feeling 
that his pain must be in some measure her fault. 

The next day is the 4th of June, Speech-day 
at Eton. Heiman and the curate have made 
an engagement with the two ladies to take them 
down to Windsor by rail, and show them the 
castle and park, the river and college, St. George's 
Chapel, and, in short, all the lions of the most 
delightful show-place in the world. These inno- 
cent Cambrians have never seen the mediaeval 
pile, royalty's only royal abode, nor the Forest, 



nor Virginia Water, nor the schools which Henry 
VI. founded for deserving lads of humble con- 
dition. 

They are to start directly after breakfast, ar- 
rive at Windsor by eleven o'clock, see castle and 
chapel, drive in the Forest and walk by the placid 
watera of Virginia, lunch at the Wheatsheaf, then 
back to Windsor, where Herman is to charter a 
wherry and row them up to Surly Hall. He pro- 
poses a dinner at the Castle or White Hait, but 
the ladies prefer returning to a tea-dinner in 
Lima Crescent, and Herman is content to accept 
the tea-dinner, looking forward to the friendly 
evening afterward. 

He wonders at himself a little on the morning 
of the 4th — a gracious June morning, with the 
balmy breath of summer sweetening the air — 
wonders that he, of all men, should be looking 
forward with delight to the prospect of escorting 
two country-bred females through the familiar 
glades of Windsor, or rowing them on gentle 
Thames, performing, in fact, all those functions 
which he has been wont to ascribe solely to the 
tame-cat species. " Love makes tame cats of 
the best of us," he says to himself apologetically. 
** Samson and Hercules, Pericles, Nero, all in 
the same boat. Dear Dewrance ! How nice it 
is of him to lend himself to our pleasures, know- 
ing, as he must know, that his portion will be 
Mrs. Williams." 

Happy morning, in the fair June sunlight, 
which glorifies even the prosaic Paddington plat- 
form, with its labyrinthine lines going to all cor- 
ners of the earth ; its bewildering ticket-offices ; 
its mountainous piles of luggage, and all-pervad- 
ing porters with trucks. Editha and Mrs. Will- 
iams meet the two gentlemen at the station: 
the elder lady glorious in silver gray moird and a 
black lace shawl ; the younger in some simple 
straw-colored fabric, pale and cool, and a rustic- 
looking Dunstable hat, which might be what 
milliners call '* trying" to a less perfect face. 

Herman has secured a compartment — has 
taken the tickets. There is no bewilderment, 
no going astray upon platforms that lead to Mil- 
ford Haven or Exeter. The bell rings, and anon 
they are gliding smoothly out of grimy London, 
away to the fair clover- scented meadows, to the 
winding river. 

Dewrance is iq his glory ; a conscientious per- 
formance in the tame-cat line is always pleasing 
to him. He devotes himself to the business of 
the day as seriously as if his future bishopric de- 
pended on his exact performance of it — as if a 
deanery in the immediate present hung on his 
faithful service. He explains to the ladies what 
they have to see and how they ought to see it ; 
gives them a concise historical and archseologicfd 
lecture about the castle, diversified by anecdotes 
of Charles II. and George IV., who seem to have 
fastened themselves on to the immortal fabric as 
barnacles upon some stately ship. He branches 
off upon an ecclesiastical line after this, and ex- 
pounds the splendors of the chapel ; but in the 
midst of his discouree contrives to point out all 
interesting or remarkable objects which they hap- 
pen to pass, till the massive basilica of the Nor- 
man kings rises in its stony grandeur before their 
view. 

Herman has done nothing but sit in his comer 
and look at Editha all the time, and has been in- 
finitely content. Once or twice she has stolen a 
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little look at him, as much as to say, '* Are you 
interested?" or, "I hope he is not boring you." 
But their eyes have met each time, and hers 
have been withdrawn in a gentle confusion, a shy 
surprise. O Love, seeing thy youth is so sweet, 
whence comes the bitter in thine after-years ? 

They "do" the castle conscientiously — St. 
George's Chapel, the terrace above the slopes, 
where the finest seringas in England are breath- 
ing their delicate sweetness to the noontide sun. 

* ' Eemind you of orange blossoms, don't they ?" 
says Dewrance to Editha, in his matter-of-fact 
voice. ** Hope I may have the pleasure of oflS- 
ciating when you wear that kind of thing." 

Herman leans over and plucks a sprig, an au- 
dacity which is high treason or l^se-majest^, no 
doubt, and gives it to Editha. 

** Will you keep it till the day of orange blos- 
soms ?" he asks ; and as she takes the little flow- 
er their eyes meet, and that one long look is as 
the seal of their love — a promise which it were 
perjury to break, an engagement which death 
alone could dissolve. 

*' The next thing to think about is a fly with 
a good horse/' snys Dewrance, who has been 
showing Mrs. Williams a monster gun, and ex- 
plaining the process of firing the same. "We 
haven't too much time if you want to see Eton 
and the river after lunch. Virginia Water and 
the Forest will take two hours." 

Thus, with agreeable briskness, startling the 
lovers from their day-dream, Mr. Dewrance leads 
them in triumph to the high street, where he 
and Herman devote themselves to the study of 
horseflesh as ardently as if they were going to 
speculate in the purchase of one of those useful 
hacks which adorn the street under the castle 
wall. 

After a sharp scrutiny they select a straight- 
limbed animal attached to a decent and roomy 
laudau, and in this vehicle drive into the Long 
Walk, where the elms are in their early summer 
beauty, Dewrance still discoursing cheerfully, 
encouraged thereto by Cousin Juliana, who hangs 
upon his words, and stimulates conversation with 
frequent exclamations and ejaculations, Editha 
and Herman sitting opposite each other, wrapped 
in sweetest silence, the stolen sprig of seringa 
fastened on the girl's breast. 

They are in the Forest, when their charioteer 
inquires with friendly solicitude whether they 
would not like to see the '*rottendendrums." 
They will have to get out and walk a bit, he in- 
forms them, but it is a sight worth seeing — your 
flyman having a rooted preference for those sights 
which necessitate his fare's leaving the vehicle 
for an hour or so, whereby the flyman may put a 
nose-bag on his steed, and repose himself in the 
sun for a while, placidly idle. 

" The Rhododendron Walk !" exclaims Dew- 
rance ; "of course, a thing you ought to see, and 
in perfection just now. Yes, coachman, you can 
stop for the rhododendrons." 

They drive to a wooden gate — rustic, unpre- 
tending — alight, and enter a paradise of purple 
and green — a verdant alley between high walls 
of rhododendrons, which have grown to absolute 
trees. Birds are singing, bees humming; for 
the rest there is silence as in a world newly made, 
solitude as on the shores of the Amazon. 

"How lovely!" exclaim the ladies, simulta- 
neously. 
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Yes, it's pretty, isn't it ? Yea don't get this 
kind of thing in Wales. This is royal; the 
bushes were planted by Queen Charlotte." 

* ' What a pity they're all one color I " says Mrs. 
Williams, who looks at rhododendrons as rhodo- 
dendrons, and would like to see the last varieties 
of the nursery-man's culture in this century-old 
avenue. 

" Oh, Juliana, how can you find fimlt with anj 
thing so perfectly lovely 1" 

" My dear, if there were a few of those white 
ones, or the rose-colored which we saw at Kew, 
interspersed, vou know, it would certainly height- 
en the effect. 

Mrs. Williams is a slow walker, and, in faith- 
ful attendance upon her, the curate soon finds 
himself left ever so far behind by those other 
two, who wander on, and are out of sight before 
Cousin Juliana has succeeded in distingaisliing 
a squirrel, which he has politely pointed out to 
her, frisking in the wooded background which 
breaks upon them here and there thix>ngh a gap 
in the rhododendrons. 

Those other two are out of ear-shot very soon, 
alone, as Adnm and Eve in Paradise, and as for- 
getful of the rest of the world as if they had be^n 
indeed Adam and Eve, and the mass of mankind 
an aflair of the remote future. Herman's silence 
is over. They are together among the flowers, 
with the lark singing shrilly sweet above their 
heads in the cloudless blue — alone as they have 
not been since vaguest fancies grew to strongest 
love. 

" Editha, you wear that flower for my sake. 
Does it mean that you will wear the orange bloom 
for no one but me? Answer yes, darling; for 
none but me — all unworthy of your love, but chos- 
en because I love so well. Look at me, Editha 
— answer, sweet. My happiest thought in look- 
ing foi*ward to this day was the thought that we 
might be alone together for a little while. Oar 
moments together are so brief." 

She can not answer him just yet One little 
hand plays nervously with the spray of seringa, 
her eyelids oroop over the soft gray eyes. He 
sees the dark lashes tremble on the rich bloom 
of her cheek before that lovely blush dies away 
and leaves her pale. 

"Editha, are you angry with me for having 
dared to hope ? I know I am not worthy of yon, 
that I am your inferior in all that is highest and 
best in mind or heart. I have known that from 
the day we met — from that happy summer hour, 
nearly a year ago, when we sat on the margin of 
the fountain, and you talked to me of my profes- 
sion with that sweet serious air of yours which 
made me think of Hypatia. But I love yoo, 
dear ; and true love must stand for virtues that 
I have not. I will love and honor you all the 
days of my life, and my nature shall be exalted 
by its union with yours. Dearest, you have the 
prettiest way of lecturing me sometimes; you 
inspire me with loftier desires, you elevate the 
mere thirst of success to a grand and pure am- 
bition. Love, will you take my life into your 
hands, be my teacher, my guide, the gentle ruler 
of my days and thoughts ? That wide word wife 
includes all the rest. Will you be my wife« 
Editha?" 

He has taken the hand that hung loose at her 
side — the hand that he longed so to take last 
year at Lochwithian — taken possession of it aU 
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terly, as if it were an unconsidered trifle belong- 
ing to him. 

'* If I thought your life would be better or hap- 
pier," she falters, only able to approach the aw- 
ful question in a lateral direction. 

" It will be — happier, better, brighter, and ever 
so much longer ; for if you were to reject me I 
should make short work of the wretched remnant 
of my existence — squander it on riotous nights, 
burn it out in a blaze of gas ; devote my days to 
billiards, my nights to tobacco, sleeplessness, and 
green tea. You mean yes, Editha. I shall see 
the waxen orange flowers in your dark hair — 
worn for me — for me, the king of men on that 
glad day. Darling, you love me a little, you 
will bear with me a little. You will take me, 
faulty as I am— trust me with your young life, 
believe in me and in my future, which shall be 
bright for your dear sake, if labor and ambi- 
tion can brighten it. Love, you are all my own 
—this trembling hand answers best." 

His arm is round her, and she is drawn to his 
heart in the sweet summer solitude. Her head 
lies there for one blessed moment, while his lips 
seal their betrothal — ^the first masculine lips, save 
her father*s, that have kissed her since she was a 
child — a kiss of sacred promise, never to be for- 
gotten, sealing her for his own. 

The contract being thus ratified, her next 
thought is of her sister. 

** Ruth will be so sorry," she says, regretfully. 

"Sorry that I have won you, my sweet? 
Can Ruth be so unkind ?" 

'* Sorry for a marriage that will separate me 
from her. You must live in London always, 
must you not ?" 

"For a journalist and author who wishes to 
do the best for himself, London is the only field. 
The Lake poets managed to write at three days' 
journey from the metropolis, but they did not 
make their fortunes. Southey would have been 
a rich man if he had lived in the Temple and 
written for the daily press." 

"We must live in London, then, Herman?" 
How sweet that plural pronoun to the lover's 
ear ! "And Ruth will be alone at the Priory. " 

" Why should she live alone, if your society is 
essential to her happiness? Let her home be 
with us." 

" Dear Herman, how good of you to propose 
it ! But I do not think she would leave Loch- 
withian on any account." 

" Then she loves Lochwithian better than she 
loves you, and as I love you better than all the 
world, I must have the most right to you." 

" She may come and stay with us sometimes," 
says Editha. It seems quite a natural thing to 
speak of their future already, though it is but a 
minute since love has spoken boldly. 

" She shall have loving welcome, let her come 
when she may," replies Herman, careless of all 
things in this blissful moment. 

They walk side by side between the rhododen- 
drons, her hand drawn through his arm and held 
there, as if it were never to be released from that 
strong grasp. A backward glance shows him the 
curate and Cousin Juliana still afar, but in sight, 
warning him that there must be no farther dem- 
onstrations of victorious love. 

" My darling, do you know that when first we 
met I was absolutely afraid of you ? I can hard- 
ly believe, at this blessed moment, with this dear 



hand in mine, that you are really the young lady 
I came to see at Lochwithian — the serious young 
lady, sworn ally of the Church, a curate in pet- 
ticoats, whom I approached with admiring awe, 
and in whom every touch of sweetness and wom- 
anliness was an exquisite surprise." 

"Need a woman be less womanly for giving 
some thought to serious things, and for trying — 
ever so feebly at best — to do her duty ?" 

"Dearest, you have answered that question by 
your own example — she need not. Tiie woman- 
liest woman I know is she whose hand I hold. 
I know that I am not good enough for you, dear, 
but I do not fear your goodness. Take my life 
into your hands, and make it better if you can — : 
happier, sweeter, you can not fail to make it." 

Hereupon they slacken their pace and let Cous- 
in Juliana overtake them, "scant of breath," 
like the Danish prince, and finding balmy June 
too much for her. So they leave the rhododen- 
dron wood and drive on to Virginia Water, and 
wander — Herman and Editha always side by 
side — on the verdant margin of that placid lake, 
and hear the birds singing in the silent woods, 
and pour out sweet confessions of mutual feel- 
ing, telling each other how first, when first, 
tremulous as a new-fledged bird, the tnrilling 
thought awoke in each breast that this was love. 
Dewrance, resigned, and bearing himself with 
the magnanimity of a Damon, sees and under- 
stands aJl, and bears the burden of Cousin Juli- 
ana, and orders the luncheon, and makes the 
salad, and charters the boat by-and-by, and se- 
cures a compartment for the return journey, and 
carves chickens and tongue, and hands tea-cups, 
and compounds claret-cup at the evening meal^ 
and is altogether the best of fellows, as Herman 
tells him when they leave Lima Crescent, and walk 
beneath summer star-shine to Bolivia Gardens. 

"You're a dear old fellow, Dewrance, a gen- 
uine thorough-going friend ; and I feel as if I 
owe you in some sort the beginning of my hap- 
piness. It's all right, my dear boy, and I — well, 
I'm a great deal luckier than I deserve to be." 

"As if I didn't know that. I thought you 
would bring matters to a crisis to-day. Curious, 
rather, that it should end so, after your very em- 
phatic observations at Llandrysak ; but I never 
knew a man protest his unfitness for any partic- 
ular woman without his ending by falling in love 
with that very woman. No, I am not surprised ; 
a little sorry, perhaps, knowing both of yon pret- 
ty well, and seeing what you saw so clearly at 
the outset, the want of harmony in your lives." 

" Can not my life become better under her in- 
fluence ?" 

"That's an open question. A man so self- 
contained as you is hardly a likely subject for a 
wife's influence. She may take the color of her 
thoughts from you, but I doubt if she'll ever suc- 
ceed in changing the color of yours. Have you 
told her your opinions, by-the-way ?" 

"About what?" 

"Upon the subject you have freely discussed 
with me ; a trifle, and beside the question, per- 
haps, in your mind, but to her the one thing 
needful. Have you told her your estimate of 
Christianity?" 

" I have asked her to be my wife, and she has 
answered yes," says Herman. "I did not ac- 
company the question with a concise confession 
of faith, or want of faith— did not read myself in 
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with the thirty-nine articles of my particular 
creed. I don't know what High-Church people 
may do under similar circumstances, or what you 
would expect from me." 

'* I think it would have been the act of an hon- 
est man to tell her the truth. Faith is her strong 
rock." 

** I shall never assail its foundations. It is for 
your spiritual millionaire to make converts. The 
bankrupt in spiritual things asks no man to share 
his destitution." 

» 

Three days after the Windsor expedition the 
squire returns to Lochwithian with his women- 
kind ; and before that return every thing is ar- 
ranged. Direfully disappointed at first that the 
son-in-law presented to him should be a literary 
adventurer instead of a landed gentleman — loath 
to understand the promise of Herman's career, 
recognizing but little advantage in present repu- 
tation or future glory — he is angry with Cousin 
Juliana for her carelessness, with himself for his 
blindness, with Editha for her infatuation, and 
with Herman for his presumption. Reluctantly, 
finding Editha firm as rock, he gives way, and 
submits dolefully to Love's stem decree. It is 
hardly a relief to him to hear that Herman has 
saved a few thousands, and is willing to insure 
his life for a like sum, and settle capital and in- 
surance policy on Editha, or that he estimates 
his income roughly as two thousand per annum. 

" Don't call it income, my dear fellow," says 
the squire, testily. **If you had the gout in 
your hand to-morrow, the income would stop." 

** Not necessaiily. I would dictate to a short- 
hand writer. One of Scott's best novels was 
dictated from a sick-bed." 

"Pshaw! You may have softening of the 
brain, or the public humor may change — your 
novels prove a drug in the market. Call your 
present earnings what yon please, Mr. Westray, 
so long as you don't call them income." 

"So be it," replies Herman. "I am not 
afraid of the future with Eklitha for my wife." 

" Whoever heard of a man being afraid of the 
future when he wants to get married !" exclaims 
Mr. Morcombe. " A lawyer's clerk will marry 
on sixty pounds a year without being afraid of 
the future, though the future may mean six hun- 
gry children. People never are afraid of the fu- 
ture when they want to indulge themselves in the 
present." 

After much bemoaning about Vivian Hether- 
idge, whose ultimate union with Editha he has 
looked upon as a settled thing, the squire gives 
his melancholy consent. Herman is to settle all 
he can settle upon Editha, and Editha's two hun- 
dred a year is to be tied up as tightly as many- 
worded legal documents can tie it — to which con- 
ditions Herman agrees rejoicingly. 

Happy interval between the day of betrothal 
and the sad hour of parting. The lovers spend 
the greater part of those three days together in 
unrestrained companionship, Cousin Juliana look- 
ing on placidly, having taken her scolding meek- 
ly from the squire, and being at heait devoted to 
tlie lovers. These three perambulate that Ty- 
bumian suburb, with its endless labyrinth of 
streets and crescents and gardens and terraces, 
looking for that archetypal house in which the 
young couple are to set up their household gods, 
and JnAugnrate the awful mystery of domestic 



life. They talk of it as lightly, both of them, ai 
if it were a summer holiday, rather thlin the sol- 
emn thing it is, committing them to manifold re- 
sponsibilities, opening the doors of a world fall 
of penis and pains and soitows. Single, these 
two young lives are like a ship lying in harbor^ 
safe from winds and waves ; married, they will 
resemble the same ship far out at sea, tempest- 
tossed, fighting the elements, with desperate odds 
against her. 

They are not looking for the actual hoase in 
which they are to live, but only for the kind of 
house they will require — so that the actual choice 
may be simplified by-and-by. " It is moch too 
soon for thinking about a house," says Editha. 

"Not at all too soon," protests Herman. 
" What is there to delay our marriage? If von 
knew what an unsettled, purposeless being I shall 
be until our life begins, you would not be so cmel 
as protract my miseiy. 

" I want Ruth to get used to the idea of losing 
me," replies Editha. " You can come to Loch- 
withian when your book is finished, you know." 

" That will be before August. What do jroa 
say to our being marned in September?" 

" September in next year?" 

"No, my fair tyrant, September next — the 
September for whose guns the innocent yomig 
partridges are fattening." 

" Oh, Herman, I must have one more Christ- 
mas at home. All the poor people look forward 
to Christmas. " 

"Coals and blankets," interjects Herman, 
skeptically. 

"And we have an evening for the school-chil- 
dren — blindman's-bufi^and a magic lantern ; and 
Ruth's sofa is carried down to the hall, and she 
gives away the clothing we have made in the 
autumn. I must have one more Christmas at 
Lochwithian, Herman." 

" You shall, darling. We will go down and 
spend Christmas there together, if your papa will 
have us ; and you shall distribute the frocks and 
mufietees, and the children shall give three cheers 
for my bonny young biide, till the old rafters ring." 

He means to have his way, this happy loTcr, 
though he is content to say no more just yet. 
They roam up and down, looking at houses which 
bear a remarkable family resemblance to one an- 
other, the very cornices sprouting out into the 
same architectural piccalilli, a school of ornament 
which seems the result of a profound study of 
the cauliflower tribe. The mantel-pieces look as 
if they had all been dug out of the same quarry, 
and chipped into shape by the same masons- 
mottled marble, like Castile soap, in the dining- 
rooms ; statuary marble, with a little more of the 
cauliflower decoration, in the drawing-rooms. 
Papers alike — graining alike — general newness 
and tendency to shiinking in the wood-work 
alike. 

Herman sighs despondently as they stand in 
the drawing-room of the sixteenth house, the aft- 
ernoon sun glaring in upon them through thiM 
long plate-glass windows set flat in the walL 

" There's a sad want of individually in joir 
modern dwelling-house," he says. " Too imk 
for a house, too fine for a factory or a jaiL 1 
haven't seen my ideal house yet, Editha. Qns 
you ?" 

Editha owns that the Bayswater dwellingi 
uninteresting. 
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** My loTe, yoa would go mad in a vapid square 
box of this kind, after Lochwithian Priory. We 
must look farther afield." 

'"There is plenty of time, Herman.** 

'^Yes, between this and September. How 
woald you like to live by the water ?** 

Editha hasn't the least idea which water he 
means. 

"On the banks of the Thames — ^by that riv.er 
we were on the other day. There are some nice 
old places at Putney and Fulham and Chiswick 
— houses that people have lived and died in — not 
newly-run-up packing-cases smelling of damp 
mortar." 

"Indeed, Herman, I should like to live wher- 
ever you would be happiest," replies Editha, a 
wife already in self-abnegation and submission ; 
"and I think an old-foshioned cottage by that 
lovely, river would be ever so much nicer than 
Bayswater, where the streets and terraces are so 
dreadfully long and straight.'* 

Cousin Juliana suggests that water is general- 
ly damp, and that a river-side residence and 
rheumatism go together in her mind. 

"Dear Juliana, we are only talking at ran- 
dom. . There is plenty of time for Herman to 
change his mind again and again.*' 

" Of course," says Herman ; " but I shall ex- 
plore Fulham the day after to-morrow notwith- 
standing." 

To-morrow is to see their pairing — not a sad 
one, tho\igh it is pain to part for ever so brief a 
span. Hei*man promises to come to Lochwithian 
at the end of July. He will finish his book by 
that time. He means to work double tides — ^to 
dash off a new piece for the Frivolity in the in- 
tervals of his more serious labor. He feds infi- 
nite responsibilities upon him, but not as a bur- 
den — rather as an armor which must make him 
invincible in the fight. 

" You can't imagine how light my work will 
seem to me, Editha, henceforward," he says, in 
those too brief moments which they have to 
themselves at the station. "I shall have my 
goal before me now. Until now I have had 
only an indefinite spasmodic desire to get on, for 
my own sake — an ambition so utterly selfish that 
it seemed a vice rather than a virtue. Hence- 
forward I labor for you. That thought will re- 
new my strength. I shall work as well as I did 
years ago, when I knew my mother's comfort de- 
pended on my pen. I have given hostages to 
Fortune." 

And thus they kiss and part. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" We can be nothing to each other, and yet are too 
much to each other. . . .1 will see thee no more. All I 
can say is mere folly. In future I shaJl see thee as men 
see the stars." 

Herman is not false to that promise at the rail- 
way station. He works as he has seldom work- 
ed before ; labors for long hours with a spring 
and a freshness in his work that make it light. 
Bright thoughts come to him unsought ; the gold 
lies on the surface. It is as if some gentle fairy 
sat beside him and breathed happy fancies into 
his mind. There is no toiling against the grain. 
His pen, swift as habit has made it, can not keep 
pace with his fancy. And he knows that this 



new book — higher in design, simpler in treatment 
than any other story of his — will be popular, let 
the Censor pronounce what judgment it may. 
The characters which have such a vigorous life 
for him will live for his readers. In his last ef- 
fort there might have been too much labor, a 
studied simplicity, a too elaborate puritanism. 
In this story Fancy follows her own wayward 
will, Imagination is dominant over Art. 

Herman has not availed himself of Mr. Lynd- 
hm'st's invitation for the Derby, Editha being in 
town at the time of the Epsom saturnalia, and i^l 
the races that were ever run being of no more 
account to her lover than a race of flies across 
the ceiling. 

Dropping into the greenroom of the Frivolity 
one evening to discuss certain vague ideas for a 
new comedy with Myra— rhe never goes to her 
house now — ^Herman finds Mr. Lyndhurst leaning- 
in his favorite attitude against the mantel-piece, 
talking to Miss Walters, the soubrette, who in the 
matter of slang is more than a match for him. 

"Rather unfriendly of you to throw me over 
the other day, Westray," says Mr. Lyndhurst, as 
they shake hands, while Miss Walters withdraws 
to the other end of the room, and contemplates 
her blue satin hessians in the glass. 

"It really wasn't an engagement,.you know. 
I told you I was likely to be engaged elsewhere.'* 

"Did you? I thought you were booked for 
my party. We had rather a jolly day. Earls- 
wood was with us, and so-and-so, and so-and-so,** 
running over a string of names ; "just the right 
people for that kind of thing ; and we wound up 
with a dinner at the Pandemos. However, per- 
haps our party on Thursday will be more in your 
line; small and select — Mrs. Brandreth and 
Earlswood, Miss Belormond and myself. Just 
room for you. We*re going to post down. Will 
you come ?'* 

Herman Westray hesitates. Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst is of all men the one whose acquaintance 
he cares least to cultivate just now — -the man he 
would least like to see a fi^equent guest in that 
home which is now his day-dream. But he and 
Lyndhurst have been on friendly tenns for the 
last five years ; he has cultivated the man's soci- 
ety at odd times, regarding him as an interesting 
specimen amidst the varieties of mankind ; and 
whatever his views for the future, he can not well 
be uncivil to Mr. Lyndhurst in the present. 

While he pauses undecided, Mrs. Brandreth 
comes in, flushed and breathless after a powerful 
piece of declamation at the end of an act. The 
withdrawal of Hemlock has been followed by an 
adaption of a play by Dumas, which has startled 
all Paris at the Gymnase ; but which, with its 
motive cut clean away and its morality white- 
washed, has been adapted into an invertebrate 
domestic drama, and has signally failed in its at- 
tempt to startle London. This piece having been 
unlucky — though prepared by an eminent hand 
— Mrs. Brandreth is desperately anxious to get 
a play from Herman. 

" I have been asking Westray to join our par- 
ty on Thursday,** says Lyndhurst. 

' * And he has said yes, I hope, " exclaims Myra. 
" How nice that will be ! We can discuss your 
ideas for the new piece." 

"It will be against the interests of the new 
piece that I should take a day's holiday. I am 
working very closely just now." 
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*' All the more reason that you should allow 
yourself a few hours' respite," says Myra. 

Herman is doubtful. Those double tides have 
kept him very close to his desk, and he has a 
very human desire for fresh air and sunshine, the 
lights and shadows on a breezy heath, the con- 
course of prosperous, well-dressed mankind, a 
race on which fortunes are won and lost. The, 
racing year is getting old, and he has not seen 
one of the horses he hears men talk about at his 
club. 
. " If I could spare the day," he says, wavering. 

** If you can — ^why, you will work all the bet- 
ter after^vard!" 

**I fear not. There must be something me- 
chanical in my workmanship ; for throw me out 
of gear, and it takes ever so long before the 
wheels go again. I am like one of those mon- 
ster iron-works one reads of in the North, where 
it takes a week to get the fires lighted." 

"Bank up your fires on Wednesday night, 
and you'll be ready for a vigorous start on Fri- 
day moniing,"says Hamilton Lyndhurst. "If 
you are a mechanical writer, you should go to 
work like your brother novelist t^hilpott, who 
writes eight folios every morning, nor more nor 
less, and leaves ofi^ at a hyphen rather than be- 
gin a ninth. That's the way to write novels." 

' *' Do go, " pleads Myra ; and something in her 
tone brings back the old days when the lightest 
word from her would have been a command — 
that one happy summer-time when her beauty 
and genius brightened the little world of home. 
She seems ten years younger to him just in this 
moment. Only for one moment. In the next 
the consciousness of all that has come and gone 
since those days flashes back upon him. Life 
is full of these brief waking trances — this cata- 
lepsy of memory. 

"What can you want with me?" he asks. 
"You can not have a more amusing companion 
than Lyndhurst, and Lord Earlswood is to be 
with you." 

"I want to talk to you about a new piece. 
This Hands, not Hearts, is an abominable fail- 
ure, although Paris is raving about it. I suppose 
it only proves the difierence between Fargueil*s 
power and mine." 

"I think it only proves that when you take 
away the motive of a play, and alter the relations 
of the principal characters toward each other, 
you weaken it considerably ; to say nothing of 
the discount to be allowed for the change from 
the brightest and most epigrammatic of lan- 
guages to our lumpish Saxon." 

"You'll come on Thursday?" 

" Of course, if you make a point of it. I have 
rather a good idea which I should like to talk 
over with you. I know your tact in the aiTange- 
ment of situation. You'll be sure to give me 
some valuable hints." 

His belief in her talent is unbounded. This 
unlucky adaptation has given new and striking 
proof of her power. She has borne the weight 
of the piece on her shoulders, and the scenes in 
which she appears have gone brilliantly, although 
the play has failed to draw money. 

The Cup day opens brilliantly---Queen's weath- 
er, as all the newspapers exclaim in chorus, dim- 
ly reminiscent of the day when Majesty adorned 
the aristocratic Berkshire race-course. 

Herman feels that this brief pause in his busy 



life is worth having. Summer is so sweet a 
thing in this early stage, with all her freshneas 
upon her, before the fruit has begun to ripen on 
old garden walls, before the scythe has slain the 
glory of long feathery grasses, or the song of 
nightingale has died in the twilit woodland. 

Mr. Lyndhurst picks him up at his chambere 
at eleven o'clock, the last of the party. Mrs. 
Brandreth and Miss Belormond are in the ca- 
pacious landau ; Lord Earlswood and his confi- 
dential groom occupy the box ; a basket swings 
behind ; four horses and two blue-jacketed pos- 
tilions astonish the by-standers. 

M3rra looks charming in a toilette which is of 
the simplest, yet has a picturesque grace that 
might do credit to Worth himself. The fisibric 
of the dress is creamy-hued cambric, disposed 
in manifold plaitings ; its only embellishment a 
broad sash of palest azure and a sprinkling of 
pale azure bows, like a flight of heaven-colored 
butterflies. A soft cream-colored felt hat — after 
Vandyck — ^with a long azure feather and mass- 
ive silver buckle, completes Mrs. Brandreth*s 
costume. Miss Belormond s brilliant silks and 
passementeries have cost three times as much ; 
but Miss Belormond at best resembles an ani- 
mated fashion-plate, while Myra looks as if she 
had just stepped out of an old picture. 

Miss Belormond is a young lady who has de- 
voted herself to the drama chiefly because she is 
handsome, and is expected to make her mark 
speedily as the beautiful Miss Belormond ; sec- 
ondly, because she and her immediate friends 
imagine that what Mrs. Brandreth has done may 
be as easily achieved by any young woman of 
equal pei-sonal attractions. And Miss Belor- 
mond is much handsomer than Mrs. Brandreth. 
Her eyes are larger, her complexion finer, her 
mouth more nearly resembles Cupid's bow, her 
figure is infinitely superior to Myra's, which has 
little to recommend it except consummate gnuOK 
In a word, then, Miss Belormond's friends come 
to the conclusion that the young lady has noth- 
ing to do but go in and win. Love of dra- 
matic art — liking even — she has none ; she has 
never recited six lines of Shakspeare voluntarily 
in her life, or been moved by a play. But she 
can be taught, argue her friends ; it is all an af- 
fair of tuition ; and as Miss Belormond has dis- 
covered all at once that she is dying to make her 
d€but as Juliet in white satin and silver passe- 
menterie, she is eager to learn. So she is hand- 
ed over to one of the dramatic grinders, and is 
taught the same tones, and turns of head and 
arm, and inflections and tremulosos, that have 
been ground into Miss Wilson and Miss Milson, 
Miss Stokes and Miss Nokes, and in due course 
turned out of hand a finished Juliet. Her par- 
ents are not wea^hy enough to defray the cost 
of this training, or to supply the costly raiment 
in which Miss Beloimond thinks it indispensable 
to appear at rehearsal, nor are they influential 
enough to procure that d^but for which the 
young lady pines ; but she is happily endowed 
with a rich godfather, who seems to be a near 
relation of Cinderella's fairy sponsor, and this 
gentleman — gray-mustached and on the Stock 
Exchange — kindly arranges every thing, even to 
the neat single brougham which is indispensahle 
to Miss Belormond's launch — without vriiich, in- 
deed, that trim-built vessel could scarc^j be got 
off the stocks. 
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Minnie Walters and the unbelieving of the Fri- 
volity corps have wondered not a little that Mrs. 
Brandreth should engage so handsome a woman 
as '* Belormond'' to act with her ; but to see the 
two together is to find the answer to the enigma. 
That handsome dolt, splendid in coloring, perfect 
in feature, but with no more soul or spontaneous 
vitality than if she had been made by Madame 
Tussaud, is the best foil that the electrical Myra 
could have devised for herself. The expression- 
less beauty of this dull creature gives point and 
piquancy to Myra's countenajice, which is all ex- 
pression. The lifeless perfection of one enhances 
the charm of the other, and Myra is never so en- 
chanting as when her imperfections are contrast- 
ed with this faultless nullity. 

The two women have not a thought in common, 
Miss Belormond*s mind seldom soaring above 
the contemplation of a new dress or the expec- 
tation of a little dinner. They rarely meet out- 
side the theatre, and Miss Belormond's experi- 
ences at rehearsal have inspired a wholesome fear 
of her manageress. Myra's polished sareasms 
sting her like the cut of a lash, and she has more 
than once hinted to the fairy godfather that she 
will never know real bliss until she has a theatre 
of her own, and actresses of her own to sneer at, 
as Mrs. Brandreth sneers at her — remarks which 
the fairy godfather allows to pass him by like the 
idle wind. 

Miss Belormond therefore, aware that this 
companionship of to-day is a condescension on 
Mrs. Brandreth's part, is on her best behavior,, 
and is for the most part content to simper and 
say nothing. There is a drop of bitter mingled 
with her cup of sweetness, in the fact that she 
has accepted Mr. L3mdhurst's invitation without 
the consent or knowledge of that benevolent god- 
father ; nay, that she has been guilty of overt de- 
ception in informing her estimable sponsor that 
fhe is going to spend the day with her Aunt Dray- 
son, at Nightingale Terrace, New Cross. 

Mr. Lyndhurst is tired of the vapid beauty al- 
ready, though he has not been a quarter of an 
hour in her society. 

'* I wish I*d asked Minnie Walters," he says to 
himself; ** there's more fun in that cock-nosed 
little puss than in a regiment of Belormonds.'' 

Herman, who has seen Miss Belormond about 
the theatre, and noticed her about as much as he 
would have noticed any other handsome piece of 
furniture, greets her politely, but wonders not a 
little what she and Myra do in the same galley 
outside the theatre. He does not know that this 
business of to-day is one of love's many mean- 
nesses. Myra, who now so seldom sees him, low- 
ers herself to doubtful company for the sake of 
being for a few hours with him. Had he refused 
Mr. Lyndhurst's invitation, she would have found 
an excuse for staying at home on the Cup day. 

He is here, and she is all life and brightness, 
ready to talk of any thing or every thing. There 
is a worldly flavor in her talk — a spice of lemon 
and Cayenne — ^which is refreshing from its novel- 
ty. With Editha he has been always in the skies, 
her world not being his world, nor her thoughts 
his thoughts. Even in talking of literature Myra 
has the advantage over the well-read country 
maiden ; for Myra reads only the books of the 
day — books whose titles are on all men's lips — 
and always contrives to read them while they are 
fresh. The last argumentative battering-ram 



brought to bear upon the citadel of Christian 
faith, the last French novel with its apotheosis 
of feminine infidelity, are alike familiar to her. 
She can talk of the gravest themes or the light- 
est, and has something trenchant or sparkling to 
say of all. 

Herman feels like a man who, after riding some 
quiet cob for a while, returns to the lively thorough- 
bred he rode before, and, as the pace increases, 
experiences a new sense of rapture and feels a 
forgotten power come back to him. This world- 
ly talk is passing pleasant — pleasanter, perhaps, 
for the rattling pace of the carriage as it skims 
along the broad high-road, with its endless fringe 
of prim suburban villas, with young limes and 
slim pink hawthorns and mop-shaped young trees 
of tenderest green, all after the same pattern ; 
pleasanter, perhaps, because of the bright and 
varying face opposite him, smiling under the soft 
shadow of the Yandyck hat. Lyndhurst, tired 
of listening, tries to develop the conversational 
powers of Miss Belormond, who says, *'That 
they rfo,"and "That he does, "when she is em- 
phatically afiSrmative, and " Not a bit of it" when 
negative. Earlswood sits on the box and con- 
verses with his groom, who has come to look after 
the postilions and make himself generally useful. 
His lordship is serious and meditative, as beseems 
a man whose losses or gains between this and 
sundown must be considerable. 

''I hope I've done right in putting the pot on 
about Golden Fleece," he says, dubiously. 

"Couldn't do better, my lord, after the in- 
formation we had from — hum — hum — "re- 
plies the groom, dropping his voice to a confiden- 
tial mumble. 

They amve on the heath just when the crowd 
is thickest, and before ascending to Mr. Lynd- 
hurst's box, stroll up and down the lawn for a 
little, Herman and Mrs. Brandreth interchanging 
greetings with a good many people, Miss Belor- 
mond stared at freely, but not finding many of 
her acquaintance in these favored regions. 

Somehow — Herman can hardly tell how it has 
come about — ^Myra and he are more intimate to- 
day than they have ever been since their period 
of juvenile folly at Colehaven. He has given her 
his arm to steer her through the crowd, and the 
tapering hand, in a glove which in texture and 
color resembles the petal of a tea-rose, rests con- 
fidingly upon his sleeve, so confidingly that he is 
fain to press it gently once or twice when the 
crowd is densest. Her talk is full of life and 
freshness — freshness as of Cliquot just uncorked 
rather than of new milk. She criticises the peo- 
ple they pass, utters scathing cynicisms — borrow- 
ed from the Scourge or the Censor — with a deli- 
cious placidity, and contrives to interest her com- 
panion so completely that he is in no hurry to 
ascend to the box, whence Miss Belormond and 
Hamilton Lyndhurst are already raking the crowd 
with huge race-glasses. Earlswood is there too, 
and his smaller glass follows that pair below, 
with two angvy eyes behind it. 

Does Herman forget Editha on this sun-lit 
Cup day, amidst the odors of Ess bouquet, and 
rustle of silk, and flutter of laces and muslins, 
and raucous cries of " Ten to one on the field ?" 
Well, no ; his state of mind is hardly forgetful- 
ness, but rather a calm severance from Editha 
and that portion of his life which belongs to her. 
He is a young man capable of leading two dis- 
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tinct lives — half a dozen distinct lives if they of- 
fered themselves to him with sufficient attract^ 
iveness — of playing Odysseus abroad or Odysseus 
at home as occasion served. If fate throw him 
into Calypso's or Nausicaa's company he will en- 
joy himself reasonably, but be not the less faith- 
ful to Penelope when he returns to the halls of 
Ithaca. He sees no harm in making himself 
pleasant to Myra to-day, especially after his cat- 
egorical declaration of limited liability in the way 
of fiiendship. Of his engagement and approach- 
ing marriage he has said not a word ; these are 
subjects too sacred to be talked about on race- 
courses or in greenrooms. The topics he dis- 
cusses to-day are light as thistle-down, and, like 
thistle-down, float away and are forgotten. Yet 
perchance even this careless talk of to-day car- 
ries the germ of fertility with it, like that feath- 
ery seed, and will crop up somehow in days to 
come. ' 

They go up to the box at last, where Miss Be- 
lormond, having stared at the women*s dresses 
to satiety, is yawning behind her race-glass, and 
wondering whether the fairy godfather has quite 
accepted that fiction about Aunt Drayson, and 
wishing that some one would propose an adjourn- 
ment to lobster salad and Moselle, or chicken 
sandwich and Champagne. 

This desired diversion comes almost immedi- 
ately from Hamilton Lyndhnrst, who is eager to 
escort the ladies to the refreshment-room, or to 
Mr. Vyne Hendler's private tent, where the in- 
itiated are being hospitably entertained all day 
long, and where royalty is supposed mostly to 
congregate. 

Miss Beloimond rises briskly at the first bid- 
ding, having retained her primitive simplicity in 
the matter of appetite. Mrs. Brandreth refuses 
to stir. 

" Do you suppose I am going to allow myself 
to be trampled upon by a famishing crowd for 
the sake of a sandwich?" she asks. **If you 
like to send me some claret-cup and a biscuit, I 
will take it here. Mr. Westray is going to tell 
me about his comedy." 

Miss Belormond departs on Hamilton's arm, 
with an awful feeling that the fairy godfather 
must hear of this somehow, and that her brougham 
and her silk dresses will be spirited away like Cin- 
derella's at the stroke of twelve ; but the pres- 
ent delights of being jostled in a well-dressed 
crowd, having sweet nothings murmured into 
her ear in Mr. Lyndhurst's legato barytone, and 
consuming Mayonnaise and Champagne — whole- 
some mixture I — outweigh that vague dread, 
and the fair Belormond, not having room in her 
brain for composite emotion, is happy. Lord 
Earlswood has gone down to talk to the book- 
men, so Herman and Myra have the box to 
themselves. She sits with one arm resting list- 
lessly upon the velvet cushion, her profile toward 
the crowd, and with about as much thought of 
the pui*pose of the meeting as if she had been at 
church. He sits with his back to the crowd and 
his chair tilted on its hind-legs, thoughtful even 
to absent-mindedness. 

" Do you remember the races at Tipsbury, 
the day papa drove us over in Mr. Sanderson's 
dog-cart?" asks Myra. **What a delicious au- 
tumn day it was, and what lovely country — ^a 
stretch of common on the crest of a hill — and 
fFoods^ woods, woods on every side, and the 



great blue sea shining at us through a break in 
the hills! And what a simple-minded rustic 
meeting, half a race and half a fair I Do yoa 
remember, Heiman ?" 

" No," he answers, curt to incivility ;" I re- 
member nothing. I drowned my memory ever 
so many years ago in the waters of Lethe. I 
know that there is a hamlet called Tipsbury on 
the ordnance map, but I know no more." 

*' What a nice thing that Lethe must be !" re- 
torts Myra, coiling up, as the Americans say. 
" I wish they would import the water, like Apol- 
linaris. Many people I know seem to wash out 
their memories with soda-and-brandy. I fancy 
that is the modem Lethe. Now let us be busi- 
ness-like, and talk of our comedy." 

It is something to be able to say '* our," even 
of this child of his brain ; something that she 
can give form and life to the creations of his 
fancy ; something to help him by a suggestion, 
to direct him by her taste, which is faultless in 
all the details of dramatic art, from the turn of 
an epigram to the length of a ballet-dancer's pet- 
ticoat. They talk drama for the next ^alf hour 
vigorously, and Myra helps her author by more 
than one subtle suggestion, shows him where his 
scaffolding is weak, and how the climax of an 
act may be intensified. In his gratitude he ad- 
mires her almost as much as that innocent Myra, 
of years gone by who acted the sleeping scene 
in Macbeth in the children's parlor at Colehaven 
Vicarage. 

The race for the Cup comes on at last, after a 
good many races, which seem slightly uninterest- 
ing to the masses, though the cause of maddest 
bawling and convulsive throes, as of Dionysian 
possession, to the book-men. Now every one is, 
or pretends to be, interested ; every glass follows 
the favorite in the preliminary canter, which 
sometimes seems rather better than the race it- 
self. Miss Belormond has backed the favorite 
and is to win gloves. Mrs. Brandreth has haugh- 
tily refused to speculate in any manner. 

Very far away from that crowded race-course 
are Myra's thoughts, even while the horses are 
sweeping past, as if driven before the blast of a 
hunicane, and the voices below are clamoring 
loudest. She is thinking of Colehaven and the 
days that are gone — the careless days, brimful 
of happiness, when Herman was hers. Perhaps 
it is that sweet time of youth she regrets almost 
as much as her lost lover; perhaps she exagger- 
ates that vanished happiness, and takes it for 
something better than it was, being so utterly 
gone. However this may be, regret is bitter. 
She sits beside her sometime lover, and knows 
herself as far from him as if they had the South- 
em Sea between them. And yet to-day her 
mind is fluttered with faint hopes. He has seem- 
ed happy, amused, interest^ Her power to 
charm him may not be quite extinct even yet. 

They leave the course immediately after the 
great race, Myra and Miss Belormond being due 
on the stage at half past eight, and a twenty- 
eight-mile drive being no trifle, even with change 
of horses at Hounslow. Throughout that home- 
ward drive Mrs. Brandreth is bright and fresh as 
when they journeyed by the same road in the 
morning. She ha^ put the past and future out 
of her mind, and thinks only of being agreeable 
in the present. She has an instinctive conscious-' 
I ness that sentiment will avail her nothing with 
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Herman. His assailable side is worldly: ses- 
thetic, artistic perhaps, but assuredly not ro- 
mantic. She lavs about her at her will with that 
piquant reckless wit of hers — a mere effervescence 
of the moment and hardly worth remembrance, 
but sharp enough to be refreshing to jaded spir- 
its. Lord Earlswood, who has exchanged places 
with Lyndhurst for the return, is in raptures. 

"I can't think where you get your ideas, "he 
exclaims; "they are so far-fetched, yet they 
seem to come to you so naturally." 

**They grow wild, like other weeds," replies 
Myra. ** I keep no intellectual forcing pit." 

"Most people's clever hits are grown under 
glass," says Earlswood, quick to take up any 
body else's notion. " Their sharpness is like the 
acidity of untimely peaches. " 

Miss Belormond thinks her companions might 
as well talk French at once — it would hardly be 
ruder to employ that unknown tongue than to 
discourse in a jargon like this, which, for all she 
knows, may veil some sarcastic allusions to her- 
self. This youn^ lady, who has graduated at 
a Peckham day school, is apt to be afflicted with 
an uneasy suspicion of educated people. She, 
indeed, half believes that education is only an- 
other name for refined malice. 

It is only seven o'clock when they drive past 
the Wellington statue. \ 

** Come to my rooms and have tea, '* says Her- 
man, who has a feeling that this holiday of his 
can not last too long. 

" Oh, how nice that would be !" exclaims Miss 
Belormond, who has brightened a little under 
the influence of a few civil speeches from Lord 
Eai'lswood. " I never feel fit for any thing if I 
go without my cup of tea." 

" You shall have your cup of tea. Miss Belor- 
mond. You'll stop, won't you, Myra? You can 
spare half an hour." 

* Barely of late has he called ber Myra. The 
shining hazel eyes look at him dreamily for a 
moment or so before she answers. 

" Half an hour, and ten minutes more to drive 
to the theatre ; that will leave us nearly an hour 
to dress. Yes, I think we could manage it; 
couldn't we, Belormond ?" 

Belormond is sure it can be managed. She 
has a wonderful idea of Mr. Westray — a vague 
notion that an author is a compendium of every 
body else's cleverness, and that this particular 
author is always inwaridly laughing at her. She 
is unspeakably grateful for any civility from him, 
and is carious to know what kind of place an 
author lives in. She had supposed the abode of 
the species to be mostly in garrets, when not in 
the Queen's Bench, and has been not a little sur- 
prised at discovering that Herman inhabits Pic- 
cadilly. 

Myra, too, has a gentle cariosity about Her- 
man's lodgings. How well she remembers his 
room at the Vicarage ! — room which she has coy- 
ly peeped into over his sister's shoulder when the 
proprietor of the chamber was out of the way. 
Such a narrow den! a mere slip off another 
room, meant for a dressing closet, but used as a 
study, with a shelf or two of shabby books — the 
father's college books handed down to the son — 
a battered old desk by the open window, a bunch 
of honeysuckle and roses in a brown jar on the 
window-sill, pipes, gun, fishing rod, foils, and 
single-sticks in a conglomerated heap in the cor^ 



ner, and a collection of Tenniel's cartoons wafer- 
ed against the faded paper. 

The landau pulls up before the door of a tall 
house facing the Green Park, and Herman hands 
the ladies to the pavement. His latch-key opens 
the door, and they go up a great many stairs. 

"He does live in a garret, after all," thinks 
Beloimond, pleased with her own sagacity. 

He stops on the second^floor landing, howev- 
er, and opens the door of a large airy room, with 
a bay-window and a wide substantial balcony — 
such a balcony to smoke and muse in upon warm 
summer nights, with a glimpse of the finials of 
minster and senate-house yonder across the tree- 
tops. 

It is a large room, simply furnished ; not lined 
with books from floor to ceiling, for Westray is 
too much a man of the world to be a book col- 
lector. There is a book-case on either side of the 
fire-place— one containing books of reference only, 
the other just those choicest of the world's clas- 
sics, to know which is to have skimmed the very 
cream of the human intellect. 

The desk or writing-table occupies the centre 
of the room, and that is large enough for a solic- 
itor in full practice. A capacious sofa, half a 
dozen delightful arm-chairs, various in shape, age, 
and material, a Sutherland table, and a handy- 
looking sideboard and cellaret, complete the fur- 
niture of this apartment, which is study and living- 
room in one. Some fine photographs (Frendi 
and German) adorn the walls. 

* * Quite a bachelor's tent," says Myra. * * Looks 
as if it could be lifted easily." 

Herman orders tea instantly. 

"I dare say the kettle's off the boil," says 
Miss Belormond. " It's so difflcult to get boil- 
ing water in lodgings; at least I find it so, 
though I pay three guineas a week and extras. 
They're quite put out if I want a cup of tea pro- 
miscuously." 

"You should get them into better training. 
Miss Belormond," retorts Herman. "I am fd- 
ways demanding promiscuous cups of tea, and 
the slavey is as brisk as Aladdin's genius." 

The slavey, a sedate-lookinghonse-maid of thir- 
ty odd, justifies his praise by appearing promptly 
with tea-tray and am, and all appliances to boot 
— London cream, strawberries, pound-cake, wa- 
fer-biscuits from the adjacent confectioner's. The 
Sutherland table is drawn into the bay, and they 
sit down to tea, Myra in the post of honor. Her- 
man remembers that afternoon tea at Lochwith- 
ian with a rather guilty feeling ; yet there can be 
very little harm, if any, in showing this small 
civility to an old friend. 

The half hour goes very quickly, and then Her- 
man puts the ladies back into the carriage, shakes 
hands with both, and strolls off with Lyndhurst 
to dine at the Agora. 

"Wonderfully fascinating woman, Mrs.Bran- 
dreth, " says Lyndh urst. * * You're a lucky fellow, 
Westray." 

"Lucky because Mrs. Brandreth is fascina- 
ting? That's a non sequitur." 

"But you don't mean to say that — that there 
isn't some understanding — that you are not go- 
ing to marry her ?" blurts out Lyndhurst, with 
his charming candor. " Somebody told me quite 
a romantic story : that yoa were engaged years 
ago, before she married Brandreth, and that when 
you met afterwai'd, you both discovered that you 
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had never ceased to care for each other, and so 
on— 7the sort of thing they put into novels." 

^*It is the misfortune of such a position as 
Mrs. Brandreth's that the world is inventive, and 
that when a lady's life happens to be particular- 
ly uneventful, people's imaginations supply the 
void with plausible fiction. Mrs. Brandreth to 
me is simply Mrs. Brandreth ; a very chaiming 
woman, whose talents I admu*e, whose force of 
character I respect." 

* * But you're not engaged to her ? Well, that's 
curious ; I thought it was an established fact. 
Certainly Earlswood has contrived to get her a 
good deal talked about ; but we, who are in a 
manner behind the scenes, know there's nothing 
in that." 

*♦ I consider Mrs. Brandreth a woman of per- 
fectly undamaged reputation," replies Herman, 
*' if that's what you mean. It merely happens 
that she and I are friends, and not lovers. If 
I had any warmer feeling for her than friend- 
ship, there is nothing in her past or her present 
life that would urge me to stifle it." 

"That's very generously expressed," says 
Lyndhurst. *'You fellows who write books 
have such a knack of turning a sentence. Oh, 
by-the-way, who was that very charming young 
lady I met you with at the Frivolity a month or 
two ago — a tall girl, dignified, indeed rather 
haughty-looking, but with a sort of rustic fresh- 
ness about her ?" 

'^That young lady is Miss Morcombe, the 
daughter of a Welsh gentleman." 

*' Welsh ! dear me ; I thought they wore con- 
ical hats and short petticoats." 

*' I believe some of the peasantry do indulge 
in those eccentricities, but not in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Morcombe's estate." 

" So," thought Lyndhurst, ** Mr. Morcombe is 
a landed gentleman, and that lovely girl has 
money. Artful card this Westray." 

They dine together generously, and Herman, 
going back to his chambers late at night, feels 
that he has wasted his day, or, in his own stron- 
ger language, "given a day to Belial." 



CHAPTER Xni. 

" She is mine own ; 
And I as rich in having sach a Jewel 
As twenty seas, if all tneir sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pare gold." 

Herman goes house-hnnting soon after that 
Ascot Cup day, goes in search of the nest that 
is to shelter his tender dove by-and-by. He ex- 
plores Chiswick — dear little humble unpreten- 
tious Chiswick, which is old still while all the 
rest of the world is new — but Chiswick being 
limited in its capacities, and having its nicest 
nooks and comers filled, does not offer him just 
that dainty little water-side villa he desires to 
find; so he harks back to Fnlham, and there, 
not far from Putney bridge, discovers a modest 
dwelling, with a small garden and lawn sloping 
to the Thames ; a house once occupied by a fa- 
mous wit, and which seems to him the better 
for the association, though the wit's life was but 
a marred and broken existence at best. 

The house is not especially convenient or well 
built, but the drawing-room,"and two rooms over, 
fr/r/cJj nJ]) do for bedroom and boudoir, Herman 



thinks are pretty. There are windows opening 
on the lawn, a veranda, a balcony above — all 
those adjuncts which a man looks for, when he 
ought to be taking stock of the kitchen range 
and inquiring if there is a copper. Herman is 
pleased, and, lest the chance should slip through 
his fingers, takes the house on a repairing lease 
without delay, his tenancy to begin from the 
midsummer quarter. 

This important step taken, he engages an an- 
cient female of the char-woman species to take 
charge of the house, and goes forthwith to 
Messrs. Molding and Korness, an expensive and 
fashionable firm of decorators and npholstercrs, 
and gives them carte blanche to make his house 
perfect after its kind. 

"I don't want expensive decoration or furni- 
ture," he says, thinking himself passing prudent 
the while. "Let every thing be of the simplest, 
but in exquisite taste. As taste is your business 
I shall not interfere unnecessarily. Let the pre- 
vailing tone of the drawing-room be white and 
pale sea green," he adds, remembering Ruth's 
room at Lochwithian. 

The upholsterer's man bows and smiles, and 
ventures to hope he shall give satisfaction. 

*' Perhaps you would like to look round. Sir, 
with a view to pyiking your own selection," says 
the man; "all our goods are marked in plain 
figures:" as if that made them cheaper. 

Herman acquiesces, and perambulates an aba- 
tis of chaira, and then a forest of Arabian beds, 
and then a city of dining-tables, and a necropolis 
of wardrobes, all like family tombs. 

" Dear me, how uninteresting furniture looks 
when it comes to be classified!'* he exclaims. 
" I don't feel capable of choosing any thing. I 
think I'll send you a rough drawing of the style 
of room I like, and you can carry it out in your 
own way." 

The upholsterer is charmed with the sugges- 
tion. He sees his way to something rather ex- 
pensive in the way of joinery. 

To a lady's cabriole lounging chair, in ebon- 
ized wood, made after your own design. . . .£16 16 • 

To a gentleman's Etruscan do. do., caDriole 
legs, also made to your own design £17 17 

This is the kind of entry which presents itself to 
the upholsterer's mental vision as he bows his 
customer out. Herman thinks of his loose 
thousands, and resolves that his darling's nest 
shall be as bright as taste and money can make 
it. She shall not be made to feel that she has 
wasted herself on a pauper, that she has lost too 
much in losing Vivian Hetheridge's wealth and 
status. 

He writes to tell her that "our house'' is taken, 
and that he will come to Lochwithian next week 
if he may. He tnms his back upon London one 
fair July morning, gladly as a boy let loose from 
school. He has sent M3rra Brandreth the first 
two acts of a comedy, but has not seen her since 
the Cup day, and he reserves the final act and 
the conclusion of his novel as work to be done 
in the tranquil atmosphere of Lochwithian. He 
will have his working hours there, he thinks ; an 
hour or two between breakfast and luncheon 
sometimes, an hour stolen from the night. 

How sweet the hills and valleys seem to him, 
when Shrewsbury is left behind, and the placid 
fertility of Midland landscape gives place to ro- 
mantic Wales — wooded hills, winding streams^ 
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dry some of them in this peerless summer-time, 
one but A bare bed of bleached pebbles gleaming 
whitely athwart brushwood and saplings! He 
remembers the last time he traveled by this sin- 
gle line, piercing its iron way through the cloven 
heart of the hills, and always ascending at a very 
palpable inclination, till the air blows fresher and 
keener, and he seems to enter a purer world. 
He was going back to London smoke and Lon- 
don worldliness on that occasion, going down- 
ward, and Editha Morcombe was no more to 
him than a lovely and noble-minded woman, ut- 
terly remote from his life. 

Just in the sultriest hour of the sultry day the 
train, reduced to half a dozen carnages of Ten- 
byites, slackens its pace, and comes slowly past 
the sprinkling of laboring men's cottages and 
smart little modem villas which form the out- 
skirts of Llandrysak. There is the little station 
— refreshment-room, book-stall, all en rhgle ; the 
two brisk porters, ready to carry your luggage to 
the loftiest eyrie among the surroundings hills ; 
the placid station-master, who looks as if he had 
never heard of a railway accident ; and last, not 
least, the entire population of Llandrysak, turned 
out to witness the arrival of the train. There 
they sit in an awe-inspiring row, as many at least 
as the benches will accommodate, the rest stand- 
ing, and all glaring at the new-comers. 

Heiman regards these aborigines no more than 
if they had been so many rows of cabbages in 
the station-master's garden, for yonder above the 
boundary of the station he sees a sociable and 
pair with a clerical gentleman sitting in front 
with the coachman, and a lady seated behind ; 
a lady who smiles at him from under the shade 
of an Indian silk umbrella, a lady to whom his 
heart goes forth with a glad bound. 

The clerical gentleman, scrambling down as 
the train stops, reveals the features of Mr. Peth- 
crick, the incumbent of Lochwithian, and is on 
the platform by the time Herman has alighted, 
ready to help in looking after the luggage. A 
large portmanteau, dressing-bag, and dispatch- 
box are speedily selected from the varieties of 
property disgorged by the van and hoisted into 
the front of the sociable, filling the space lately 
occupied by Mr. Fetherick. Herman leaves that 
amiable parson the entire responsibility of the 
luggage while he hurries to Editha and clasps 
the dear hand, almost too deeply moved for 
speech. Forgotten in that momen t every thought 
or hope that is not of her or for her. How love- 
ly the scene appears to him — ^the circle of hills, 
the warmth and glow of the summer afternoon, 
the distant farm-houses here and there, white 
against the green, the utter peacefulness of all 
things round him I The quiet of the landscape 
steals into his breast like balm, and as he takes 
his place beside Editha he has that reposeful 
sense of joy which comes to us sometimes in a 
happy dream — some vision in which the dead 
come back to us and the days of our youth are 
renewed. 

** Perhaps it would be better to put the port- 
manteau behind, Editha, if yon don't mind it," 
says the brisk voice of Mr. Petherick, who feels 
that he may be rather in the way should he in- 
trude his earthly presence upon these two dream- 
ers. Editha looks up at him with a gentle smile 
of unconsciousness, not in the least aware what 
he means, just at this particular moment having 
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lost the understanding of her nativelanguage save 
when spoken by Heiman. So Mr. Petherick 
shunts the poitmanteau from the box to the body 
of the sociable, and resumes his seat by the coach- 
man, leaving Herman and Editha alone in their 
paradise. 

"How good of you to meet me!" exclaims 
Herman. 

** How good of you to come ever so much ear- 
lier than you promised !" responds Editha ; after 
which original remarks they lapse into fatuous si- 
lence for some moments, contemplating each oth- 
er's faces as the sociable rolls past the outskirts 
of Llandrysak to the lonely road which crosses a 
wide expanse of heathy common where tiny pools 
of water shine like jewels in the sun. The lark 
sings high above them, caroling as for very glad- 
ness at their reunion. 

*' How pleased nature seems to see us togeth- 
er again!" says Herman, with a happy laugh. 
''There seems a note wanting in the harmony 
of the universe when we two are parted." 

*'Do you really mean that you have been so 
foolish as to take a house, Herman, or was that 
part of your letter a joke ?" 

** A joke for which I am to pay a hundred and 
ten pounds a year, lov6, to say nothing of taxes 
— a joke which Molding and Komess of Oxford 
Street are going to furnish. It will be ready by 
our wedding-day in September, so if we get tired 
of Switzerland sooner than we suppose we shall,, 
our home will be swept and garnished for our re- 
ception." 

''Our home! how strange that sounds, Her- 
man!" • 

** Sweeter than strange, dear." 

"But you talk of our wedding as if it were* 
settled for September." 

" Isn't it ? I thought we came to that under-^ 
standing." 

" No, indeed ; I was to have at least a year at 
home with Euth— time enough for her to accustom 
herself to the idea of our separation." 

"There is to be no such thing as separation. 
You and I will often run do\vn to Lochwithian 
for a week or two, if your father will allow us." 

" As if papa would not be glad to have us !" 

" And your sister can come to us at least twice 
a year. Traveling is made easy nowadays, evea 
for an invalid." 

" Bntb has been so good !" exclaims Editha. 

In this first half hour of reunion they are both 
inclined to be discursive, not finishing up one 
subject thoroughly, but starting off at a tangent 
every now and then. 

" How good, dearest ?" 

" Why, dear, just at first the thought of our 
engagement made her rather unhappy. She is so 
much attached to Mr. Hetheridge, and you, of 
course, are a comparative stmnger. She asked 
me so many questions about you, Herman — your 
principles, your ideas upon serious subjects — 
questions I hardly knew how to answer. We 
seem so seldom to have talked seriously." 

" My love, we are not a convocation of Church- 
men, or a Quakers' meeting, or an> assembly of 
Scottish Presbyterians. What would you have 
us talk about but ourselves and our own happi- 
ness?" 

" But I told her how good you are, Herman- 
how full of noble ambition and refined feelings ; 
and then that last book of yours — that quite won 
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her heart. So, little by little, she grew recon- 
ciled to the idea of our marriage." 

'*What ineffable goodness!" cries Herman, 
somewhat piqued. It is not pleasant to be re- 
ceived with stinted welcome, even into the best 
of families. 

**0h, Heiman, how unkindly you say that! 
You must not speak of Ruth with a sneer if you 
love me." 

**If I love you, little one!" he echoes tender- 
ly, drawing her nearer to him (that good parson 
Petherick is placidly contemplative of the land- 
scape). " If I love you ! There are no ifs in 
such love as mine. But it's hardly a pleasant 
thing to learn that one is to be received as the 
serpent that ei*ept into Eden. Is it Hetheridge's 
old family or large estate which has won your 
sister's heart ?" 

^* Neither, dear. She likes him because he is 
so good and true." 

*'And she harbors a lurking notion that I 
must needs be bad and fahe — an incarnation of 
city vices as opposed to rustic virtues. I think 
you would have grown weaiy of Mr. Hethendge's 
provincial perfection, love, in the lasting tete-a- 
tete of matrimony." 

**■ Let us talk about the house, Herman. How 
pretty it must be!" 

Hereupon follows a vivid description of the 
Fulham villa : the river — the clumsy old wooden 
bridge — Putney church, grave and gray — the epis- 
copal palace with its shady garden — the secluded 
^uiet of the place. 

^* I have had such a happy idea about the din- 
ing-room, " says Herman. " You reniember the 
«cene in Hemlock, the Pompeian triclinium ?" 

^* Perfectly." 

''Well, I have told Molding and Komess to 
make our hall and dining-room Pompeian. The 
success of Hemlock will very well balance any 
extravagance in the suggestion." 

*' What a charming idea !" exclaims Editha ; 
"but isn't it wrong to spend so much money 
upon furaishing, Herman? We are not going 
to be rich." 

"My love, do you remember what Dr. John- 
son said about Thrale's brewery, when the busi- 
ness was being sold ? ' We are not here to dell 
a parcel of boilera and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.* 
Do you hold literature as something less than 
beer, and are you going to limit my power of in- 
creasing our income ? Yon do not know what 
strength I shall have to labor, dear, when I have 
given hostages to Fortune." 

" Dear Heiman, how brave you are !" she cries, 
admiringly, as if he stood on the topmost rung 
of a scaling-ladder in a storm of shot and shell ; 
" but the plainest, humblest home yon could make 
for me would be just as dear as the finest house 
your successful work can win. I want to be 
your helpmate, not a burden to you." 

They are driving up to the porch at Lochwith- 
ian by this time. The old dogs lie basking in 
the sunshine ; the old-fashioned flower beds are 
full of bloom. The fish pond and the fountain, 
the crumbling old red walls where the peaches 
and apricots are ripening, smile at him as in wel- 
come. Every familiar feature of the place is the 
same as when he saw it first just a year ago ; the 
only difference is that the Editha of last year was 
a stately stranger about whom he thought with 



vague wonder, while the Editha of to-day is his 
very own — his wife that is to be. 

" Darling," he whispers with a little gush of 
emotion, "I am so happy when I think of last 
year and this." 

*' Come to see Ruth," says Editha, directly they 
have alighted. She leads him straightway up 
the shallow old oaken staircase, past the newel 
over which he remembers her looking down at 
him when they parted, along the shadowy cor- 
ridor where stand old blue delft jars crammed 
with rose leaves, and into the white paneled par- 
lor where the invalid sister reclines, just as he 
saw her first, in spotless cambric morning robe, 
with a knot of colored ribbon here and there 
among the soft white drapery. 

" He has come, Ruth," cries Editha, as if this 
arrival, formally announced by letter two days 
ago, were something wondeiful. 

** I am very glad," replies Rath, softly, in that 
gentle voice of hers which has a touch of pathos 
at times. "How do you do, Herman? Wel- 
come to Lochwithian, brother. We are brother 
and sister henceforward, are we not? bound to 
each other by our common love for Editha." 

"I hope to be not all unworthy to claim a 
brother's name," says Herman, kissing the hand 
that has been laid trustingly in his. He feels 
that, in his character of serpent, he has been re- 
ceived with no small indulgence. "I fear you 
must hate me for coming here to steal your dar- 
ling," he says, humbly. 

Ruth's grave eyes seem to be looking him 
through and through, perusing all the flaws and 
specks and knots in the grain of his nature. 

" I am not quite selfish enough for that," she 
answers, sadly, "though it has been one of my 
prayers that Editha's home and mine should 
never lie far apart. But my chief thought and 
desire must always be for her happiness. If it 
is happier for her that we should live apart, so be 
it. I am content." 

Editha and Ruth have clasped hands, the 
younger girl kneeling by her sister's couch. 

" We are never to be long apart, dearest, " says 
Editha. "I am coming home to see you and 
papa at least three times a year, and you are 
coming to us twice in the year ; that will leave 
short inteiTals of separation." . 

"Our home will be yours, Ruth," says Her- 
man. ''It shall not be our &alt if it is not 
made pleasant to you." 

" I will come to you sometimes, if God gives 
me strength," answers Ruth, her eyes clouded 
with tears, but a smile on the sensitive mouth. 
" It will be sweet to see my pet in her new home 
— to see her happy and beloved." 

After this all doleful thoughts are dismissed. 
They talk of the house at Fulham — the Pompe- 
ian hall and dining-room; the drawing-room, 
which is to be furnished like a room in a Dutch 
picture, after a drawing of Herman's; garden 
small, but sheltered by a few good old trees, and 
altogether perfect in its way. 

"A garden where we can take our coffee on 
summer evenings, Editha," adds Herman, "and 
where I can lie at your feet thinking oqt my 
work, while you watch the boats gliding past, 
silent as shadows, on the star-lit river." 

How sweet it all sounds, and to Ruth's ear 
how vague ! Editha gazes up at her lover with 
ineflable rapture — her poet-lover; for to her mind 
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he is no less than a poet — a creature apart, gift- 
ed with an unsurpassable biithright. She be- 
lieves that every feeling of his, every fancy, every 
desire, is of a finer texture than the feelings, fan- 
cies, and desires of ordinary mankind. The bit- 
ter truth that in common things your poet is apt 
•to be no better than common men has yet to be 
revealed to her. 

i Kuth thinks of honest, earnest, single-minded 
"Vivian, and wonders whether a man who lives 
by the cultivation of his fancy, and must in some 
measure be the slave of his fancy, will ever make 
as good a husband as that simple-hearted Ead- 
norshire squire. Will the time ever come when 
either of these two — all in all to each other to- 
day, and seeing nothing in life beyond — will find 
a something wanting in their union, a sense of 
something missed, something that might have 
been, and is not? That *' might have been" is 
the curse of your poetic temperament. The lov- 
ers leave Ruth and wander out into the garden 
by-and-by, and through the great stable-yard, 
and across an ancient orchard to the ruins, and 
Herman renews his acquaintance with scenes and 
objects in which he has henceforward a personal 
interest. They stroll together by the narrow 
river, where the forget-me-nots are blooming just 
as they bloomed last year ; and they look up at 
the solemn hills which have outlasted Lochwith- 
ian Priory, and ta^te that utter and peifect hap- 
piness which Only such lovers know — lovers 
,whose future lies before them smooth as some 
placid lake shining under the summer sun. 

The squire receives his future son-in-law heart- 
ily, not because he is reconciled to the match — 
wldch he is not — but because he is too hospitable 
a man to be otherwise than cordial to his guest-. 
One of the prettiest rooms in the Priory has been 
allotted to Heiman — a room at one end of the 
rambling old house, with an oriel- window over- 
looking the shrubbery and the church in the hol- 
low beneath. 

" I shall hear the bell ringing for early service 
of a morning, and be reminded that there are 
God-fearing men and women in this out-of-the- 
way comer of the land. I wish I could follow 
their footsteps, and feel that I was doing good 
for my soul," Herman says to himself, with a 
sigh, as he looks out of his window before dress- 
ing for dinner. 

Time glides by with a divine quiet at Loch- 
withian. There is a dinner at the Priory soon 
after his arrival, and Herman is presented to the 
county families resident within visiting distance. 
Other dinners follow to which Herman is bid- 
den, and he feels that he is received and accept- 
ed as Editha's future husband ; but the dinner 
parties hardly make any break in these halcyon 
clays of his life. They are very quiet gatherings, 
and he is generally allowed to have Editha all 
to himself for the greater part of the time, so 
. tliat the dinner parties in a manner resolve them- 
selves into delicious assemblies of two. Editha 
and he are seated apart at an open window ; or 
they stroll out into the moon-lit garden to look 
at the roses; or they linger in a conservatory 
becatise the rooms are warm. Every body is 
indulgent to them, and they are petted and hu- 
mored as if they were children. 

'^Rather humiliating, isn't it, darling, that our 
helpless condition should be so obvious to every 
one ?" says Herman ; whereupon Editha laughs ' 



and blushes, and re-aiTanges the spray of niaid- 
en-hair which she pinned in his coat in the hall 
at Lochwithian. She feels even in this small 
matter of providing a flower for his button-hole 
that she is beginning her duties as a wife. 

They are about together all through the hap- 
py summer days ; sometimes no farther than the 
garden or the ruins — sometimes riding far afield 
with the squire — sometimes climbing the hills or 
exploring distant villages with Mr. Petherick and* 
his trusty dogs for their companions. One day 
they spend the sultry afternoon quite, alone on 
the bank of the Pennant, which just here rushes 
like a cataract between steep walls of moss-green- 
ed crag — rocky bowlders in whose clefts and 
crevices tender ferns grow thick and green. 
There is a narrow and somewhat perilous wood- 
en bridge across this torrent, which is one of the 
features of the neighborhood. 

Here Editha and Herman have seated them- 
selves in the sultry after-luncheon hours, shel- 
tered by a taifgled. mass of greenery, in which 
oak, ash, and alder, birch and sycamore, are mix- 
ed together anyhow, for beneath the crags there 
is an abundance of dark rich loam in which the 
gnarled roots find their sustenance. 

Editha is seated on a. low bank, hemming a 
child's pinafore — those busy fingers of hers clothe 
half the cottage children about Lochwithian. 
Herman lies at her feet, looking up at little flecks 
of warm blue sky shining among the tangled 
leaves. The sun steeps that summer roof and 
sheds a greenish light, as through the stained 
glass of a minster window. 

Herman yawns and then sighs — the yawn ex- 
presses the blissfulness of repose, the sigh is in 
self-reproach. 

"Not a line written since I came to Loch- 
withian," he says, ''and I meant to be so indus- 
trious." 

**I try to leave your mornings free always, 
Herman; but you come strolling out into the 
garden or down to the village just when I fancy 
you are so busy." 

"Elective affinity, dearest. I find myself 
drawn toward you whether I will or not. I open 
my desk, and dip my pen in the ink, and wait for 
an idea. But when the idea comes it is only 
Editha. What is Editha doing? I must go 
and look for Editha. That is the nearest ap- 
proach to an idea that I can dig out of my inner 
consciousness. The fact is, I am too happy to 
be industrious. If you do not conisent to our 
being married very soon, Editha, I shall be a 
ruined man." 

" You expect to be not quite so happy when 
we are married," says JIditha, smiling at the lit- 
tle pinafore. 

"No, love, but to be less tumultnously blest. 
There will be a calm re-assuring certainty — the 
knowledge that you are mine till the end of my 
days, the sense that our life is laid down in a 
groove, and that we have nothing to do but travel 
smoothly on. When we come back from Switz- 
erland, and I settle down in my own little den at 
Fulham — my books of reference at my elbow, 
my publisher getting impatient — I shall write as 
if by steam. Here every bird's song is an invo- 
cation to the spirit of idleness. Shall it be the 
fifteenth of September, love ?" he pleads, raising 
himself upon his elbow, and bringing himself 
nearer Editha, so near that he is in some dan- 
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ger of having his coantenance wounded by that 
busy needle. 

He is talking of his wedding-day, which has 
been a subject of discussion between them for 
some time. 

**Dear Herman, you know that I want one 
more year at home," replies Editha, seriously; 
'*I want to spend another year with Euth, and 
among the poor people I have known so long. I 
*want to maJce an honest end of my life here, and 
not wind it up suddenly as if I had grown tired 
of it." 

* * Another year ! My dear Editha, be reason- 
able. Think of the house taken and furnished, 
rent running on, taxes, furniture spoiling, walls 
mildewing, gilding tarnishing." 

*' It was foolish of you to take a house so hur- 
riedly," says Editha, reproachfully. 

* ' Foolish to build my nest after St. Valentine's 
Day? Editha, am I to think that a few old 
women, affecting piety with an eye to the loaves 
and fishes — a flock of drawling* nasal school- 
children, who know more of the multiplication 
table than their limited finances will ever bring 
into play — are to come between you and me, and 
doom me to a year of unsettled and solitary ex- 
istence ?" 

*' I am thinking of Ruth as well as of my pen- 
sioners and school-children." 

"Put Ruth out of the question. We have 
settled that Ruth is to lose very little of your so- 
ciety after you are married. I wish you'd put 
down that pinafore, Editha ; the click-click of 
the needle disturbs the serenity of the atmos- 
phere." 

Editha obeys without a word. She is likely 
to be that traitor in the camp of strong-minded 
womanhood, an obedient wife. Herman takes 
the industrious hand prisoner, and holds it dar- 
ing the rest of his discourse. 

"Dear love, why should we not be married 
soon ? My life is broken, disorganized, out of 
joint, till we begin the world together in our new 
home. " 

A little more persuasion and she yields the 
point. Ruth has told her that, if she is sure of 
.her lover's worthiness, there is nothing to be 
gained by a long engagement. Her father is in- 
difi^erent, seeing that she is determined to marry 
Herman Westray, whether the marriage be soon 
or late. Of herself, unaided, she is not strong 
enough to oppose Herman's wish ; so it is set- 
tled that the marriage is to take place on the fif- 
teenth of September, which, the almanac informs 
them, falls on a Thursday. They are at the end 
of July already, but the question of her trous- 
seau not being paramount with Editha, it does 
not occur to her to object that six weeks are much 
too short for preparation, fi'om a dress-maker's 
point of view. She has no idea of spending half 
her small capital in finery. Her plentifully fur- 
nished wardrobe, her stock of rare old lace, in- 
herited from her mother, will need no large ad- 
ditions to be ample for the requirements of a 
young matron. Very far from her thoughts are 
wedding finery and wedding festivities. She is 
inclined to search deeper into the beginning of 
things. 

** Herman, what first made you think of me?" 
she asks, looking at his upturned face as he leans 
on his elbow, his head thrown back a little, his 
ey&& lifted to hers. ** Our lives lie so far apart." 



** Perhaps that was the veiy fact that set me 
thinking of jou," he answers, quite willing to be 
questioned, rather pleased indeed to analyze his 
feelings. *' You came into my life like a creat- 
ure out of a purer and better world, and my 
heart went to you naturally. If I had met you 
at a ball, just in the beaten way of society, I 
miglit have thought you the handsomest woman 
in the room, but I should hardly have known you 
to be the one woman among all womankind 
whose love were best worth winning." 

"I don't quite understand how you were to 
find that out here," Editha replies, smiling at 
his praise. ** First, I am a very ordinary per- 
son ; and next, you saw very little of me.' 

"I heard your praises from others, and I saw 
you in your home, with your sister — the giver 
of gladness in your narrow circle. I saw and 
heard enough to send me away with your image 
in my heart. I did not surrender myself too 
readily ; I made believe to myself that I was not 
in love with you ; but the book I wrote last win- 
ter was one long tete-a-tete with you, and I was 
perfectly wretched till we met again." 

''Heiman," Editha says, gravely, coming to 
that one awftil question which no woman can re- 
frain from asking — though the answer, if honest- 
ly given, is sure to make her miserable — "did 
you ever care for any one else ? Your first love 
— to whom was that given, and why did it end 
unhappily ?" 

Herman winces slightly at the question. 

"First love, Editha, is the off^spring of fancy, 
and has its source in the brain rather than the 
heart. First love is like one's first Champagne 
— a transient intoxication. Mine came to a 
very prosaic end. The lady jilted me without a 
day's warning." 

" Then she must have been unworthy of you." 

"Not unworthy of me, perhaps, but unworthy 
of my regret. I was wise enough to discover 
that in time, and wasted none upon her," adds 
Herman, carelessly. 

Editha is grateful for his candor, and yet a 
little disappointed, for it would have been so 
much sweeter if Herman could have told her 
that she herself was his first love. 

* * Were you very much in love with the lady ?" 
she asks, taking up the little pinafore again and 
smoothing down the hem with extreme nicety. 

"Over head and ears; but it was calf-love, 
remember. The girl was accomplished, diabol- 
ically clever; not absolutely beautiful, but grace- 
ful beyond measure. Just the kind of girl to 
bewitch an under-gradnate. I thought her sim- 
ply the most charming creature I had ever seen 
or dreamed of. We had been children together, 
and one day she beamed upon me suddenly as a 
woman." 

"Perhaps she was influenced by others when 
she jilted you," hazards Editha, slow to believe 
that any one could voluntarily play him false. 

"Possibly." 

**Did she marry for money?" 

*' The man she married had expectations, I 
believe, but they were never realized. He died 
a few years after his mamage, and left his wid- 
ow in very indifferent circumstances." 

'* Have you ever seen her since then?** 

This is trying. Herman digs his elbow into 
a little hillock of moss, and endeavors to look 
unconcerned. 
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** Yes, I have met her once in a wav in soci- 
ety." 

"But not often?" 

**No; our lives lie far apart. Editha,*' he 
adds, solemnly, seeing the little cloud upon her 
face, ** be jealous neither of the past nor of the 
future. No rival can ever come between us two. *' 

** Are you quite sure of that, Herman?" 

"As sure as that I live and hold your hand 
in mine," he answers, clasping it fondly. 

" Because if there is the shadow of doubt in 
your mind, leave me my old life. When we 
are married, and I have left home and father 
and sister, and every body and every thing I 
have loved and lived for until now, for your 
sake, I shall be unreasonably exacting, perhaps, 
and ask for more than you can give, if you can 
not give me all your heail;." 

** It is yours, love — yours and no other's. It 
went forth to you gladly, as a bird flies to meet 
the summer. It is yours for ever and ever — 
the forever of man's brief span." 

"Mine in God's forever, I trust," she an- 
swers, solemnly. " I can not imagine a heaven 
in which we shall not see and know our friends 
again." 

Herman kisses the fair white hand for sole 
reply ; and they are happy, fondly believing in 
each other and a love unassailable by time or 
change." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" So, she leaning on her husband's arm, they turned 
homeward by a rosy path which the gracious sun struck 
out for them in its setting. And oh, there are days in 
this life worth life and worth death. And oh, what a 
bright old song it is, that oh 'tis love, 'tis love, 'tis love, 
that makes the world go round." 

It is the last week, the last day of Editha's 
home life. All that she has loved and tended 
and created and cared for in that placid circle of 
home is to be surrendereid at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning in favor of Herman Westray. 
She may come back to Lochwithian Priory — she 
means to return thither often — but it will be as a 
guest and in some measure a stranger. She is 
touched with sadness on this bright September 
morning as she counts her loss, wandering slow- 
ly round the old gardens alone, saying good-by 
to every rose-tree and all the familiar flowers in 
the humble little greenhouses that have been 
built out of her pocket-money and after her own 
design. To all intents and purposes she has 
been sole mistress of Lochwithian Priory for the 
last five years, Ruth being no more than adviser, 
and the squire content to rub along easily, just 
able to meet the demands of his bailifl^, who hun- 
gers for machinery on the home-farm, and is eager 
to follow the march of agricnltural progress. 

Here, by the fountain on whose margin they 
sat when first he came to the Priory, Herman 
finds his betrothed. She is looking down at the 
restless gold-fish dreamily, with a cluster of pale 
tea-roses in her hand. 

"Dear love, I have been looking for you ev- 
ery where. What, the water-works turned on 
already, Editha? I thought young ladies re- 
served the supply for the wedding morning." 

"I have been saying good-by to the garden, 
Herman," she answers, smiling through her tears. 

"You should have made it au revoiry dearest." 



" It will never be my garden any more, Her- 
man." 

"And for sole exchange I give you a lawn 
about the size of a table-cloth, with one imme- 
morial elm, a weeping-willow, a tree or two of 
the feathery coniferous tribe, an ancient mulber- 
ry in the comer, and a pink horse-chestnut. A 
remarkable collection, I think, for a suburban 
garden." 

"I feel sure that it is lovely," she answers, 
looking across the valley to the steep green slopes 
beyond, with one bold hill that seems to touch 
the sky. "It will be so. nice to have the river 
flowing past our lawn ; but I am afraid that just 
at first I shall miss the hills. They are a pait 
of my life, somehow. One of the first things I 
can remember is standing on the top of that 
green peak looking down at the Prioiy, all the 
windows shining in the evening sun, and think- 
ing that the house was lighted for a grand party. 
I was quite a little child, and had strayed out 
of the garden and climbed the hill by myself, 
and was half-way down again before my nurae 
found me." 

"Enterprising little soul! We will take a 
holiday in the hill country twice a year, Editha. 
You shall not sufibr nostalgia. And, remember, 
I am going to introduce you to the monarch of 
mountains, so you needn t weep for these Cam- 
brian ant-hills. What are you going to do with 
yourself all day ?" 

Herman has only returned from London the 
day before yesterday, and is residing on this oc- 
casion under Mr. Petherick's hospitable roof, but 
contrives nevertheless to spend most of his time 
with Editha. 

"I must say good-by to the people at Dan- 
moel." 

" Is that the eccentric little settlement at the 
base of that great hill you showed me the other 
day ?" 

"Yes." 

"Let us set off at once, then, and make a day 
of it." 

" But I*m afraid it will tire you, Herman. It 
is a long walk, and there are several people I 
want to see. And then Mr. Petherick may think 
it unkind of you to desert him." 

" That best of men has given me my liberty 
till we meet at your father's dinner-table. And 
as to being tired of a long day with you, love — 
why, it will be an installment of our honey-moon. " 

They set out together in the fresh bright noon- 
tide, Herman carrying a good-sized basket full 
of keepsakes for Editha's pensioners — young 
women she has taught as children when no more 
than a child herself; old people she has minis- 
tered to almost from her babyhood, when she 
went with her nurse to carry small comforts to 
the poorest among the peasantry, fair as a child- 
angel to their delighted eyes. 

Their way lies for the most part through mead- 
ows — meadows of all shapes and sizes — with 
high tangled hedge-rows and steep ferny banks, 
which remind Herman of his native Devonshire, 
and just a little of that summer day when Myra 
ClitbLOroe promised to forego fame for his sake. 
From the last of the meadows they emerge on 
the bank of the Pennant, and cross a rustic sus- 
pension-bridge, and enter a hilly road, little more 
than a lane as to width, and as stony as it is pic- 
turesque. 
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They talk for a long time of Herman's books, 
past, present, and to come, in which Editha is 
intensely interested. She will not be one of 
those wives who prefer the Family Herald to 
their husband's masterpieces, or who look upon 
a new novel from the marital pen as the source 
of a new drawing-room carpet. She questions 
him closely about the shadows of his brain, and 
he finds that his creations are more real to her 
than they are even to himself. 

** You must have been deeply in love that first 
time, Hennan, or you could never have written 
your first novel," she says, that first romance be- 
ing a record of passionate disappointed love. 

" My dearest, I am happy to say I never com- 
mitted forgery, yet the critics were good enough 
to pronounce that the' fraudulent banker's clerk 
in my second novel is very true to life." 

Editha shakes her head dubiously. She is not 
able to explain her convictions, but she feels 
that the mechanism of that second novel is art, 
while the passion of love and anger in the first 
is nature. 

He tells her the plan of his new book — ^the 
story which is half written, and which he stands 
pledged to complete before Christmas — and finds 
it very pleasant to confide his ideas to a thor- 
oughly sympathetic companion. He is not a 
man prone to impart his fancies, but he finds a 
new habit growing upon him since he and Edi- 
tha have been plighted lovers. He is not con- 
tent nowadays till he has told her his last inspi- 
ration. 

They loiter on the way a good deal, and it is 
two o'clock as they ascend the stony lane. There 
is another meadow to cross before they come to 
Llanmoel, which secluded village is not on any 
particular road, but seems to have been dropped 
down anyhow among the fields. A meadow 
brings them to the church, which in architectural 
pretensions might be a bam, and which modest- 
ly hides itself under an enormous yew — a yew so 
gigantic and intrusive that one great branch has 
grown close up to the church wall, and has had 
to be lopped lest it should knock down that rural 
temple. 

Grazing placidly among the lapsided tomb- 
stones, and a family vault or two with trees 
growing out of their decayed and broken stone- 
work, Herman and Editha find a donkey, evi- 
dently belonging to some privileged freeholder, 
and serenely indifl^erent to their approach. The 
clumsy old porch of plaster and wood-work, ivy- 
grown, with a Norman arch over the church 
door, and a little bit of quaintly carven stone- 
work whereon blunt-nosed angels are depicted, 
the narrow loop-hole windows in the rough-cast 
wall, the square wooden tower, are all very much 
like the little church down by the shaky bridge ; 
and Herman, not being archsBologically given, 
dpes not desire to survey the interior of the fane. 
So they cross the church-yard, and go out of a 
little gate which brings them to a lane leading 
to nowhere in particular, a row of one-story cot- 
tages, thatched and in the last stage of decay, a 
forge, and a wooden building turned endways to 
the lane, which Herman supposes to be a dilapi- 
dated bam, until, looking up, he perceives a sign 
hanging from the angle nearest the road, and is 
thus made aware that it is ** The New Inn. M. 
A. Gredhy. Licensed to sell bedr, spirits, tobac- 
eo, etc,'' 



M. A. Gredby is one of Editha's pensioners ; 
so Herman is introduced to the interior of the 
New Inn, which consists, or appears to consist, 
of the public room and a back kitchen. A cork- 
screw staircase squeezed into a corner faintly 
suggests sleeping accommodation in the sloping 
roofl The public room is low and dark, the 
ceiling encumbered by huge beams ponderous 
enough to sustain the upper chambers of a me- 
diaeval fortress. One side of the apartment is 
swallowed up by the open hearth and chimney ; 
but, as M. A. Gredby's customers are in the hab- 
it of sitting in the chimney-corners, and mak- 
ing much of the fire even in summer-time, this 
is by no means lost space. Two old men in 
smock-fi*ocks are seated on a bench inside the 
chimney to-day, smoking long clay pipes and 
looking at the fire. 

The apartment, small in itself, and rendered 
smaller by its architectural characteristics, is far- 
ther reduced by an overplus of furniture — ancient 
high-backed windsor-chairs, ponderous tables, 
and a horse-hair-covered sofa of clumsy propor- 
tions ; garniture pendent from the cross-beams 
in the way of onions, bacon, and a netful of ap- 
ples. The one latticed window is obscured by a 
variety of small wares designed to attract the eye 
of local childhood, but which seem to have miss- 
ed their end, as the sugar-sticks have the pale 
and clouded look of advanced age, the hard-bake 
has faded from brown to gray, the black-jack 
has oozed through its paper coveiing, and the 
battledores display more fly-marks than parch- 
ment. 

Into this dark little den Herman peers won- 
deringly, while Mrs. Gredby pours forth her rapt- 
urous greeting. She is not a native of the dis- 
trict, and takes a pride in declaring the fact. 

" To think that you should come to see me. 
Miss Editha, to-day of all days, and your wed- 
ding to-morrow ! Yes, I saw it in the paper, and 
I mean to walk over, if I drop on the way, to see 
you in your wedding-dress. And I've been try- 
ing to persuade my old gentleman ; but, lor, he 
hasn't no spirit, he hasn't, and says he can't walk 
so far. He's a Welshman, you see, and he hasn't 
the spirit for it. I walk into Llandrysak and back 
again every market-day, and make light of it, 
though I shall be sixty-five next birthday. But 
then I was bom at Cheltenham ; I don't belong 
to this place." 

Mrs. Gredby has lived at the New Inn for the 
last forty years, but has not yet got over her con- 
tempt for Llanmoel, which is only second in de- 
gree to her contempt for her old gentleman. 

A gmnt of acquiescence or negation from one 
of the old men smoking in the chinmey-comer 
identifies him with the subject of Mrs. Gredby's 
discourse. 

** Ah, you may grant and gramble," exclaims 
that lady, **but if you had a bounce o' spirit you'd 
walk over to Lochwithian to see Miss Editha in 
her wedding-dress." 

*' I seed her fiither married," mumbles the old 
man, without taking his pipe out of his mouth ; 
** that '11 do for me. I seed her mother buried ; 
that was a rare sight, that was — sixteen muming 
curches. That '11 last my time. Miss has got 
my blessing wherever she goes ; but I ain't got 
strength for no more sight-seeihg." 

** I've brought Mr. Westray, the gentleman I'm 
going to marry, to see you," says Editha. 
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" And a fine-grown f^ent he is, too," exclaims 
Mrs. Gredby; **but, without offense to him, I 
wish he'd been Mr. Hetheridge. I'm no Welsh- 
woman, thank God ; if I was, I dare say I should 
take it more to heart that you're not going to 
marry a Welshman. But I do wish it had 
been Mr. Hetheridge — such a noble, fresh-col- 
ored young gentleman — ^and that you'd been go- 
ing to settle among us." 

Editha blushes crimson, and Herman feels that 
his foot is not on his native heather, and that his 
name is a matter of indifference to Mrs. Gredby. 

" Mr. Westray is a very famous gentleman in 
London, ''says Editha; **he writes books which 
people admire very much." 

"Tracks?" inquires Mrs. Gredby, somewhat 
scornfully. 

**No, not tracts." 

**l'm glad of that. There's too many Meth- 
odies in this part of the country ; they're always 
pestering with their blessed tracks. I like my 
Bible as I like my drop of spirits — neat. I don t 
care about having Scripture chopped into little 
bits and mixed up with other people's notions." 

"That reminds me, Mrs. Gredby, that I've 
brought you a Bible for a keepsake, and a couple 
of silver spoons for you and Mr. Gredby, so that 
you may think of me sometimes when you dnnk 
your tea." 

A small black tea-pot among the ashes on the 
hearth suggests that Mrs. Gredby is a confirmed 
tea-drinker. 

"Bless your kind heart, miss, we don't want 
nothin' to remind us of you. We shall think of 
you often enough when you're settled up in Lon- 
don, which I'm told has growed into a very fine 
town, with a numbankmint and a wiadux, though 
not so genteel as my native place — Cheltenham. 
We shall think of you, Miss Editha^ never fear." 

Editha extracts the Bible and the tea-spoons 
-from a variety of neat little packages in the bas- 
ket. Both gifts are received with rapture, but 
it is clear that the tea-spoons go nearest to Mrs. 
Gredby's heart. The Gredby initials — man and 
wife — have been engraved on each spoon. 

" I never owned a silver tea-spoon before. Miss 
Editha," says the matron, "though I come of a 
very respectable family. My mother had six 
teas and four salts, real silver, with King George 
and the leopard's head on them, besides a lion 
with his fore-pawr lifted up, and a deal of orna- 
mentation; but my eldest brother came into 
them, with the rest of the property, as heir-at- 
law, and kep' 'em, set out among the glass 
and chaney on his chefilaneer, till things went 
wrong with him, being a master carpenter in a 
small way, and the spoons was murtgaged to his 
creditors." 

Mrs. Gredby's old gentleman crawls feebly out 
of the chimney-comer to behold and admire the 
spoons, which he turns over in his horny palm as 
if they were natural curiosities. 

After this it is time to say good-by, and Mrs. 
Gredby dissolves into tears. 

"1 'hope you wouldn't think it a liberty if I 
was to ask leaf to kiss you, Miss Editha, having 
knowd you from a child," she says, pathetically ; 
and Editha submits to be kissed by the proprie- 
tress of the New Inn, who doesn't often taste 
buteher's-meat — the nearest butcher living three 
miles 9ff— and who makes up for that depriva- 
tion by a copious use of onions. Herman, suf- 



fering sjrmpathetic torture, makes a wry face 
during the operation. 

" And now," says Mrs. Gredby, making a dart 
at the little black pot, "you must have a cup of 
tea and a bit of cuirant-cake after your walk." 

Editha protests that she has not time to take 
refreshment, but the energetic M. A. Gredby 
snatches some cups and saucei*s from one of the 
numerous shelves which encumber the walls, and 
spreads them on a massive iron tea-tray. From 
another shelf she produces a mysterious-looking 
substance, of a pale greenish hue, ornamented 
with black spots which look like defunct flies. 

"It's a trifle mowldy, miss," she apologizes, 
as she slices this substance ; " but I made it with 
my own hands, and it's genu wine." 

Editha and Herman decline the cake on the 
ground of feeble appetite, but consent to take a 
little tea. That infusion is very black and very 
strong, and tastes so much like senna, that Her- 
man is fearful lest Mrs. Gredby should be prac- 
ticing upon him for his ulterior benefit, after the 
manner of careful nurses with small children. 

After making a faint pretense of drinking tea^ 
Editha and her betrothed take leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gredby, and proceed to visit the smaller 
dwellings in the settlement. Every where Edi- 
tha is received with the same tokens of aflection, 
wept over, kissed, adored, while Herman stands 
looking on. It is sweet to him to see how much 
she is beloved, and his heart is stirred with a se- 
cret pride as he thinks how willingly she has sur- 
rendered all this worship and allegiance, her hap- 
py useful life among her native hills, to follow 
his uncertain fortunes. 

The basket contains keepsakes for every one 
— always something pratty and useful and appro- 
priate, which appears in every case to be the 
object most ardently desired by the recipient. 
Bright neckerchiefs, lace collars, Bibles, Testa- 
ments, inkstands, needle-cases, come out of the 
basket, and elicit rapturous admiration. 

"You'll not be forgotten when I am gone," 
Editha tells her various pensioners ; "my sister 
will take care of you. You shall have your half 
pound of tea eveiy other Saturday the same as 
usual, Mrs. Davis." 

" It isn't that I'm thinking of, miss," answers 
a hard-working matron. " It's the sight of your 
bright face we shall miss." 

Llanmoel duly visited, Herman and Editha en- 
ter a lane — wild, rugged, and picturesque — which 
turns ofl^ at an angle by the side of the New Inn. 

" Where are we going now?" asks Herman. 

Editha points skyward. 

"What, going to heaven so soon ? I thought 
we were to be married first, and translated to- 
gether." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk like that, Herman. 
Yon see the bank yonder. We are going to a 
farm-house near the top." 

"I see a mountain, like Brighton race-coui'se 
turned up endways, dotted with sheep. " 

"That's where we are going." 

" Do people live up there, for example ?" 

The lane is delightful — not always narrow ; it 
widens by-and-by into a, patch of wooded waste, 
with here and there a pool of water, fern-fringed, 
shadowed with blackberry and alder bushes, old 
hawthorns lichened and gray; all things wild, 
neglected, beautiful. Then the lane narrows 
again, and twists and wriggles up the hill-side, 
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and Ihfl vnllef widena ta thejr rise above it; and I man, "alone among the ImmenaliieB, and nearly 
Cymbrles Bunk and the Boman mound lise up a day's joamey from tbe batcher !" 
before them far awaj to tbe west, in the glow of Sleeper and ateeper grow* the lane, screened 
at^emoon sanligbL I with hnzel basheB and wild apple, bawihom and 

"Jmagiao any body living up here," cries Her- 1 elder, till it hiings them into a triangular farm* 
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yard just under the summit of the hill. Such a 
lonely old farm-house, decently kept and prosper- 
ous-looking, the huge chimney-stacks composing 
about one-half of the building ; a flight of steps 
leads up to the low wooden door, innocent of 
knocker or bell. 

Herman thumps the portal with his stick, 
whereat a simple-minded-looking calf puts its 
head out of a shed in the yard and lows plaint- 
ively, and an unseen dog barks indignantly, but 
there is no other answer. Herman knocks again 
and again, but with no farther efl^ect than irrita- 
ting the invisible dog and puzzling the mild-faced 
calf, whose mother stares vacantly at the in- 
truders. 

*'I dare say Mag^e and Jenny have gone to 
Llandrysak," says Editha. **I should like to 
have seen them. They were my prize scholars 
three years ago, and the prettiest girls in the 
neighborhood. Would you like to go to the top 
of the hill?" 

*•* Having come so for, it would be dastardly 
to desist," replies Herman. ** A friend of mine 
— a famous Alpine traveler in his way — told me 
that when he had got within twenty feet of the 
summit of Mont Blanc he would have given the 
world to lie down then and there, and give up 
life and the task together ; but he crawled to the 
tpp somehow." 

They leave the farm-yard by a narrow ledge 
which leads upward, and from the hill-top survey 
the world below, seated side by side upon a low 
stone wall, which, for some unknown reason, di- 
vides the summit. To the right and left of them 
are hills as high as that they have climbed, one 
clothed with bracken, the other bare. Below 
them winds a mountain torrent in the cleft of 
the hills. They can see the little wooden tower 
of Uanmoel church in the valley beneath, and 
far away in the clear blue the scattered white 
houses of Llandrysak ; but of a human being, 
near or far, there is no sign. 

^* I can almost distinguish the Cambri^ and 
Dewrance playing croquet," says Herman. 

Mr. Dewrance has come down to assist at to- 
morrow's ceremony. He has been succeeded at 
Llandrysak by a gentleman of an Evangelical 
turn, and the pretty little white-and-gray stone 
church on the common has made a retrograde 
movement, which is grateful to the native mind, 
but unwelcome to English visitors. 

They sit for a little while curiously silent, 
moved to deepest thoughts by the serenity of the 
scene. On the threshold of her new life Editha's 
thoughts are mournful. Will he always love her, 
this stranger for whom she barters her nearest 
and dearast ? Of Ruth's affection, of Ruth*s 83rm- 
pathy, she is utterly sure ; but his love may be a 
thing of impulse, and change or wane in the years 
to come. She looks at him wonderingly, fear- 
fully, being certain of so little about him but the 
one absorbing truth that she loves him. 

*'Four o'clock, dearest, and we are between 
six and seven miles from the sound of the dress- 
ing bell," exclaims Herman, feeling that the me- 
lodious tinkling of a distant sheep bell will speed- 
ily beguile him to slumber unless he bestirs him- 
self somehow. 

** We shall go hom6 faster than we came, Her- 
man ; the way is almost all down hill." 

** Ah, that's what makes the progress of life so 
rapid after five-and-twenty — it is ^ down hiU." 



They go back to the fann-house. Herman 
assails the door with his stick again, and again 
in vain. But half-way down the lane they meet 
the farmer's daughters, dark-eyed, blooming, 
lovely, carrying heavy baskets, and delighted at 
the sight of Editha. 

** I should have been so sorry if I'd gone away 
without seeing you, Maggie, and you too, Jenny." 

** Oh, if you please, miss, we are to be in the 
church-yard to-morrow with all your old schol- 
ars." 

"Really! That is kind." 

Maggie's and Jenny's keepsakes are fished out 
of the basket, and there are kisses and kindly 
words of farewell. 

**That was a little better than being kissed 
by Mrs. Gredby," says Herman, as he and Edi- 
tha continue their journey. 

"Poor Mrs. Gredby f When my brothers 
were little boys, it was their great delight to visit 
Mrs. Gredby, and sit in the chimney-corner with 
old Mr. Gredby. He used to make them pea- 
shooters, and to lend them an.old gun long before 
they were allowed to have guns of their own. 
I'm afraid to think how much mouldy cake they 
must have eaten. I know Mrs.' Gredby used to 
give them sausages, and black-pudding, and all 
manner of dreadful things." ' 

"I" dare say your Indian brother is suffering 
for those juvenile indiscretions now, and calling 
it liver," replies Herman. 

They arrive at Lochwithian only just in time 
for the dressing bell. The Priory is full of guests. 
Editha's clerical brother has arrived on the scene^ 
with his wife and two eldest girls, who are to be 
bride-maids. Two young ladies of ancient Welsh 
family have come from a distant mansion for the 
same purpose. Mr. Dewrance is there in readii- 
ness for to-morrow, and Mr. Petherick comes to 
dinner. Editha has no more time for mournful 
thoughts till late that night, when she kneels be- 
side Ruth's sofa, and confides her vague doubts 
and fears to that sympathetic listener. Ruth's 
words are full of comfort. 

"Dearest, your own heart has chosen," she 
says. "I think there is a divine instinct in a 
heart as pure and true as yours. Why should 
we fear the issue ?" 

"It seems so hard to leave you, Ruth, so self- 
ish. But you do like him, don't you, Ruth? 
You can trust bim ?" 

" Yes, dear, if he will only be true to the bet- 
ter part of his nature : and with you beside him 
he can hardly be otherwise." 

To-morrow, and they stand side by side in the 
beautified church, before an altar glorious with all 
white flowers that bloom at this season — a church 
crowded with loving faces, many of them tearful, 
for at Lochwithian this marriage is in some wise 
a public calamity. 

The autumn sun shines warm and bright. 
School-children, and young women who were 
Editha's scholars a few years ago, line the path 
from the church door to the Prioiy gates, and 
cast their tributary flowers before the bridal pair. 
To young and old Editha, in her white dress and 
veil, seems like an angel. 

The crowd does not lessen when the wedding 
party have gone back to the house ; the people 
wait to see the last of their favorite. Mrs. Gred- 
by is there, splendidly got up in a Paisley shawl 
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of many colors and a green gauze bonnet. There 
are two or three national hats come from remote 
villages, but smai*t bonnets of the last metropoli- 
tan fashion prevail. 

There is to be a tea-drinking in the afternoon 
on a large scale for old and young, and in the 
mean time an itinerant vendor dispenses cakes 
and sweetstuif to the excited throng. At last 
the carriage which is to convey bride and bride- 
groom to the Llandrysak station appears before 
the porch, and, after an inteiTal, Editha re-ap- 
pears in her simple traveling-dress, leaning on 
her fatiier's arm, Herman on the other side, and 
the brother and sister-in-law, coasins, friends, 
and clergy, in the background. 

They drive off amidst a burst of cheers which 
the hill-sides echo thunderously, Editha looking 
back at her old home till the road winds and 
shuts it from her sight. 

"Never quite my own home any more," she 
murmurs, sadly. **Good-by, happy days of 
youth!" 



CHAPTER XV. 

** fipouvantable et complet desastre. Le vaiasean 
eombrait sans laisser ni un cordage, ni una plaiicbe 
fiur le vaste ocean des esp^rances." 

The Frivolity is closed during the season of 
London*s emptiness, and Mrs. Brandi*eth is en- 
joying the biissfulness of repose at the sleepy 
Uttle Belgian watering-place of Heldenberg, near 
the good old city of Memlingstadt. Not alto- 
gether a bad place, this Heldenberg, with its 
monster hotel and fine sea-wall, its vast stretch 
of golden sands and colony of bathing-boxes, its 
dozen or so of smart new villas facing the sea, 
and its cluster of ancient houses built in a snug 
little hollow under the lee of a sand-bank, com- 
fortably sheltered from ocean waves and stonny 
winds. There are the coziest little restaurants 
down in this old town of Heldenberg, a sprink- 
ling of humble shops, a dim old church, and a 
post-office. All the rest of Heldenberg is new, 
and spreads itself in a line with its face to the 
sea, steadfastly ignoring the original settlement, 
from whose abasement the fashionable watering- 
place is approached by steep stone steps, upon 
which shrill-voiced females exhibit their small 
wares, and tempt the idle visitor to nnpremedi- 
tated outlay. Those large flat currant-cakes 
which are the glory of Belgium may be had 
here ; and the Heldenberg mussel, a fish of some 
distinction, is purveyed upon the stone landings. 
Not often does the upper town descend to the 
lower town, the great hotel providing for all the 
wants of its patrons, internal and external, and 
the landscape between Pleldenberg and Mem- 
lingstadt offering no farther . attraction to the 
explorer than . is to be found in level sands, in- 
tersected by an occasional: ditch, A sprinkling of 
stunted willows, a canal with barges and water- 
gates, and here and there the. verdure. of a cab- 
bagcrgarden. . . ' : 

Mrs. Bran dreth has come to Heldenbierg as a 
quiet out-of-the-way place, where she is not like- 
ly to find many English people, or to be recog- 
nized and stared at. She has her reward. There 
are very few English at Heldenberg, which does 
not offer many attractions to the British mind. 
It is not a, stage upon the high-road of Europe, 



like Osterid ; it has ho steamei's, no direct com- 
munication with any place except Memlingstadt. 
Its €tahlissement is infantine, its dissipations of 
the mildest order. .The Belgians come here in 
flocks, proud of having created Heldenberg by 
their own unaided effbits. It is a plant of pure- 
ly native growth, owes no favor to the rest of 
Europe, and its cleanliness, freshness, and bright^ 
ness are very fair to Belgian eyes. To dress 
smartly, bathe abundantly, lounge away morn- 
ing and afternoon on the esplanade, retiring at 
intervals for copious refreshment, and to hear in- 
different music and play small games of chance 
in the evening, make up the sum of life at Hel- 
denberg; a placid, simple existence, not over- 
costly, and leaving no bad taste in the mouth. 

Myra has brought a box of new books, and a 
point lace flounce, which she has been at work 
upon for the last three yeai*s. She has avoided 
the public life of the monster hotel, enjoyable as 
it is to Belgian visitors, and has established her^ 
self in two pretty rooms, au premier, in one' of 
the villas facing the sea. A large family of 
healthy-looking children, whose existence appears 
to be one perpetual meal-time, occupy the apait- 
ments beneath. Myra has a balcony, lattice- 
shaded, in which she can sit on warm afternoons 
reading or working, or studying her part in Her- 
man's new comedy, which work of genius he 
placed in her hands a few days before his last 
journey to Radnorehire. 

The piece is strong, full of domestic interest 
and telling situations, and Myra's part is one of 
the finest she has ever had written for her. This 
quiet Belgian watering-place affords her ample 
leisure for study. She has time to think out the 
character, to create a living, breathing woman 
from the words of her author, to enlarge upon his 
ideas, and give form to his airiest fancy. 

*'I think even he will be proud and pleased if 
I cany out my idea of the character," she says 
to heraelf, sitting in the balcony in the warm aft- 
ernoon sunshine with the manuscript comedy on 
her lap, just two days after Herman's wedding. 

She has thought herself remote from all her 
world, and has been luxuriating in the rest and 
freedom which accompany the thought, when, 
looking down to the esplanade, she sees a gen- 
tleman in gi'ay, with a white hat and hay-color- 
ed whiskers, steadfastly regarding the balcony. 
His hat is raised as she looks at him, revealing 
the somewhat commonplace features of Lord 
Earlswood. 

**How do you do, Mrs. Brandreth?" he re- 
marks, with his accustomed tranquillity. **I 
thought I couldn't be mistaken. Your people 
could not tell me your number, so I have been 
exploring What's-its-name. I forget what the 
Belgians call this settlement. Rather like the 
east end of Margate without the cockneys, isn't 
it.?". 

"Pray come in, if you want to talk," says- 
Myra, with vexation of spirit, rdllmg- up her 
manuscript 

• Lord Earlswood is .prepared to converse placid- 
ly froni the pavement, regardless of the impres- 
sion he may make upon .the various families which 
crowd the brand-new villas. 

" May I ?" he says. ** So delighted !" 

He ascends the stone steps, disappears through 
the open portal, and re-appears in Myra's draw- 
ing-room, where the new books are scattered on 
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sofa and tables, and the point lace flounce dis- 
plays itself half in and half out of a fairy work- 
basket lined with quilted rose-colored satin. The 
newly furnished apartment looks like a scene on 
the stage. 

" How do you do ?'* says Myra, stifling a 
yawn. She had been in a delicious dreamy 
reverie that was almost slumber when her listless 
gaze alighted on Lord Earlswood's white hat. 
" What brings you to this quiet little place?" 

** You may well ask that. I think it would 
have been only friendly to let a fellow know 
where you were coming. I called in Blooms- 
bury Square. No one could tell me any thing, 
except that you'd gone to some foreign water- 
ing-place. It might be Ostend, or Boulogne, or 
Dieppe, or Biarritz, or Arcachon, or Jericho — 
no one knew. Went to the theatre — same re- 
sult : meeting of the company announced for the 
6th of October — that was all. It was Mrs. Lock- 
stitch, your wardrobe woman, who put me on 
the right scent. She had made your dresses, 
and you had told her you wanted them in a quiet 
style for a quiet place. Hel — something, in Bel- 
gium. I looked up Murray^ and found only one 
Belgian watering-place beginning with Hel ; and 
here I am. Clever, wasn't it ?" 

** Pertinacious, at any rate," replies Myra. 

'^ Ah, that's the next best thing, if it isn't bet- 
ter. 'It's doggedness does it.' I came across 
that sentence somewhere the other day, and it 
took my fancy. I flatter myself there's a good 
deal of doggedness in my composition." 

** I thought you were grouse-shooting in the 
Highlands." 

** Every body shoots grouse; I don't." 

" You must be very anxious about your thea- 
tre," says Myra, taking up the flounce, and do- 
ing a stitch or two, point Turque, with infinite 
precision. 

^'I don't care two straws abont the theatre. 
Come, Mrs. Brandreth, you know that as well as 
I do. I built it for you, just as I might have 
sent you a box of bonbons oh New-Year's Day." 

"A princely bonbonni^re. But I am glad 
Fortune has been kind, and that so far you have 
had interest for your money." 

** It's not very kind to talk in that business- 
like way when a fellow has come across from Do- 
ver to Ostend — the worst passage I ever made — 
on purpose to see you.'* 

"Extremely kind on your part, but rather 
foolish; unless Heldenberg and the Belgians 
prove amusing enough to reward your devotion. 
What can you have to say to me, or I to you, that 
would not be just as well said a month hence ?" 

" I don't know about that. First and fore- 
most, I came to see you. It's a pleasure to me 
even to sit here watching you stitching at that 
blue-calico-and-white-tape arrangement. And 
then, again, I've a little bit of news for you," he 
adds, with a faint sparkle in his dull gray eyes. 
** News that I thought might interest you — about 
a mutual friend." 

"What kind of news?". asks Myra, working 
industriously to cure her sleepiness. 

** Well, I should call it— matrimonial." 

" Miss Bebrmond has had an offer from that 
sporting baronet who used to hang about the 
stage-door ?'* 
"No." 
" Mr. Flanders, the low comedian, has mar- 



ried Minnie Walters — at last ? I'm sure she has 
tried hard enough to bring it about, poor girl !" 

"No." 

"Then I give it up." 

"Your friend, Mr. Westray — " begins Lord 
Earlswood, slowly. 

The work drops from Myra's hands as she 
looks up at him. 

"WeU, what of him?" 

" Oh, nothing very particular. His marriage 
is in yesterday's Times. " 

" Some other Westray, perhaps." 

" No ; Herman Westray. Here's the paper ;" 
and his lordship produces a neatly folded supple- 
ment. " Herman Westray, only son of the late 
Reverend Thomas Westray, of Colehaven, Dev- 
on, to Editha, second daughter of Morgan Mor- 
combe, Esq., Lochwithian Priory, Radnorshire." 

" I rather expected it," says Myra, with heroic 
composure. " I have seen them together at the 
Frivolity." 

" Oh," exclaims Earlswood, mortified ; * * then 
you're not surprised ?" 

"Not particularly. If you crossed the Chan- 
nel with the idea that you were bringing me a 
piece of astounding news, you have wasted your 
trouble." 

She is especially gracious to him after this ; 
allows him to share her afternoon tea, discusses 
her plans for the coming season at the Frivolity, 
and dismisses him in the last stage of mystifica- 
tion. And by-and-by, alone in her pretty bed- 
chamber, with its snow-white drapery and Conti- 
nental gimcrackery, she goes down on her knees 
and raises her clasped hands, and takes an awful 
oath — not to the God of the Christians assured- 
ly, who can hardly be supposed to receive such 
vows, but to Nemesis, or the three fatal spinsters 
who deal calamity to roan. 



CHAPTER XVL 

" Well live together, like two neighbor vines, 

Circling oar Boals and loves in one another. 
Well spring together, and we'll bear one fruit ; 
One joy shall make us smile, ^nd one grief mourn ; 
One age go with ns, and one hoar of death 

Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us 
happy." 

Herman's honey-moon fleets past him like a 
blissful dream. Life, which he had thought 
worn out and done with, save as a mere mechan- 
ical process, seems to have begun afresh for him 
— life and youth and happiness all renewed to- 
gether like a second birth. Editha's companion- 
ship is so sweet in its utter novelty. This pure 
heart has so many treasures to lay at his feet. 
This innocent mind has such unknown deeps for 
him to sound. As her lover he had fancied that 
he knew all the wealth of her nature. As her 
husband he discovers a new world of thought 
and feeling which the ^rl had veiled from him. 

Too bright, too fleet, too fair are those early 
days of their wedded life; like those radiant 
mornings which are apt to end in dull weather, 
the rose changing to gray, the sun vanishing be- 
hind angry clouds. 

They have no thought of such change, these 
wedded lovers. Editha has no longer any doubt 
as to the peifection of her happiness. She sita 
by her husband one night while he writes a chap^ 
ter of his novel, watches all the lights and shad 
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ows of the mobile face, which changes with his 
theme, and is beyond measure happy. It is as 
if she had actually a part in his work, in his 
thoughts, in his genius ; and when he reads her 
the concluded chapter — ineffable condescension ! 
— happiness beyond the power of language to 
express. 

She wi'ites to Ruth from a little Swiss village a 
letter brimming over with joy, one of those hon- 
ey-moon letters which we all receive occasionally 
from sister, or cousin, or familiar friend — a letter 
in which every sentence begins with " Dear Her- 
man,'' "Dear Herman thinks," "Dear Herman 
says," **Dear Hei-man hopes" — a letter which 
illustrates all the weaknesses of woman, and all 
her virtues. 

That bright month — not to be reckoned as oth- 
er months in the calendar — comes to an end like 
a tale that is told, and the newly married couple 
come home to the house at Fulham. Then come 
new pleasures, the simple joys of domesticity. 
Huge chests of linen, sent up from Lochwithian 
Priory, to be unpacked and put away. Wedding 
presents to be disposed judiciously about the 
rooms ; no easy task, as these gifts are for the 
most part incongruous and of doubtful taste — a 
pink-and-gold French clock and candelabra, for 
instance, which are an eye-sore in that perfect 
drawing-room, whose pale green and white and 
tender lilacs are as delicate as a picture by Greuze. 

Editha is enchanted with her new home. 
There is an artistic grace about the river-side 
villa, with its light airy rooms. Not numerous, 
but of a fair size. Messrs. Molding and Eomess, 
not being harassed by interference from their 
customer, have surpassed themselves. There is 
nothing costly, or that strikes the observer as 
costly ; no gilding, except the slenderest line of 
unbumished gold here and there ; no sheen of 
satin or splendor of brocade ; no vast expanse 
of looking-glass, confusing the sense with imag- 
inaiy space. The Fompeian vestibule and din- 
ing-room are deliciously simple ; encaustic tiles, 
unpolished ebony, cretonne draperies of purely 
classic design and rich subdued color. The waifs 
are painted a delicate French gray, relieved by a 
four-foot dado of eSonized paneling, and the ceil- 
ing of palest primrose. A broad border of eb- 
onized wood surrounds the Venetian glass over 
the chimney-piece, and on this broad frame-work 
there are brackets supporting small bronze fig- 
ures, which might have been dug out of the lava 
that buried Herculaneum. ' A cretonne curtain 
divides the dining-room from a smaller chamber, 
looking upon the somewhat dingy by-road by 
which the villa is approached. This room has 
been lined from floor to ceiling on two sides with 
ebonized shelves for Herman's library, which is 
rather of the future than the present, his existing 
collection filling about a third of the space Messrs. 
Molding and Korness have allowed him ; his desk, 
his reading-lamp, his chair, are perfection of their 
kind. A small sofa of cla^ic design has been 
provided for Editha opposite her husband's writ- 
ing-table ; a stand with Russia leather portfolio 
suggests a collection of photographs, which may 
help her to while away an idle hour ; a rustic 
work-table in the comer hints at stocking mend- 
ing and the sewing on of shirt buttons. Glass, 
china, all the details of housekeeping are in har- 
mony with the pervading idea of the whole. Ev- 
«Cr thing is artistic. The very beer jugs are 



Etrurian ; the nm is as purely Greek as that fin&> 
ly sculptured brazen vase from which Antigone 
poured her libation upon the dead. 

The servants have been provided by the bouse 
agent, and have been i-ecommended as modeb of 
probity. They ar6 cook, house-maid, and parlor- 
maid, and present a very fair appearance on the 
evening of Mr. and Mrs. Westray's anival, con- 
gregated in the hall to carry in the boxes and 
traveling -bags — three smaitly dressed young 
women, whose starched muslin aprons are their 
only badge of servitude. 

Now Editha begins her duties as matron and 
housekeeper, and all the small troubles aiid vex- 
ationd of housekeeping on a limited scale grad* 
ually reveal themselves to her. After their first 
breakfast at home, when the rooms, and the cups 
and saucers, and the view from the windows, and 
the servants' faces are still as new to them as if 
they had just put up at a strange hotel, Herman 
^ves his young wife twenty pounds, and the 
daintiest little morocco account-book ever de- 
vised to make accounts fascinating. 

*'I think it will be wisest to pay the bills 
weekly, dear," he says, "and then we shall al* 
ways know exactly how we stand financially. 
Do you think twenty poands is enough for yoii 
to begin with ?" 

" Oh, Herman, twenty pounds ought to last ns 
ever so long ; a month, I should think. Twenty 
pounds used to last a long time at Lochwithian, 
though we had ten servants instead of three. 
Certainly papa paid all the large accounts quar-> 
terly, and we had a great deal from the home 
farm." 

** Here you will have to pay for every thing. 
Bridge End House produces nothing, not so 
much as a sprig of parsley to decorate the butter. " 

On this first day Herman leaves his wife to 
face the responsibilities of her position alone. He 
has been away from London five weeks, and is 
anxious to see his publishers, to look in at his 
favorite club, and to ascertain in a general way 
how the world has wagged in his absence. Edi-» 
tha goes to the hall door with him, and sees him 
depart with that faint touch of heart-sinking 
which young wives are subject to on such occa* 
sions. Throughout their honey-moon they have 
not lived an hour asunder. This is the begin- 
ning of stem reality. Editha lingers in the hall 
for a minute or two, contemplating the rather 
dull outlook from the window : a dwarfed hedge- 
row and level market-gardens stretching away 
toward Walham Green ; a church spire and gray 
house-tops in the distance; not so much as a 
mound of earth to relieve the dismal flatness of 
a cabbage and asparagus producing world. Then 
she screws her courage to the sticking-place, and 
penetrates those hidden and rearward premises of 
which she is nominal mistress, thinking that for 
this day it will be wise to go to the cook, instead 
of summoning that functionary to an interview. 

It is eleven o'clock by this time, and Mrs. 
Westray finds her establishment at luncheon, 
seated comfortably at the kitchen table with a 
substantial upstanding wedge of double Glouces- 
ter, a quartern loaf, and the largest of the Etra- 
rian beer jugs before them. 

They look somewhat disconcerted by her ap. 
pearance, which they evidently regard as an in- 
trusion. Cook wipes her mouth hastily and 
rises. She is a young woman, buxom and flor- 
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Welsh maidens smiled and courtesied as at the 
coming of a piincess. 

She discusses the dinner question. First, as 
the most important, cook has made bold to order 
the kitchen dinner already, to avoid loss of time. 
A nice little loin of pork and apple-dumplings. 
" The others like pork," she says, with an air of 
self-abnegation. For the late dinner she sug- 
gests a pair of soles, a pair of fowls, and a small 
ham. ** Which Fullers, the tea grocer, says he 
has some prime York 'ams at sixteenpcnce a 
pound, and I might make you a happle tart, 
mum, and a few custards." 

This dinner, though fair enough as a sample 
of the cook's capabilities, does not appear strik- 
ingly novel to Editha. Their honey-moon din- 
ners have run very much upon roast fowl in those 
out-of-the-way Swiss hotels. 

She racks her brains in the endeavor to think 
of something else ; but saddles of mutton, fillets 
of veal, and fore-quarters of lamb are the only 
ideas that present themselves to her mind, and 
these are inappropnate to a tete-a-tete dinner. 

**I think Mr. Westray would like a little 
game, "she hazards. 

*' You might liave a brace of pheasants, mum, 
after the fowls." 

Four winged creatures to dine two people ! 
There seems something wrong here. 

'*I should think one fowl and one pheasant 
would be quite enough," says the young house- 
keeper. 

'* It might be enough, ma'am, but it wouldn't 
do credit to a gentleman's table ; and if master 
should 'appen to biing 'ome a friend promiscu- 
ous, the dinner would look shabby ; and I'm sure 
you wouldn't wish that — just at fii*st too." 

"No, of course I don't wish that." 

So cook has her way, and Editha feels some- 
how that this first attempt is not good house- 
keeping ; and yet she has kept her father's house 
with credit and renown from seventeen yeara of 
age upward, has dealt out stores on a large and 
liberal scale, kept accounts, and been nominally 
mistress of every thing. 

But it is one thing to deal with old servants 
whose master's goods are as their own — who 
would shudder at the idea of diverting a loaf of 
bread or a basin of dripping from its proper use ; 
who are as proud of the family they serve and as 
anxious for the family credit as if the same blood 
flowed in their veins and the same good old race 
made honor a necessity of their being — ^and to 
have commerce with these sharp-witted London- 
bred girls, who look upon every new household 
they enter as a caravansera which they can leave 
at their pleasure, and domestic service as a means 
to the one great end of their existence, which 
includes good living, fine dress, and evenings 
out. 

After her interview with the cook, Editha sur- 
veys the parlor-maid's pantry, which Messrs. 
Molding and Komess have made as perfect as a 
steward's cabin on board a modem steam-ship, 
but which the young person who has charge of 
it pronounces dark and damp. 

*'And Vm afraid we shall be OTemra with 
mice, ma'am, for I've heard them scuffling after 
dark. I suppose it's along of living so near the 
liver," adds the damsel, with a suppressed shud- 
der. 

The store-room and china closet are in one, 



filled with locked presses for linen and gi'oceries. 
In one of these Editha and the two maids stow 
away the ample supply of house linen, the mak- 
ing and marking of which, by the school-children 
of Lochwithian, it has been Ruth's pride to su- 
pervise. I'he grocery closet Editha discovers 
will be useless, as the grocer calls every day for 
orders ; and the cook assures her that it will be 
best and cheapest to order every thing as it is 
wanted. 

" I don't believe grocery would keep in them 
cupboards, mum, so near the river," adds cook, 
sagaciously; whereat Editha begins to under- 
stand that Father Thames is a fiiend to mice 
and inimical to grocery. 

The grocery question settled, Mrs. Westray 
informs her household that she intends to pay 
all bills weekly, except such occasional supplies 
as can be paid for with ready money. She de- 
clares furthermore that she will require all ac- 
counts to be carefully examined and errora noted 
before they are submitted to her. 

The cook seems somewhat to disapprove of 
weekly payments; her last master paid eveiy 
thing by check, half yearly, she informs Editha, 
and evidently considers her last master's method 
the nobler of the two. 

"But if you do intend to pay weekly, mum," 
adds Jane, the cook, with a sigh, " there's a few 
little accounts I'd better give you at once." 

She searches a sauce tureen or two and a vege- 
table dish, which vessels contain reels of cotton, 
old letters, a dirty collar, small change, pen-hold- 
ers, and various oddments appertaining to the 
three young persons who are good enough to ac- 
cept a temporary shelter in Mrs. Westray 's house. 
From one of these receptacles she produces half 
a dozen crumpled bills more or less greasy ; and 
from these documents Editha discovers that the 
week preceding her anival — during which the 
young persons have been settling down in their 
new service, and making believe to clean rooms 
which had never been soiled — has been a some- 
what expensive period. There is a little bill 
from the baker, and a hieroglyphical paper from 
the butcher, the original, obscurity of which has 
been made more obscure by grease. Editha 
just contrives to decipher that the young per- 
sons have consumed three shoulders of mutton 
and four loins of pork in the week, and that they 
have furthermore required suet and calves' liver. 
The grocer's bill is the most alarming, for the gro- 
cer is a monopolist in his way, and sells bacon, 
cheese, eggs, and butter, as well as colonial prod- 
uce. Black-lead, bath-brick, sweet-oil, hearth- 
stone, sconring-paper,honse-maids' gloves, lucifer- 
matches, gas tapers, brooms, brushes, and black- 
ing mount up in a positively awful manner. Six 
pounds and three-quarters of bacon have been in- 
dispensable as a provision for the four transpar- 
ent rashers served at that morning's breakfast ; 
nine pounds eleven ounces of double Gloucester 
have been necessary to start the kitchen, and 
half a Stilton has been ordered for the dining- 
room. Tea, coffee, sugar, rice, and tapioca have 
been laid in with equal liberality. There will be 
very little change out of a five-pound note from 
Mr. Fullers, the grocer. Altogether Editha finds 
that her first payments will swallow up half of 
Herman's twenty pounds, and she has the satis- 
faction of hearing from the house-maid that moro 
brooms, brushes, turk's-heads, fuiiiiture polishes, 
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and Brunswick blacks are required before the 
house can be cleaned in a satisfactory manner. 

This investigation of domestic affairs occupies 
some time, and then Editha goes up to her own 
pretty rooms and begins the task of unpacking. 
SShe has no maid — having insisted upon dispens- 
ing with that luxury in her new life, and being 
at all times independent of help^so the unpack- 
ing and arrangement of the trousseau takes a 
long time ; so long that she has but a few min- 
utes to write hurriedly to Ruth, announcing her 
establishment in her new home. 

**You must come to me soon, darling," she 
writes, "if Dr. Price thinks you can bear the 
journey. I long so to see you, to tell you all 
about our Swiss tour, and hotv more than good 
dear Herman is. I feel rather strange and lone- 
ly to-day in my new home, dear Herman having 
been obliged to go to town on business — ^abont his 
new book, you know, dear. It seems so odd to 
see strange servants, instead of the kind friendly 
faces at Lochwithian. I have brought presents 
for all of them from Switzerland, which I shall 
send in the box with your clock and jewel-casket ; 
the clock from me, the casket from Herman, his 
own choice. I think you will like the carving." 

After this letter has been written and dispatch- 
ed, the day seems rather to hang upon Editha's 
hands. The house, pretty as it is, has that new 
look which is not quite fiiendly. The impress 
of Messrs. Molding and Komess*s work is still 
upon it — the varnish too bright, the colors of the 
draperies too fresh. Editha can not feel that it 
is home yet awhile ; and then this first severance 
from Herman even for a few hours is a trial. 
By five o'clock in the afternoon he seems to have 
been away so long. She wonders that he has not 
contrived to settle all business matters, and come 
back in time to take her for a walk before dusk. 

She goes into the garden, but on this dull Oc- 
tober afternoon Father Thames looks gloomy. 
A fog obscures the Surrey shore. A street lamp, 
lighted too soon, sliow^ dimly here and there 
among the cold gray houses. Every thing is 
dull and cold. She walks up and down the 
gravel-path by the water, and looks over the low 
boundary at a wide reach of mud despondently, 
and wonders to find that so large a portion of 
this much-extolled river consists of a dark slimy 
filth, obnoxious to sight and smell. 

She soon wearies of that narrow lawn and 
gravel-path, so different from the gardens at Loch- 
withian, and goes back to the house, where she 
tries to amuse herself by looking at Herman's 
library. This does not prove particularly inter- 
esting, being confined to books of reference, ad- 
mirable in their way, and those standard works 
with which Editha is familiar. She takes out a 
volume of Goldsmith's Citizen of the Worlds and 
tries to read ; but her thoughts wander from the 
page, and she finds herself listening for Herman's 
return. 

They are to dine at half past seven. At six 
the parlor-maid brings her a wishy-washy cup 
of tea and a thin slice of new bread thickly but- 
tered. This refreshment fails to revive her spir- 
its, and she finds herself lapsing into melancholy 
on this first day of her home life. 

But at last, just as she comes down stairs in 
her simple dinner dress, a latch-key sounds in the 
hall door, and Herman appears. Happy meet- 
ing, fond welcome, as after a severance of years. 



"Why, my love, yon look pale and tired," he 
says, as they go into the library together. ** Yon 
haven't been overexerting yourself about domes- 
tic duties, I hope ?" 

"Oh no, dear; only — " 

" Only what, my pet ?" 

"The day has seemed so long and dull with- 
out you." 

"Has it, darling?" he exclaims, pleased by 
the avowal. " I oughtn't to have gone to town 
the first day, perhaps ; only I was anxious to see 
Standish about my novel, and to hear what had 
been doing in the last six weeks. You went for 
a walk, I hope, dear?" 

" What, alone, Herman, in this strange place !" 

"Ah, to be sure — ^you don't know the neigh- 
borhood yet. There are some nice walks — 
Barnes Common, for instance, not above half an 
hour's walk from here ; and Wimbledon, almost 
as near; I must show you them next week. And 
now I'll go and wash my hands for dinner. I've 
eaten no lunch, on purpose to do justice to our 
first home dinner." 

" I hope it will be nice, dear; but the cook is 
rather young. However, she seems to under- 
stand things, and is very confident." 

The table in the Pompeian chamber looks pret- 
ty enough, with the fragile modern glass and 
heavy old silver, the squire's gift to his daugh- 
ter, when Herman and his wifb go in to dinner 
presently ; but the dinner itself is a failure, and 
Herman resents the fact more intensely than 
Editha would have expected from a poet. 

The soles are burned on the outside and pink 
within ; the fowls are the oldest and toughest birds 
Herman has encountered for some time, and 
Swiss poultry has not been always young ; the 
ham is half raw, hard, and salt ; the pheasants 
are reduced to a condition in which the flesh 
crumbles off their bones ; the bread sauce is wa- 
tery ; the gravy is chiefly remarkable for grease, 
Lee and Perrin, and black pepper ; the pastry is 
a leaden sarcophagus, in which a few half-cook- 
ed apples are entombed ; the custards are curdled. 
But happily, before they an*ive at this stage of 
the feast, Herman has spoiled an excellent ap- 
petite with a series of disappointments, and has 
retired within himself. 

Oh, those nice little club dinners — so simple, 
so inexpensive ! The one whiting, crisp and of 
a golden brown, with his tail in his mouth— del- 
icate symbol of eternity ; the longitudinal slice 
of haunch, roasted by a cook who has elevated 
roasting to a science. Herman is not so prac- 
tical as to count the cost of this first home din- 
ner, or he would find the account sadly against 
domesticity. 

Soles £0 2 6 

Fowls 76 

Ham 13 1}^ 

Pheasants 80 

Gravy-beef, vegetables, eggs, butter, lard, 

and Bondries OOP 

Total £\ 16 1^ 

His dinner at the club would have cost him 
three-and-sixpence ; but then he can not take 
Editha to a club, and it is an established princi- 
ple in the Biitish mind that to dine out-of-doors 
is adverse to the best interests of domestic life. 

" I am afraid you have not enjoyed your din- 
ner, dear," Editha says, nervously, when the par- 
lor-maid, who is slow and stately in her move- 
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ments, has swept the last cmmb from the table- 
cloth, and withdrawn her attentive ear from Mr. 
and Mrs. Westray's conversation. 

**We won't call it dinner, Editha. Every 
thing was simply uneatable. You must tell your 
cook so to-morrow ; and if she can't do better, 
you muist dismiss her. There must be plenty of 
good cooks to be had, if you go the right way to 
work." 

Editha sighs. It seems a bad beginning some- 
how, insignificant as the matter is to her mind. 
Herman drinks a couple of glasses of claret, con- 
quers a disposition toward ill temper, and they 
retire to the pretty little study, where there is a 
cheery fire on this dull October evening, and sit 
opposite each other on either side of the hearth 
like old-established married people, and Editha 
is happy again. 

They talk and talk, having such a boundless 
stock of ideas to impart to each other, that there 
seems no limit to the possibility of interesting 
conversation. Herman expounds his views upon 
a variety of subjects ; vague, dreamy views, trick- 
ed out in a halo of sentiment. He tells his wife 
a little about his day in London ; the people he 
has met, the news he has heard — not altogether 
edifying. 

" I'm afraid it is a very wicked world you hear 
of at the clubs, Heiman," she says, shocked to 
learn that A's wife has run away with a Queen's 
Messenger ; that there is a rumor of a judicial 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. B; that C, 
after menant grand train for the last three years, 
has appeared in the Gazette ; that D has levant- 
ed on account of some unknown difficulty, which 
may be any thing from flirtation to forgery. 

**It is the best world we know of, my dear," 
he answers, calmly ; *' and we can but make the 
best of it; get the most out of it; give it the 
least ; trust it never ; hope for little from its gen- 
erosity, for nothing from its charity ; and be sure 
that he who has the biggest mote in his own eye 
will be the first to spot the beam in ours. Yes, 
it is a wicked world undoubtedly, and, unluckily 
for the cause of morality, the wicked people in it 
are the pleasantest companions and do the kind- 
est things." 

**You don't mean what you say, Herman!" 
exclaims his wife, horrified. 

-*' Some of it, at any rate, dearest," he answers, 
carelessly. "But I don't want to infect your 
innocent soul with my time-hardened notions. 
The world, you know, is fair enough — that 
smooth-faced, time-serving world which smiles 
upon the prosperous and weH-placed. God for- 
bid that you should ever test. its metal with the 
acid of misfortune, or discover how the fine gold 
changes to dross in the crucible of adversity I" 

Editha sighs. Worldly wisdom like this seems 
chilling after Ruth's gentle views of life, overflow- 
ing with hopefulness and charity. 

"I think if you were to give me a good cup of 
tea, Editha, I might manage a chapter or two 
to-night," says Herman, after a pause, during 
which he has been looking dreamily at the fire, 
and tasting the sweets of domesticity. It is 
sweet to him to sit by his own fireside, with Edi- 
tha opposite him — to know that she is absolutely 
his own. 

The young wife is delighted at that demand 
for tea. She rings, and the stately parlor-maid 
stalks in presently with the urn and caddy, the 



old-fashioned silver tea-tray, part of Editha's 
dower, and rose - bud cups and saucers ; and 
Editha is prettily busy for the next five minutes, 
while Herman goes on dreaming. His new book 
will be a success ; his wife's delight in the chap- 
ters he has read to her seems to him a good au- 
gury. His comedy has been received with rapt- 
ure by Mrs. Bmndreth and her company, and 
only awaits the seal of public favor. Life smiles 
upon him as it has never smiled yet. 

He has not seen Myra since his return to En- 
gland. He has had some thoughts of calling at 
the theatre to-day, his piece being already in i*e- 
hearsal; but he has shrunk somehow from the 
notion of his first encounter with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth in his character of married man, and has 
defeiTed his appearance at the Frivolity till to- 
morrow, or possibly the day after, or perhaps 
next week, although he is quite aware that such 
postponement may result in one or two of his 
characters working out into something utterly 
alien to his idea of them, and some of his best 
speeches being in a manner read backward. 

** I'll write to Myra to-morrow, just to let her 
know that I have returned, and to give her my 
new address," he thinks. 

He is anxious about his comedy, but it would 
be a relief to him if his comedy could succeed 
without any meeting between him and Mi*s. 
Brandreth. Kistnet is the name of the new play. 
Modern, domestic, intense almost to tragedy, and 
so far original that its author is unconscious of 
having borrowed any body else's ideas. 

The cup of tea is perfection, and in sipping 
that brain-clearing beverage Herman forgets that 
he has had a bad dinner. He talks of his book, 
his characters, and that awful crisis in their fates 
which now looms before him in the middle of 
the third volume, and thoroughly enjoys himself 
for the next half hour. And then the tea-tray 
is removed, the Sutherland table folded and put 
away, and the author seats himself at his desk, 
while Editha opens her work-basket, concentrates 
her attention upon point lace, or seems so to do, 
though after every group of stitches she looks up 
from her work and watches the thoughtful face 
of the writer. 

By-and-by she takes a volume of Coleridge — 
the Aldine edition, portable, clear of type — from 
Herman's classic book-shelf, and reads. Seated 
thus, with Herman opposite her, she knows no 
weariness, though she has read nearly to the end 
of the volume before the writer looks up from his 
manuscript at the sound of the silver-tongued 
clock on the mantel-piece striking two. 

"My dearest, what have I been doing to allow 
you to stay up so long?" he exclaims. "The 
native roses will soon fade if you keep me com- 
pany in the small hours." 

"Let me stay, Herman," she pleads. " I am 
as foolish as David Copperfield's Dora, and I 
should be glad if I could hold your pens. It is 
so sweet to me to look up from my book now 
and then and watch your face, and fancy that I 
can follow the progress of your story there. Will 
you read me what you have just written ?" 

"Not to-night, love," with a yawn. "You 
shall read it for yourself in the printer's slips, 
and tell me the blemishes in my work. And 
now, wife of mine, I wonder whether your do- 
mestic handiness would go far enough to give me 
a b.-and-s. ?" 
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The obedient wife flies to the cellaret; and 
for the first time in her life Squire Morcombe's 
daughter opens a soda-water bottle. 



CHAPTEll XVII. 

" £tait-ce nn connaissenr en matiSre de femme, 
Get 6crivain qui dit que, lorsqa'elle sonrit, 
Elle voos trompe, elle a plenr6 toute la noit 7 

• •••••• 

Je ne sais si jamais Tetemelle justice 
A du plaisir aes dienz fait un plaisir permis; 
Mais, s'il m'dtait donnd de dira h quel supplice 
Je voudrais condamner men plus ner ennemi, 
C'est toi, pftle soud d'une amour d6daign6e, 
Desespoir miserable et qui meurs ignore, 
Oai, cVst toi, ce serait ta lame empoisonn^e 
Que je voudrais briser dans un coeur abhorr6 !** 

Kismet has been in rehearsal a fortnight be- 
fore Herman makes his first appearance on the 
dimly lighted stage, where the actors are en- 
deavoring to give form and life to his creations, 
and to infuse some touch of novelty into those 
well-worn types which the dramatic writer is 
fain to employ, for want of power to evolve any 
new order of being from his inner consciousness. 

Mrs. Bi*andreth is on the stage, rehearsing 
without book, in that low, repressed tone with 
which she keeps feeling and passion in check, 
reserving her great effects — her fire and force 
and whirlwind of passion — for the performance. 
No one ever quite knows what ^^Brandreth" is 
going to do till the first night of a new piece ; 
perhaps Brandreth herself least of all. Artist 
though she is, and carefully as she thinks out 
and elaborates eveiy character, she is not the 
less spontaneous. Some of her finest touches of 
art have come to her at night, before her audi- 
ence, in a flash, like inspiration. Every move- 
ment of the graceful form, every turn of the 
small classic head, has been studied with delib- 
eration. Yet at the last moment hidden fires 
flame out, and she electrifies her fellow-actors 
by some unpremeditated look or action which 
nothing less than genius could inspire. 

Lord Earlswood sits across a chair, his arms 
folded on the back of it, his chin reposing on his 
arms, his whiskers drooping languidly. This is 
the fifth time he has assisted at the rehearsal of 
Kismet. His presence is an infliction which 
would be tolerated from no less a person than 
the owner of the tlieatre. He looks up as Her- 
man comes to the wing, nods, and smiles thought- 
fully, with a quick glance at Myra, who, with 
figure drawn to its fullest height, and scornfully 
uplifted head, is denouncing the weak-minded 
lover who has jilted her, loving her all the while, 
but sacrificing love to worldly wisdom. 

His lordship looks from the author to the act- 
ress, wondering how they will meet. He has 
not seen them together since the Ascot Cup day, 
when their evident enjoyment of each other's so- 
ciety galled him considerably. He has long ago 
made up his mind that there is something more 
than fiiendship in Myra*s regard for the com- 
panion of her girlish years, and he is anxious to 
see how she will take Mr. Westray's marriage. 
She received the news of it coolly enough, it is 
true, much to Lord Earlswood's surprise; but 
then women are so artful, and have such won- 
drous self-command. The actual presence of 
. the faithless one may be more trying. 

F 



The act ends with that outburst of Myra*8. 
Despite her suppressed tones there is a force in 
her utterance and a meaning in her gestures 
which thrill the small audience watching her 
fram the wing ; and a little burst of spontaneous 
applause heralds the climax which is to bring 
down the curtain triumphantly upon act two. 

''That licks Hemlock, anyhow," says Lord 
Earlswood, approvingly. ** Hang your classical 
rot ! We had enough of that at Eton. We don't 
go to the theatre to be reminded of our juvenile 
canings and impositions. There's human inter- 
est here, passion, and whatVits-name ? How 
d'yedo, Westray?" 

At sound of the name Myra looks round. 
Pale, wearied with a three hours' rehearsal she 
has been for ever so long. If her cheek blanches 
now, the. change is so slight as to escape even 
the watchful eye of jealousy glancing gloomily 
upward from beneath the bent brows of Lord 
Earlswood. 

''At last!" exclaims Mrs. Brandreth, as she 
and Herman shake hands. "I began to think 
that some one else must have wntten Kismet, 
and that you had only given us the use of your 
name for a consideration. You seem to take so 
little interest in the piece.*' 

" I knew I was in good hands," says Herman. 

"He was 'mariied, and couldn't come.' 
Haw !" cries his lordship. 

** How much of the rehearsal have you heaid?" 
asks Mrs. Brandreth. 

" Only the last half dozen speeches. Nothing 
could be better. You will be magnificent in the 
close of that act. How d'ye do. Miss Belor- 
raond?" acknowledging that young lady's nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles. 

"How well you are looking!" says Myra, in 
her friendliest manner ; a frankly gracious 
friendliness that is new to Herman, and which 
relieves him of certain anxieties that have made 
this first visit to the Frivolity in some wise a 
trial. "Switzerland has agi-eed with you. You 
look ten years younger than on that delightful 
day at Ascot." 

" And yet I was very happy on that day," re- 
plies Herman, moved to gallantly by her.. kind- 
ness. A married man has such an agreeable 
sense of freedom. He can say the sweetest 
things with impunity. 

"I think we might call the third act for to- 
morrow," inteijects the stage-manager, a gentle- 
man who wears spectacles and his hat tilted on 
to the back of his head, and has an oppressed 
and care-worn countenance, as of one whose bur- 
den is greater than he can bear. 

"Yes," replies Myra; "the first and second 
go pretty smoothly now." 

" Mr. Scruto wants to show you his model for 
the second act," adds the stage-manager, "if 
you're not in a hurry to go. " 

The rehearsal is over, but the actore linger, 
curious to hear any thing that Herman may have 
to say : not that they intend to accept his ideas, 
good, bad, or indifferent, having already made 
up their minds as to their interpretation of his 
play. 

Herman and Myra talk over the comedy, while 
Lord Earlswood swings backward and fonvard 
on his chair, and Mr. Delmaine, the stage-man- 
ager, roams about distractedly, bawling some di- 
rection or question now and then at one of the 
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wings or up to the flies, whence come hoarse an- 
swering shouts from invisible sources. Herman's 
spirits have risen wonderfully since he came in 
at the stage-door. He discusses his play with 
vivacity, suggests a good deal, yet avows his su- 
preme confidence in Myra's taste and experience. 

They talk of the piece, and nothing but the 
piece, for some time, and then, having quite ex- 
hausted that subject, Myra says, in a subdued 
tone, 

** I must not forget to offer you my congratu- 
lations on your maniage. I saw Miss Morcombe 
with you one night when we were playing Hem- 
lock, She is very lovely. You have reason to 
be proud of her. " 

* * I am proud of her, " answers Herman. * * She 
is as good as she is beautiful." 

** Ypu will let me know her some day, I hope." 

"I shall be very glad," replies Herman; al- 
though, half an hour ago he would have deemed 
such an introduction the wildest imprudence. 
'*She is already one of your most enthusiastic 
admirers, though she has only seen you once." 

** I saw how much she was interested in the 
play," says Mrs. Brandreth ; "but I put that 
down to her interest in the author." 

** You did not know — " 

** No, but I could see." 

Hereupon arrives Mr. Scruto, the scene-painter, 
with his neat little card-board model of the set 
for act two. Nottiing can be more perfect in its 
way. It represents the garden of a villa at Nice, 
with the sun-lit sea beyond, and an angle of the 
viUa occupying one side of the foreground. The 
open windows reveal the pretty salon within, and 
in and out of these windows the dramatis per- 
sonoB are to circulate. 

Mr. Scruto's work is praised, a suggestion or 
two made by Mr. Delmaine, and approved by 
Mrs. Brandreth, and then the whole business of 
rehearsal is over. The prompter's boy puts up 
the call for to-morrow: 

Kismet, act three, at 11. 
Ladies of the Ballet 

Which latter announcement means that guests 
are to meander in and out during the last scene 
of the play. Mrs. Brandreth has a knack of 
training her ballet ladies to look like real flesh 
and blood, and even patrician flesh and blood. 
She shows them how to group themselves, how 
to fall into natural attitudes, to sit or stand, to 
take up one of the showy volumes on a table and 
seem really to examine its illustrations, to ex- 
change little friendly greetings with one another, 
and, above all, not to abandon themselves to va- 
cant contemplation of the audience. In the mat- 
ter of gloves, shoes, hair-dressing, and all small 
details, Madame Vestris herself could not have 
been more exacting. **And mind," says the 
arbitrary Myra, " I will have no lip-salve used 
in this theatre, making your mouths look as if 
you were in the last stage of scarlet fever ; and 
no hair-pinning." 

This mysterious phrase is fully understood by 
the young ladies to whom it is addressed. It 
simply means that the use of a smoke-blackened 
hair-pin, by which some fair corypk€es intensify 
the lustre of their eyes, is forbidden in the Fri- 
volity. 

The result of this wise tyranny is a happy one. 
Very fair and fresh are the faces of Mrs. "Bran- 



dreth's corps de ballet, while many a hard-work- 
ing young woman learns the elements of good 
acting from Myra's judicious instructions. 

Heiman goes home that day with a mind quite 
at ease. He had dreaded the effect of his mar- 
riage upon Myra, weakly and foolishly perhaps, 
since he was not responsible for any fancies of 
hers. It is an infinite relief to him to find that 
she can take matters so easily, and even ask to 
be presented to his wife. 

'* It would have been difScult to keep those 
twct apart if I am to go on writing for the Fri- 
volity," he muses ; "but I don't think now that 
there's any danger in their meeting. Myra will 
be sensible enough not to be too confidential with 
my wife. " 

He remembers his conversation with Editha 
on the rocky margin of the Pennant, and he 
feels very sure that his young wife would not 
care to accept among her acquaintance that oth- 
er who jilted him years ago. He trusts to Mrs. 
Brandreth's discretion, however, and would not 
for worlds warn her against any revelation of the 
past. 

The first night of Kismet comes after three 
more weeks of laborious preparation, and day 
and night rehearsals during the last week, and 
the last two of these full dress, with lights and 
scenery and properties as on the night of per- 
formance. In a word, Mrs. Brandreth rehearses 
a modem comedy — which pretends to be an in- 
tellectual effort— as carefully as a provincial man- 
ager of the first-class rehearses his Christmas 
pantomime. 

The plot of the play is simple, but affords large 
scope for passion. Estella Bond, a girl of hum- 
ble birth and position, has been engaged to Paul 
Mortmain, a young man of family ; they have 
loved with intensity, and have felt themselves in- 
tended for each other by fate. The man, by a 
sudden turn of Fortune's wheel, has all at once 
become possessed of large wealth ; whereupon, 
urged by a woridly counselor, who shows him 
that the promised wife of Paul Mortmain, the 
nobody, is no fitting mate for Paul Mortmain, 
master of the great Mortmain estates, he deserts 
his betrothed, first executing a deed of gift which 
is to give her independence. 

Her fii'st use of independence is to educate her- 
self to the level of her false lover ; her second, 
to transfer the twenty thousand pounds he has 
bestowed upon her to the Asylum for Superannu- 
ated Governesses. 

" I have education now," she says, "and can 
fight the battle of life!" 

She seeks an engagement as governess or com- 
panion ; obtains one in the latter capacity with 
Mrs. Wilding, a young widow residing at Nice ; 
arrives at the widow's villa, and finds that the 
widow is seriously disposed to sink that title for 
wife, the husband in view being Paul Mortmain. 

Mrs. Wilding, lovely, weak, aristocratic, and 
gushing, confides freely in Estella, who, on her 
part, contrives to avoid encountering Paul Mort- 
main, till a happy stage accident brings them 
face to face at the end of the second act, and 
evokes from Estella a withering denunciation of 
the man's meanness, a scathing repudiation of 
his would-be generosity — his twenty thousand 
pounds, which have gone " to solace the declin • 
ing days of women who have known enough of 
the worthlessness of men's love and the hollow- 
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ness of men's oaths to prefer toil, helplessness, 
solitude — ay, starvation — to the bitterness of dis- 
appointed hopes and a broken heart that has trust- 
ed and been deceived." 

She pours a flood of angry passion upon her 
lover's shame- bowed head ; every stage of that 
long speech, broken only by inteijectional re- 
monstrances from the lover, rises in intensity, 
wavers from scorn to tenderness, from anger to 
love — yet always mounting in passion — till the 
final words which bid him leave her, and forget 
that he has ever loved or ever wronged her, as she 
from that hour will blot his name and image from 
her mind. Little, perhaps, in the fabric of the 
play : only that skillful use of old materials which 
marks the originality of the nineteenth century ; 
but the language is forcible and eloquent, and 
the acting has the fire of true genius. That sec- 
ond act stamps the success of Kismet, 

*'^1 said there was go in it," remarks Lord 
Earlswood, contemplating the ruin of his gloves, 
which he has split in the storm of applause that 
greeted Myra's recall. "The fellows in the 
stalls like to see two women quaiTeling about 
one man. It's agreeable to masculine self-esteem. 
Haw!" 

The third act shows Paul Mortmain's impas- 
sioned pui-suit of the woman he has wronged. 
He has been false to his destiny in leaving her. 
His old fancy about fate has never quite left him. 
Nothing has gone well with him since his deser- 
tion of Estella. His favorite horse has thrown 
him viciously ; he has taken a fever while elec- 
tioneering in his county town, and has escaped 
Death's clutch by the skin of his teeth. Wealth 
has proved something less than happiness. He 
now humiliates himself before the woman who 
once loved him ; but she tells him love died with 
the death of respect. He is no more to her than 
the strangers she passes in the streets. Let him 
marry the lovely widow who adores him. 

" Butterflies are fond of flowers," replies Paul. 
*'I would as soon have the butterfly's love as 
the widow's — their brain-power must be about 
equal." 

** You have wronged me," says Estella ; " you 
shall not wrong her. You have broken your 
promise to me ; you must keep your promise to 
her. Prudence as well as honor demands it. No 
man can be twice disloyal with impunity." 

Estella leaves him in the widow's boudoir, 
which is the scene of this last act. He seats him- 
self at Mrs. Wilding's davenport, and writes his 
final appeal to his old love, not without a con- 
temptuoiis allusion to the volatile widow, who 
has taken his fancy captive for a while, but never 
touched his heart. This letter, written with pas- 
sionate haste, is blotted in Mrs. Wilding's blot- 
ting-book. She enters immediately upon Paul's 
exit, sees the disturbed state of the davenport, 
the papers thrown about, the pens ruthlessly 
scattered, and is attracted by the thick black im- 
pression on the blotter. "Paul's hand!" 

She is curious enough to tear out the sheet of 
blotting-paper and hold it up to the light, and 
there reads disjointed sentences of Paul's letter. 
He returns just as she has locked the evidence of 
his perfidy in the secret drawer of the davenport, 
returns with a letter in his hand, his own, sent 
back unopened by Estella, who is on the point 
of leaving for England. 

In his anger with his first love he returns to 



his second. He throws himself at Laura's feet, 
tells her that in her innocent and gentle nature 
he has found the balm for an old wound that has 
pierced deep, but is not incurable — ofiers her 
that milk-and-waterish aflection which men who 
have squandered all their wealth of emotion upon 
the idol of their youth generously bestow on the 
consoler of their riper years ; but offers it with 
such fever and energy as might pass current for 
genuine passion. 

Laura fools him to the top of his bent, hears 
all he has to say, and then shows him the blot- 
ting-paper. Satisfied with his humiliation, she 
is generous and womanly enough to help him. 

"Estella loves you," she says; "I guessed 
her secret the day you met — read it in her face. 
My suspicions had been awakened by her stu- 
dious avoidance of you, and I brought about that 
unexpected meeting in order to test yon both. 
I saw enough in those few moments of surprise 
and agitation to convince me that I had never 
possessed your heart, that she had never lost it." 

She goes on to suggest that he shall pretend 
to have received a telegram announcing that the 
whole of his fortune has been ingulfed in a bank 
failure. He shall seem to be reduced at a mo- 
ment to his old position of dependence on a pre- 
carious profession, the exercise of which he lias 
abandoned long enough to have lost much of his 
old skill — all his old patrons. 

He puts this plan into execution with some 
dexterity, aided by the minor characters, whose 
comedy enlivens the scene; and Estella, haughty, 
determined to the last, at the moment of start- 
ing for the railway station, hears that her lover 
is a pauper, and hears him ridiculed and abused 
by Mrs. Wilding, who pretends to exult in his 
downfall. 

This undeserved humiliation moves her more 
than all. In a noble burst of passion she turns 
upon Laura, denounces her unwomanly conduct, 
and then flings herself upon Paul's breast, where- 
at the happy-dispositioned widow breaks into a 
peal of rippling laughter, and Estella learns that 
she has been duped. 

So the play — with its light-comedy under-plot 
^-ends in eveiy body's happiness, as a stage- 
play should end, and Mrs. Brandreth achieves 
one of those signal triumphs which make an act- 
ress's renown. 

Editha and her husband have watched the 
play together, seated side by side in the snug 
little stage-box, and not once has Herman left 
his wife throughout the performance, anxious as 
he may have been to slip behind the scenes and 
hear what the actors think of the success of each 
act. He has kept his place by Editha, who has 
looked and listened almost breathlessly, from the 
firat line to the last, with an anxiously beating 
heart. It is the first time she has assisted at 
any triumph of Herman's, and her cheek glows 
and her eye brightens as she turns to him at the 
fall of the curtain. 

" I am so glad, Herman," she says, in her low 
sweet voice. That is all. 

"You really like the piece, dear? That's 
right. The house is tremendously noisy, isn't 
it? But these first nights are so delusive. 
There's an electric current of good nature circu- 
lating among the audience. Even the critics 
applaud heartily, you see, and yet perhaps some 
of them will go home and abuse the play." 
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Lord Earlswood and Mr. Lyndhurst come into 
the box to congratulate the author and to be 
presented to the author's wife, and Herman, 
whether he likes it or not, has to admit Hamil- 
ton Lyndhurst to the roll of Editha's acquaint- 
ance. A thiuff hardly to be avoided anyhow, 
as Lyndhuret fl always to the foi'e in literary 
and artistic circles, and is made much of by those 
very people whose society is most agreeable to 
Herman. 

** Dooced well little Walters plays the widow," 
says Lord Earlswood ; ^' the first time she's ever 
risen above your waiting-maid business. Bran- 
dreth taught her every bit of business, every look 
and tone ; almost made a lady of her, in short. 
It was wonderful to see her train that slangy lit- 
tle beggar. That laugh was Brandreth's. She 
taught little Walters note by note. Finest thing 
in drilling I ever saw ; they used to go at it for 
a quarter of an hour at a stretch ; I heard 'em 
one moraing." 

*^How clever Mrs. Brandreth must be, and 
how patient!" says Editha, warmly. She is 
grateful to the actress whose art has helped Her- 
man to achieve success. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst looks at her curiously. 
Herman has just slipped out of the box, and 
gone behind the scenes to congratulate Myra, as 
in duty bound. 

. ' * Yes, Mrs. Brandreth is clever, '* assents Lynd- 
hurst, in his tranquil legato tones ; ** one of the 
cleverest women in London, and a woman whose 
genius is always undergoing development. She'll 
give the world some startling proof of her clever- 
ness before she has done with it." 

**1 think she has given sufficient evidence of 
her genius by to-night's performance," replies 
Editha. **And what exquisite taste she has 
shown in every detail ! Herman has reason to 
be grateful to her." 

**And no doubt is — eminently grateful; au- 
thors always are," says Lyndhurst. ^^ There's 
hardly a manager in London whose dinner-table 
is not resplendent with th^ tributary €pergnes 
and claret jugs of grateful dramatists." 

**Nice taste in color, hasn't she?" asks Earls- 
wood, still singing Myra's praises. ** Nothing 
in the drapeiies or dresses to set one's teeth on 
edge." 

** Pearly grays, changeful opals, amaranth, 
and primrose — gentle, reposeful tints that re- 
mind one of Leigh ton's pictures," says Lynd- 
hurst. 

" How do you like the moral of your hus- 
band's play. Mi's. Westray ?" asked Lord Earls- 
wood. ** It has a moral, I suppose ?" 

**' There is no moral, little or big, in the 
7&*a</,'" says Lyndhurst, quoting De Quincey. 
**The greatest works of literaiy art have been 
innocent of moral teaching. Mr. Westray 's play 
inculcates no moral, but it illustrates a universal 
truth. A man can love honestly but once in his 
life ; all after-feeling is mere imitation of the 
first and only genuine passion. The French 
mind has a knack of telling the secrets of hu- 
manity in a touch-and-go proverb: On revient 
toujours a ses premiers amours.^* 

A look of distress clouds Editha's face for a 
moment. 

**I don't think my husband would agree with 
you upon that question, Mr. Lyndhui-st," she an- 
swers, gravely. 



"And yet he has written Kismet, which dei- 
fies first love, and degrades a second attachment 
to mere fancy and foolishness," says Lyndhurst, 
lightly. " I leave you to examine him as to his 
intentions, Mrs. Westray, and arrive at his real 
meaning, if you can. " 

Editha listens with a disquieted heart. Has 
not Herman confessed, with praiseworthy frank- 
ness, that his first love has not been given* to her? 
And here in this stage-play of his own writing — 
and it may be that a man unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily reveals his convictions through his 
ait — Herman has shown her that first love is a 
thing imperishable, immortal as the soul which 
it illumines with its divine fire. 

"Could I ever love any one else as I love 
him ?" she asks herself. " If we were parted to- 
morrow, and I were to live half a century, would 
his image ever be faded, or his influence upon 
my life be lessened ? True love is above time or 
change." 

She remembers that her lover has descnbed 
that fii*st attachment of his as something less 
than pure love. Here is a loop-hole for hope. 

Lord Earlswood retires presently, and follows 
Herman to the greenroom. Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst remains until Herman's retui*n. He has a 
knack of making himself agreeable to women 
of every rank, from a dowager duchess of seven- 
ty to a Uonne of the Ch&teau de Fleurs or Jardin 
Mabille, and he contrives to make his conversa- 
tion pleasing to Editha in this quarter-of-an-hour 
tete-a-tete. He shows her the notabilities among 
the audience, an attention which Herman's nat- 
ural anxiety for the success of his play has pre- 
vented his paying his wife. Mr. Lyndhurst 
knows every body, and can say something amus- 
ing about every body — not always the most good- 
natured thing that can be said of a fellow human 
creature, but always said with an easy, good-na- 
tured air, which takes the sting out of sarcasm. 

Editha listens with a certain interest, yet with 
some degi'ee of constraint. Mr. Lyndhurst be- 
longs to that new world to which her husband 
has admitted her; a world in which all man's 
loftiest feelings and moral qualities seem abso- 
lutely at a discount; a world in which to be 
clever and get the better of one's neighbor ap- 
pears the one positive virtue ; a world in which 
every man and woman exists for his or her own 
exclusive benefit, and bends every faculty to one 
relentless pursuit, individual advantage ; a world 
in which every traveler glides along a single line 
of rail to his own paiticular terminus, and re- 
gards the comfort and well-being of ail other 
wayfarers as a question remote from the purpose 
of his being, a subject upon which philanthro- 
pists may squander their supei*fluous energies, 
and by means of which loud-mouthed agitators 
may bring themselves into notice. 

Herman comes back to the box looking ra- 
diant. The actora are delighted with the piece, 
and pronounce it a greater success than Hemlock, 

" You shall have your victoria next week, dar- 
ling/' he whispers to Editha. 

Carriage or no carriage is a question that has 
been discussed between Mr. and Mrs. Westray 
more than once during the last three weeks. 
Herman does not like to see his wife deprived 
of a luxury to which she has been accustomed. 
Editha pleads on the side of prudence. She is 
, anxious to be a prudent, economical wife, and 
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she feels that existence in the Fulham villa is 
more expensive than it ought to be, and that her 
notions of housekeeping, as illustrated in her 
dealings with Jane the cook, are somewhat weak 
and shadowy. 

Herman is in such good humor with all the 
world that he forgets his old idea of Mr. Lynd- 
hurst as an acquaintance to be dropped after his 
marriage, and invites that gentleman to dinner. 

*'Come to us to - morrow, if you've nothing 
better to do," he says ; ** I've asked Mrs. Bran- 
dreth. She is dying to know you, Editha. To- 
morrow will suit you, I suppose, won't it, dear ?" 

** To-morrow is Sunday, you know, Herman." 

*' Of course. Sunday is the only day she can 
come to us. I hope your cook will manage to 
give us an eatable dinner ; or perhaps it would 
be better to go to the Star and Garter. It would 
be a pleasant drive down to Richmond, wouldn't 
it, Lyndhurst?" 

** The Star and Garter by all means, rather 
than inflict trouble upon Mrs. Westray," replies 
Lyndhurst. '*Let the dinner be my aif'air as 
well as yours, Westray ; and we may as well ask 
some more people. Little Miss Walters, for in- 
stance — a most amusing beg — a very estimable 
young lady, Mrs. Westray — and Earlswood. 
He'll be awfully savage at being shut out if Bran- 
dreth comes." 

** I asked Earlswood just now. He comes in 
anv case." 

Editha turns to her husband with that serious 
look of hers which impressed him at their first 
meeting — ^that expression which he then called 
strong-mindedness. 

*' I shall be very happy to receive your friends 
in our own house, Herman, even on Sunday," 
^ she says; '*but I certainly would not go to a 
hotel to dine upon a Sunday evening." 

** Don't you think that's a distinction without 
a difference, Mrs. Westray ?" asks Lyndhurst. 
*'You are fond of social straw-splitting in the 
country. However, I, for my part, shall esteem 
it a greater honor to dine with you in your own 
house than any where else." 

"So be it. Seven o'clock to-morrow, then, 
Lyndhurst. You know Bridge End House ?" 

"Perfectlv." 

*' We're almost neighbors of yours, by-the- 
way." 

*• Within a stone's-throw." 

Mr. Lyndhurst accompanies Mrs. Westray to 
her carriage, and watches it depart. 

**She reminds me of Clarissa Harlowe," he 
says to himself, as he stands waiting for his 
brougham, "and is at least a century behind the 
age she lives in. But she is just the one fresh, 
fair, unspotted, and perfect woman it has been 
my lot to meet. For such a woman as that I 
would turn virtuous, and eschew cakes and ale." 

"I wish we could avoid Sunday dinner par- 
ties, Herman," Editha says, gently, as they drive 
away from the theatre. 

*^ We can't, dear, while we live in civilized so- 
ciety." 

The honey-moon is over, and the husband an- 
swers with marital authority. 

" We'll go to Long-acre on Monday, darling, 
and choose your carriage," he says, gayly, put- 
ting his arm round his wife's waist. 

" Dear Herman, it is so good of yon to think 
about it ; but I can do very well without a car- 



riage. And unless you are quite sure vou can 
afibrd it— ' 

"I can afford it easily. The success of Kis- 
met will put hundreds in my pocket; and in- 
stead of walking about the dull old Fulham 
lanes, you shall drive in Hyde l^rk, or to Rich- 
mond, or Wimbledon. " 

" What is the moral of Kismet, Herman ?" 
Editha asks, irrelevantly. 

" Moral, my dear ! I don't think there is a 
moral." 

" Yet it seems to mean, Herman, if it means 
any thing, that a man can love only once. Paul 
thinks he is cured of his first love, but the end 
shows that first love is destiny." 

" Of course. When it is real love, like mine 
for you." 

'* But I am not your first love, Heiman. You 
have confessed as much." 

"I have confessed that you are not the first 
woman who ever seemed charming in my sight ; 
not the first woman I ever made love to. But 
you are the first 1 have ever deeply and reallv 
loved." . 

" Are you sure of that, dearest ?" 

" Very sure. As sure as I am that we can 
afford a victoria, and that the wretched female 
who calls herself a cook will spoil the dinner to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" The happiness of life is made up of minute frac- 
tions—the little, sooD-forgotten chanties of a kiss, a 
smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compliment in the dis- 
guise of playful raillery, and the countless other Infin- 
itesimals of pleasurable thought and genial feeling." 

Herman's prophecy about the dinner is not 
unrealized. Jane the cook has not been dis- 
missed abruptly, as he desired. She is a young 
person of eminently respectable appearance, who 
seems good-natured, and anxious to please. She 
has wept at any allusion to warning, and appeal- 
ed to Editha's soft-heartedncss. She has de- 
clared piteously that no former master ever com- 
plained of her cooking, and she has thrown the 
burden of all her short-comings upon that mute 
offender, the kitchen range. No one — not a pro- 
fessed cook at seventy guineas a year — could 
send up a decent dinner from such a range. It 
is a range of demoniac inconsistency, and will 
roast the joint to a cinder and leave the poultry 
half raw. It will send up stony-hearted pota- 
toes and reduce cauliflowers to a watery pulp. 
It will dry macaroni to chips, yet hardly afford 
heat enough to penetrate a pair of soles. 

Jane declares with tears that the range is 
preying upon her mind, and that she can't sleep 
for thinking of it. The house-maid, who hap- 
pens to be Jane's first cousin, sustains her re- 
lation's statement. "Them open ranges ain't a 
bit of use, mum," she says. " You scarcely see 
'em any where's now, since the kitchingers have 
come up." So Editha informs her husband that 
she feare they will never get on without a new 
kitchen stove, though with inward wonder how 
the great open fire at Lochwithian had con- 
trived to cook every thing so nicely, with aid 
from the charcoal hot plate only on state occa- 
sions ; and Herman, ever careless about house- 
hold trifles, calls at Molding and Komess's en pas- 
sant, and tells them to send him in the best 
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thing in kitcheners. The article is oat of their 
line, perhaps, but they can order it from the 
proper people. 

The kitchener being set, with a good deal of 
dirt, muddle, and general upheaving of the kitch- 
en department^roves itself curiously imitative 
of the superseded range. The potatoes still ex- 
hibit a tendency to stony-heartedness ; the cauli- 
flowers are still pulpy; the soles make up in 
grease what they want in cooking. 

Editha gently suggests that the looked-for im- 
provement has not yet shown itself. 

Jane has recourse to the cottier of her white 
apron — a ver}' clean girl, Jane, in the matter of 
aprons — and protests that no master ever was so 
hard to please as Mr. Westray. 

** But really, Jane, the fish was underdone. I 
tried to eat it myself, but couldn't." 

** You see, mum, a new kitchener never works 
quite right ; when I get to know my stove it will 
be different Leastways, if master has got the 
light kind of stove. I can't say as I quite hold 
with this one." 

Happily for Mr. and Mrs. Westray, their guests 
upon this particular Sunday evening are not peo- 
ple who care very' much whether their dinner be 
good, bad, or indifferent. Lord Earlswood is 
entirely without gastronomical taste or refine- 
ment; Hamilton Lyndhurst is learned in the 
nicest shades of high-art cookery, but is able, when 
he finds himself face to face with a badly cooked 
dinner, to suspend his appetite in a manner, sat- 
isfy the mere cravings of nature with the wing 
of a fowl and his dinner-roll, and put off the act- 
ual process of dining till to-morrow ; Mrs. Bran- 
dreth is too spirituelle to care for the pleasures 
of the table ; and Barkly ToUemy, the dramatic 
critic, who makes up the small party, is an intel- 
lectual giant, who takes whatever is set before 
him in the way of meat or drink with a serenity 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of him- 
self and his writing. 

Myra has never been more charming than on 
this occasion. There is a repose and refinement 
in her manner which is different from the re- 
ceived idea of a comedy actress. She wears 
black velvet, high to the throat, with ruffles of 
old guipure ; a pearl pendant, and a single pearl 
in each smaJl ear, are her only ornaments. In 
this dress her graceful figure and aristocratic 
head appear to perfection, and Editha thinks her 
handsomer in this softly lighted room than last 
night in the glare of the foot-lights. 

The two women get on pretty well together on 
this first meeting, though they have few thoughts 
in common, ^itha thanks the actress for her 
exquisite impersonation of Herman's heroine, and 
they talk a good deal of his dramatic works, past, 
present, and to come. But of the past — of those 
youthful days when she and Herman were play- 
fellows, neighbors, friends, and ultimately lovers 
— Myra says not one word. Time enough to 
speak of that unfbrgotten past when the hour for 
such revelation ripens. To-night Mrs. Brandreth 
obtains credit for tact and kindly feeling by this 
wise reticence. Any allusion to his early man- 
hood would have been painful to Herman, and 
he is grateful to Myra for her discretion. 

Mrs. Brandreth contemplates the small house- 
hold with an eye that notes every detail. The 
ill-cooked dinner, the slow service which length- 
^ns its liumiljation, gratify her angry soul ; for 



she sees Herman's irritation, and knows that such 
petty vexations are sometimes strong enough to 
weaken the bonds of love. She sees Editha's 
woe-stricken look when the turkey poult crumbles 
off his bones under the carving knife, as if he had 
been discovered at some banquet table at Pom- 
peii, and lapsed into dust at exposure to the up- 
per air. She notes the many small annoyances 
which vex the husband, the secret anxieties of 
the wife, and tells herself that life's honey-moon 
is over. 

"Foolish people!" she thinks. "If they 
lived at a hotel and dined at a table dhdte^ they 
might go on being turtle-doves for the next ten 
years. Bad servants and an ill-managed house 
will estrange them more surely than the treach- 
ery of false friends." 

Dinner once done with, its manes appeased 
with a glass of maraschino or Chartreuse, and 
a bottle of Burgundy circulating among the four 
gentlemen, the evening is pleasant enough. Mr. 
Tollemy is in good form, and talks metaphysics 
in a manner which delights Herman and sorely 
puzzles Editha. Where, in that region of ab- 
stract thought to which Mr. Tollemy soars after 
his second glass of Chainbertin, is there a place 
for the simple ci*eed which has made life — and 
the dim world beyond life — so sweet to her 
thoughts, so easy of comprehension, so straight 
and clear and good ? That Mr. Tollemy talks 
well, and that Herman and he understand each 
other, she knows ; but when she tries to follow 
them, she feels like one lost in some shadowy 
wood, where unclean things lurk among the un- 
dergrowth, and may start out upon her at any 
moment. 

Lyndhurst tries to interest her, but fails. She 
is listening to Herman. In her abstraction she 
forgets that it is time for her to rise, until, look- 
ing across at Mrs. Brandreth, she sees a shade 
of weariness on that lady's face. Lord Earls wood's 
convei*sation not being particularly interesting, 
and is reminded of her duties as hostess. 

The two ladies retire to the drawing-room, 
where numerous wax-candles twinkle gayly in 
crystal sconces against the walls, and where there 
is abundance of old china, photographs, and flow- 
ers to admire, Herman being in the haUt of bring- 
ing home pretty things, and not being thoughtfol 
enough in financial matters to consider that these 
perpetual droppings of stray sovereigns and five- 
pound notes will wear away the most substantial 
income. 

Again the talk is of Herman and dramatic art. 
The open piano suggests music, and Editha plays 
a sacred air of Mendelssohn's with perfect feel- 
ing. Mrs. Brandreth declines when asked to play 
or sing. 

" I know no sacred music," she says. " I fear 
yon would be shocked if I were to sing a French 
ballad or a German student's song, and those are 
the only airs I have at my fingers' ends." 

Editha does not say she would not be shocked, 
so the subject drops, until the gentlemen appear, 
when Lord Earlswood pleads warmly for Chan- 
mont's famous ballad, "La premiere Feuille," 
and, Herman entreating also, Mrs. Brandreth 
apologizes to E^tha, and sings deliciously that 
most bewitching of chansons. 

The gentlemen implore her not to leave the 
piano till she has sung something else, and she 
obeys with a pretty deprecating air, and sings a 
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"fine patriotic song, to be found in books of Volks- 
lieder, "Which is the German's Father-land?" 
She sings it with a dash and spirit that delight 
her auditors. Mr. Tolleroy's gray head waggles 
enthusiastically over the piano, and the four gen- 
tlemen join in the chorus : 

" O nein, O nein, O nein I 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein I" 

When Myra has risen from the piano, Ham- 
ilton Lyndhurst seats himself unasked, strikes a 
few chords, and sings a little love-song of Shel- 
ley's in the noblest barytone voice that Editha has 
ever heard. Song is Mr. Lyndhurst's one gift, 
and he possesses that gift in a superlative degree. 
Few professional singers of the day who would 
not fear such a rival. While the deep rich voice 
dwells on the sweet sad words, with perfect enun- 
ciation of every syllable, Editha forgets that it 
is Sunday evening, and that Shelley is a bard who 
would hardly find a place among Hymns Ancient 
and Modem. 

Lyndhurst looks up at the fair grave face, 
and sees that rapt look which bespeaks a listener 
with a soul for melody. 

" Come," he says, " I'll sing something better 
than Shelley for you, Mrs. Westray. " 

He sings *'Rock of Ages," as that sublime 
hymn has been rarely sung in a drawing-room ; 
sings as with religious fervor ; sings with a sim- 
ple intensity of feeling that brings a flood of 
tears to Editha's eyes. He sees her turn away 
and hide her face in her handkerchief^ and smiles 
gravely to himself as he bends over the piano, 
playing the closing chords softly, slowly, with 
a dying fall. And not a note more will he sing 
to-night, though Myra entreats for a song of 
Blumenthal's. 

"There's comfort still, she is assailable,'* he 
says to himself. 

It is after midnight when the guests depart, 
and when Herman comes back to the drawing- 
room he finds Editha standing by the piano with 
a thoughtful &ce. 

"Herman," she begins, with ever so slight a 
tremulousness of tone, "I must ask you not to 
give any more Simday dinner parties. I always 
went to evening service at Lochwithian, and I 
should like to do the same here. Will you mind 
very much if we dine at six o'clock on Sundays, 
and invite our friends on any other day but Sun- 
day?" 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He sees that 
his wife is very much in earnest. That strong- 
mindedness he dreaded, has come out already. 
He remembers what Dewrance said about their 
unfitness for each other, and has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that they are on the threshold of 
their fi_rst quarrel. 

" My dear love," he sayg, " to deprive me of 
the right to invite my friends on Sunday is to sev- 
er me from some of my pleasantest associations. 
There is ToUemy, for instance, one of the clev- 
erest men I know and a most valuable ally. 
You'll see how Kismet will be reviewed in the 
Day Star to-morrow. Now Sunday is ToUemy's 
great day for dining with his friends. He pre- 
fers the sans gine of his club on week-days." 

"And are we to profane the Sabbath, Her- 
man, because Mr. Tollemy likes dining out on 
that day, and will praise your play in the Day 
Starf Isn't that buying his good word at the 
price of principle?** 



"I was not brought up in Glasgow, and have 
no Sabbatarian leanings," answers Herman, pale 
with anger. "As for influencing Tollem^, you 
don't know what you are talking about. He is 
a man whose society is only too much in request, 
and who does me honor when he consents to eat 
an ill-cooked dinner in my hous^ By-the-way, 
that woman must go to-morrow, Editha, if you 
wish me to dine at home." 

"If I wish you to dine at home! Herman, 
how can you say that? It is not very much that 
I ask — only that we may have no more Sunday 
dinner parties. When I thought of the peaceful 
Sunday evenings at Lochwithian, the quiet little 
church, the simple earnest congregation, Mr. 
Petherick's kind voice and thoughtful teaching, 
fuil of faith and hope, and all that is brightest in 
religion, and heard you and Mr. Tollemy talking 
of that last book wiiich has tried to argue Chris- 
tianity into a fable, I felt as if I had fallen from, 
a happy. God-fearing world into the company of 
skeptics and infidels.'* 

" My dear Editha, if you would think more of 
the dinner and less of the after-dinner conversa- 
tion, you would be a better wife for a literary 
man who has his way to make in the world," re- 
plies Herman, stifling a yawn as he lights his 
chamber candle. ' *' I wonder what the Day Star 
will sav of Kismet /'* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"Felicity, pure and unalloyed Felicity, is not a plant 
of earthly growth ; her gardens are the Skies." 

That first difference of opinion — it can hfird- 
ly be called a quari'el — ends as such disputes 
usually do between newly wedded lovers. Each 
surrenders a little. Herman promises only to 
invite people on Sunday when hard pushed by 
circumstances. Editha promises to nnd a bet- 
ter cook, but stands like a rock to attendance at 
Sunday evening service at the gi*ave old parish 
church. Jane Tubbs departs, tearful and re- 
proachful to the last, casting the burden of her 
sins on the kitchener ; and Ann Files comes in 
her stead, after a char-woman, suggested by the 
house-maid, has come in to clean the numerous 
corners, cupboards, and secret places in which 
Miss Tubbs has accumulated all the dirt and 
broken crockery that have accrued during her 
reign. Three out of six of the Etruscan beer 
jugs are carried off in the dust-cart with other 
fragmentary delf ; and on the first morning of 
her seiTice the new cook informs Editha that 
there isn't a pie-dish or a pudding-basin in the 
place. 

Cook number two is stout and middle-aged, 
a matron of eminently respectable appearance. 
She is a considerable improvement upon the last 
functionary in culinary skill, and contrives to 
send up savory little dinners which do not offend 
Herman's educated senses. This is an unspeak- 
able relief to Editha, who has grown to regard 
dinner-time as the baneful hour of every day. 
She has yet to discover that this treasure of cu- 
linary art has a hungry family circle residing in 
an adjacent lane, and deriving their chief suste- 
nance from Mr. Westray's kitchen. Jane Tubbs 
contented herself with wholesale wastefulness 
and the liberal entertainment of an extensive 
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circle of acquaintance; Ann Files robs more 
systematically, introduces a more orderly system 
of expenditure, and therefore appears more hon- 
est. Those differences in the weekly bills which 
have perplexed Editha no longer occur ; but the 
bills are unifonnly heavy. 

** We seem ft eat a great deal of bread, Files/* 
Editha remarks, blushing. 

** Yes, mum ; both the young women are hearty 
eaters, and I know you wouldn't like me to stint 
them in ftreae/," replies Files. 

*' Of course not. I should be sorry for them 
to be stinted in any thing." 

**To be sure, mum. Any lady would," re- 
joins the cook, with dignity, as one who has a 
nice perception of what a lady's feelings ought 
to be. *' As for me, if the baker never came it 
wouldn't make much difference ; half a slice at 
breakfast is all I trouble the loaf for." 

This is not unveracious, Mrs. Files preferring 
malt to wheat, and taking her nourishment from 
the beer-barrel rather than the bread-pan. 

That housekeeping is a very expensive busi- 
ness, Editha has not.been slow to discover. She 
pays her bills weekly, and is precise and careful 
in the inspection of the tradesmen's books, yet 
somehow every thing seems to cost a great deal 
niore than it ought. There is never any thing 
left from the late dinner that can be made avail- 
able for the kitchen next day. Joints resolve 
themselves into '* pickings" for those voracious 
house-maids' supper ; a hash is not to be thought 
of; curry the house-maids can not eat. A beef- 
steak padding for the early dinner swallows four 
pounds of steak. The loins of "pork that Editha 
has paid for under the regime of Jane Tubbs 
would have kept an eating-house going. Ann 
Files affects nice little bits of corned beef, which 
never appear as less than nine shillings in the 
butcher^ book, and are never to be heard of next 
day. Groceries of all kinds disappear in the 
same proportions, and there is a heavy demand 
for eggs, butter, cheese, and bacon. Editha, 
without exactly supposing that she is being 
robbed, has an uneasy sense that the housekeep- 
ing expenses are much heavier than they ought 
to be. She has to ask Herman so often for 
money ; and the sums he gives her — always lib- 
eral—seem to melt through her fingers. She 
wonders how. her father can have contrived to 
support that great household at Lochwithian. 

Herman is unconsciously a cause of expense. 
He has a habit of saying, when his dinner does 
not particularly please him, " My love, couldn't 
you give me a wild duck now and then?" or, 
'*^ My dear, I saw quails at the Roscius yester- 
dav. Let us have some quails;" and Editha 
wiil give any price the poulterer likes to charge 
for the birds Herman fancies. He likes an ome- 
let for breakfast, and on the strength of these 
omelets, Ann Files takes in two shillings worth 
of eggs daily. 

Herman is now able to invite his friends to 
dinner without enduring tortures as each dish is 
pla<^ on the table ; but the cost of these little 
dinners is awfuL Ann Files is a disciple of that 
French artist who could reduce half a dozen 
hams into an essence to be contained in an ounce 
bottle. A shin of beef, two knuckles of ham, 
and one of veal barelv suffice for the small tu- 
reen of clear soup which begins the banqnet. 
True, the clear soup is good, but still better is the 



noble mess of beef a la mode which Ann Files's 
sister-in-law canies home with her that night, 
under cover of the darkness; and savory are 
those nice little shanks of ham which Ann Files's 
brother discusses at breakfast next morning. 
The Fulham confectioner's entr^ at seven and 
sixpence and half a guinea are dirt cheap as 
compared with Ann Files's veal olives — a small 
dish whereof necessitates the sacrifice of half a 
fillet of veal — or those mutton cutlets which can 
only be put on the table at the cost of a whole 
neck of mutton. 

'*I uses the scrag and all the orkard bits for 
my gravies, you see, mum," explains Files ; not- 
withstanding which the article gravy-beef figures 
like a running accompaniment to the joints in the 
butcher's book. 

Nothing ever remains over at these banquets, 
however small the party. It would seem as if 
Mrs. Westray s guests reversed the order of thingfs, 
and adapted their consumption to the supply. 
But this phenomenon of total evanishment Mi^. 
Files is able to explain in a simple and rational 
manner when interrogated timidly by Editha. 

**That young man as comes to wait, mum, 
and a very respectable, well-conducted young 
man he is ; but as for appetites, I never see any 
thing like it. The supper that young man eats, 
after he's taken in the tea and coffee, would as- 
tonish you. And it's customary to give them 
their suppers off the dishes as leave the table, 
which I'm sure you wouldn't like me to do less 
than is usual ; besides which, if you balked him 
that way, he'd be putting his fingers into my 
dishes, and nibbling of 'em outside the dining- 
room door." 

** Oh, the man must have his supper, of course," 
says Editha. 

"I'm very glad we've no footman, Herman," 
she remarks that evening, when she and her 
husband happened to speak of domestic matters ; 
" the way that young man Moiser eats is reallv 
dreadful." 

**You mean the fellow that waits. He's a 
very decent waiter, that fellow. Let him eat as 
much as he likes, dear, and don't you wony 
yourself about it. By-the-bye, what a charming 
little dinner you gave us last night I We are im- 
proving in our housekeeping." 

**rm so glad yon think so, Herman," Editha 
says, brightening; *'bnt I'm afraid these little 
dinners are very expensive." 

**0f course, dear; every thing that's worth 
any thing costs money ; but they must be much 
cheaper at home than any where else. In the 
matter of wines, for instance, that Moselle we 
were drinking last night would be fifteen shil- 
lings a bottle at Richmond or Greenwich, and it 
only stands me in seven and sixpence." 

" Oh, Herman, will you send in a little more 
Moselle, please ? I put out the last half dozen 
bottles yesterday." 

** What, the six cases gone already?" 

"Yes, dear; your friends drink so much at 
dinner. I used to put out three bottles for a 
small party, but Moiser told me he was obliged 
quite to stint people, and pretend not to see 
when they looked at him to have their glasses 
filled ; so now I put out five or six, and there is 
never any left." 

" I dare say Moiser has a liking for Moselle," 
answers Herman, carelessly. Sitting drowsily 
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by the fire in that snug little study of his, he has 
just hit upon a happy idea for the third volume 
of his novel, and a man who has a happy idea 
can not be expected to throw his thoughts out 
of gear for the sake of an odd bottle of wine. 

And thus domestic life glides on, pleasantly if 
ruinously. Are not most of the roads to ruin 
pleasant ? Editha is so happy in seeing Herman 
pleased with his dinner and satisfied with his 
breakfast, that she commits herself almost un- 
questioningly to Ann Files, the cook, whereby 
the family in that adjacent lane rejoice gi'eatly, 
and sundry visiting acquaintance of Mrs. Files, 
and of Mary Ann, the pai'lor-maid, and Selina, 
the house-maid, have a good time in Mr. West- 
ray's kitchen. 

'* If one can't have one's yonng man to sup- 
per once in a way, one might as well live in the 
Black Hole at Jamaica," remarks Selina to Mrs. 
Files. 

"I've always been one to stand by my fam- 
bly," says Mrs. Files, after dispatching half a sir- 
loin to her kindred in the lane, '*and when I'm 
out of place I've always a home to go to, and no 
call to hurry myself about getting a sitiwation 
till I can suit myself to my own satis&ction." 

The victoria is chosen, and the prettiest pair 
of horses the Westminster Boad can produce. 
Herman thinks he has done rather a clever thing 
in going to the Westminster Road for his cattle, 
instead of giving the West End prices for the 
same. A victoria will not serve to convey Mrs. 
Westray to dinner parties or theatres, so a min- 
iature brougham has to be added. Horses, car- 
riages, harness, livery, and those et caeteras in the 
way of dandy brushes, carriage ladder, boot-top 
paste, leathers, and sponges, which are more 
alarming to the minds of the uninitiated than 
the larger items, make a hole in one of Her- 
man's loose thousands ; so large a hole, in fitct, 
that very little of that particular thousand re- 
mains after all is paid. 

As a set-off for this vanished thousand he has 
the satisfaction of seeing his wife in a properly 
appointed carnage, as befits the wife of a popu- 
lar writer ; and E(Utha has the delight of calling 
for her husband at his club three or four times a 
week, and driving round the Park with him on 
their way home. Hyde Park has a flattish, dull- 
ish look to this daughter of mountain and flood, 
but to drive with Herman is not the less Elysium. 
The heart creates its own landscape, and true 
love can be happy in a garret or within the gray 
walls of a debtor's prison. 

So the days go on — drear November — chill 
December — Christmas at Lochwithian, where 
there is gladness and love inexhaustible for the 
young wife — frosty January — biting February — 
blusterous March — sweet vernal April ;' and Her- 
man and Editha have been wedded more than 
six months, and feel quite old married people. 
Indeed, to judge by the amount of crockery that 
has been broken, and the way the edges of the 
table-knives are notched and turned, they might 
have been married six years. 

Not yet has Ruth come to visit her married 
sister, anxious as Editha is for that happiness. 
The winter has been somewhat severe, and has 
tried Miss Morcombe sorely. She is not so 
strong this year as she was last, and Dr. Price 
advises against any extra exertion just at pres- 
ent. In the summer, perhaps, she may be equal 



to so long a journey as from Lochwithian to 
London. 

The squire runs up to town in April, and 
spends a week with his daughter and son-in-law, 
and highly approves of their snug little establish- 
ment. 

"Hope you're not going too fast, Westray," 
he remarks, sagely. "Mustn't look upon your 
literary earnings as certain income, you know. 
Fashions change — new lights appeal". That's 
how Goldsmith and Sheridan and Scott, and 
such fellows, always contrived to outrun the con- 
stable." 

" If Sheridan's wife had been as prudent as 
Editha, he would never have come to grief, "re- 
plies Herman. "IShe won't even order a gown 
from a French dress-maker, for fear she should 
ruin me." 

More than once Editha has suggested that 
Herman's sisters ought to be invited to the 
villa. 

"It would be a pleasant change for them, 
dear, I should think," she says. 

"Perhaps it might, love ; but it wouldn't be a 
pleasant change for me,'* returns Herman, frank- 
ly. "The fact is, I've outgrown my sisters. 
They were always older than I, and the progress 
of years has aged them more than it has aged 
me; so that the gulf between us widens. In 
plain words, they have grown a trifle priggish ; 
take me to task about my books ; tell me what 
Mr. Symcoks, the curate, thinks upon the subject 
of my latest fiction ; regret that I should waste 
my mental powers upon the composition of 
worthless evanescent plays ; and make them- 
selves altogether disagreeable. No, love, we are 
too happy in our union to admit any jarring ele- 
ment We'll send the poor old girls as many 
presents as you like — music, books, hair-pads, 
ribbons, silk gowns — but we'll maintain an equa- 
ble two hundred miles between them and om*- 
selves." 

" Isn't that unkind, Herman ?" 

" I dare say it is, dear, but it's wise. Minerva 
never was remarkable for her amiability; but 
she knew a thing or two. Devonshire is the 
place for my aged sisters." 

The checof ul and congratulatory period of the 
new year has brought in Messrs. Molding and 
Eomess's account fbr the furnishing of the do- 
mestic nest ; an account which in bulk and neat- 
ness of caligraphy looks like a lawyer's brief, and 
the sum total of which takes Herman's breath 
for a moment or so, like a header into a Decem- 
ber flood. He had no idea that taste was so 
expensive an item in upholstery. That artistic 
simplicity, that classic chastity which distinguish 
Bridge End House are as costly as any splendor 
of gilding and crimson brocade which a retired 
citizen could have chosen for the adornment of 
his brand-new mansion. Eveiy one of those 
small devices, which seemed so clever and inex- 
pensive, figures in Messrs. M. and E. 's account 
as an important item. Not an inch of ebonized 
beading, not a bracket or a curtain-loop, but is 
separately entered. 

Herman puzzles over the pages of that account 
as if it were an essay of Herder's, but he can not 
question the precision and honesty of a bill which 
so rigidly sets out its smallest item, so carefully 
describes and identifies every object charged for. 

He folds up the document with a sigh. The 
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payment of Messrs. Molding and Eorness will 
make a clean sweep of that little capital of which 
the successful author hoasted to Squire Mor- 
combe when he asked for Editha's hand. It 
will leave Herman shoulder to shoulder with 
Fortune once again, instead of being a few 
thousands in advance of necessity. He has 
been prospering since his marriage. Kismet has 
brought him a great deal of money in a very 
short time; his novel has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and he is well on with another comedy 
and another fiction. Henceforth he will be able 
to afford himself briefest repose from his labors, 
for he has given hostages to Fortune. Before 
summer has faded from the land he hopes to be 
a father ; tender, sacred name, which thrills him 
with a strange sweet pride and gladness ; holiest 
of all names given to man, since it is the name 
man gives his Grod. 

Happy beyond all^ measure is that spring-time 
of their wedded life, despite the dissipation of 
Herman's little capital and the necessity for un- 
remitting work. The young husband devotes all 
his leisure to his wife. He buys a boat, and keeps 
it up the river at Teddington, whither they can 
drive on balmy April afternoons, dine at a little 
water-side inn, and row up to Hampton or Halli- 
ford after dinner, driving home late in the moon- 
light Editha is never so happy as when they 
are quite alone together ; and as the spring ripens 
to summer, the little dinners, at which Mr. Tol- 
)emy and other literary lights are entertained, 
cease for the most part, and Herman and his wife 
spend their evenings in the garden, he smoking 
and dreaming, with an occasional lapse into con- 
versation, she reading to him sometimes — she 
reads beautifully, and it is one of her delights to 
administer to his pleasnre in this way — or work- 
ing with dextrous fingers at miniatnre garments 
of cambric or lawn, which look as if tihey were 
intended for that fairy page about whose small 
person Titania and Oberon quarreled. 

The young wife, worshiping her husband as 
only a single-minded unselfish woman can wor- 
ship the imperfect clay to which destiny has 
mated her, has yet contrived to hold firmly by 
certain simple rules of her maiden life. She at- 
tends all those services of her church which she 
has been wont to attend, and not even Herman's 
convenience or inclination, paramount over all 
lesser things, is allowed to interfere with her per- 
formance of this duty. She contrives to do some 
good in her immediate neighborhood — ^visits the 
dirty cottages in the dirty lanes ; sends small 
gifts of broths and groceries to the sick and aged ; 
strengthens the feeble knees with help material 
and spiritual; and earns the gratitude of the 
clergyman of her district, whose highest pride it 
is to call himself a parish priest, and who is 
never weary of laboring for the welfare of his 
fiock. And these suburban parishes are not 
easy to manage. They have all the vices of 
town, and all the ignorance of the country. 
There are old men and women in those lanes 
who have never been to London — marvelous as 
the fact may appear that people could remain 
supine and incurious with the mightiest metropo- 
lis in the world at their elbow — ^yet the vices of 
London have come down to them : the artifice, 
the shiftiness, the plansibleness, the intemper- 
ance and greed of the metropolitan pauper, are 
to be found among these incnrions Fnlluimites, 



who, having " never had no call to go to Lon- 
don,"' have never troubled themselves to make 
the journey. 

Dewrance dines now and then with Mr. and 
Mrs. Westray, and is surprised and honestly glad 
to see them so happy. 

Summer comes, and in the late summer the 
fruition of Herman's hopes. A baby son is put 
into his inexperienced arms in the dim dawn of 
I an August morning, after a night of watchful- 
' ness and anxiety ; and he feels that he is verily 
pledged to the inscrutable goddess Fortune, and 
that his hand had need be busy and his brain 
prolific, for the sake of wife and child. 

In reality, the wife and child would be bat a 
light burden upon his industry, if he had not 
cook and house-maids, nurse-maid, coachman 
and horses, wear and tear of stable utensils, 
breakage of pudding-basins and other kitchen 
sundries, grease-pot, servants* relations and fol- 
lowers, to provide for as welL 



CHAPTER XX. 

"Side by side thus we whisper: 'Who loves, loves 
forever,' 
As wave upon wave to the sea runs the river, 
And the oar on the smoothness drops noiseless and 
steady, 

Till we start with a sigh. 
Was it she— was. it I— 
Who first tom'd to look back on the way we had 

made? 
Who first saw the soft tints of the garden-land 

fade? 
Who first sigh'd, ' See, the rose hue is fadins al- 
ready?'" 

Eight months more of Herman Westray's 
wedded life have come and gone since that Au- 
gust morning. The London season is at its 
height; the Frivolity crowded nightly; Mrs. 
Brandreth more popular than ever, delighting 
the town in a comedy which is not Herman's. 
His last effort, produced in the late autumn, has 
been that gentle failure which kindly critics call 
a succes (Tetttme. One of his rivals has followed 
with a clever adaptation from the German — do- 
mestic, tender, simple, almost Arcadian — and the 
pretty fancy has taken the town, much to Her- 
man's disgust. 

Piqued and disappointed at this humiliating 
turn in aifiiirs, he is working savagely at a new 
play, in the progress of which Myra is warmly 
interested ; so much so, that he spends most of 
his leisure afternoons just now in the elegant lit- 
tle drawing-room of one of the small old houses in 
Kensington Gore, to which Mrs. Brandreth has 
removed from sober Bloomsbury. The success 
of the Frivolity, now firmly established as one of 
the most popular theatres in London, amply jus- 
tifies some expansion in the lessee's surround- 
ings; and Mrs. Brandreth's victoria is one of the 
prettiest to be seen in the Park ; and Mrs. Bran- 
dreth's small Sunday dinners are as perfect in 
their simple unpretentious fashion as dinners can 
be. She does not astonish her guests \iith peach- 
es before strawberries have fairly come in ; but 
her wines are exquisite, her menu has always 
some touch of novelty, and she never fatigues 
her friends by too elaborate a banquet. 

Her house is altogether one of the pleasantest 
in London. She knows only clever people, and 
eschews the Philistine element. The mercantile 
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and ponderous classes are unrepresented at that 
cozy round table, where art and literature meet 
in the freedom of a friendly Bohemianism, which 
never degenerates into vulgarity or recklessness 
of speech. Mrs. Brandreth is about the last 
woman whom any man possessed of the least 
savoirfaire would be likely to offend by lack of 
due reverence for her sex. The very fact that 
she stands quite alone in the world, and is known 
to have been superior to any temptations which 
Lord Earlswood's wealth could offer, gives her 
an additional claim upon the respect of her 
circle* 

She has altered her mode of life considerably 
since Herman's marriage ; it may be her stead- 
ily increasing success, or it may be some change 
in her own nature. She is fonder of society than 
of old, reads less, is less alone. She takes more 
pains to cultivate acquaintance likely to assist 
iier professional advancement ; goes more into 
the world ; seizes and occupies a more impor- 
tant position in society ; works her hardest to be 
grande dame as well as popular actress. 

Heiman sees the difference, and wonders at 
it, almost with envy. He- has spent his small 
fortune, and has not found it possible yet awhile 
to replace those few thousands which melted so 
easily in his first year of wedded bliss. Myra 
is growing rich. She has invested her profits 
judiciously, mider the direction of Hamilton 
Lyndhurst, who guarantees a safe six per cent, 
upon all such investments. It seems to Her- 
man that in the race of life his old playfellow 
is getting ahead of him. Her fame is perhaps 
greater than his, although a trifle less enduring ; 
for however worthless the next generation may 
account his books, the books will exist in some 
form, if only to be despised, and affoixl some 
record of himself, while the actress's renown can 
be no more than a tradition. 

For Editha this second year of wedded life is 
not quite so happy as the first. True that she 
has her boy for the tender care and delight of 
her days — a dawning intelligence which express- 
es itself as yet only in half-artictdate babblings 
or monosyllabic utterances, which the young 
mother puzzles out as earnestly as if they were 
fragments of an inscription on the crumbling 
wall of a temple dug out of the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. To amuse him in his waking hours, to 
watch him when he sleeps, to nurse him in his 
small ailments, to take him for airings in the 
victoria, form the new joys of her existence; 
but even this happiness can not make up for the 
loss of Herman's society, and of him she sees 
much less this year than last. 

The spring is well advanced, and they have 
had but one boating excursion, and even that 
one was not unalloyed bliss, for Herman was 
self-absorbed. 

He works harder than last year, and witKless 
pleasure in his labor. He is apt to be irritable, 
and there are times when Editha's quiet pres- 
ence in his study seems to worry and disturb 
him. Her watchfulness has discovered that he 
writes less fluentlv of late ; that he throws him- 
self oftener back m his chair to meditate ; bites 
the end of his pen moodily for ten minutes at a 
time ; runs his pen across a page of copy with a 
vexed, impatient air; in a word, finds it difficult 
to please that most indulgent of all critics, him- 
self. 



The flying pen which has been wont to travel 
over the paper with electric swiftness, driven by 
thoughts too rapid for mortal hand to keep pace 
with, now drags along heavily, with only spas- 
n^odic spurts now and then to relieve its slug- 
gishness. Editha makes up her mind that Her- 
man is overworked, and tells him so, earnestly 
imploring him to give himself rest, to pause in 
the composition of his novel, to postpone the 
production of his play. The suggestion is to the 
last degree unwelcome to him. His vanity is 
quick to take offense. 

"You think I have written myself out?" he 
says, irritably. * * Then I suppose that last chap- 
ter I read you seemed flat and dull ; had a faded 
air, eh?" 

*' Not in the least, Herman ; it was lovely ; 
but I am sure you want rest, fof all that. Yon 
write so much more slowly than you used." 

** Perhaps I write a good deal more carefully." 

*'Ah, to be sure; I never thought of that. 
To my mind you have always written so well 
that I can not imagine more care being needed. 
But I dare say your next novel will be better 
than any thing you have written yet." 

**I hope it may," says Herman, moodily, 
thinking of his empty coffers, and that some of 
the Christmas accounts — wine-merchant, corn- 
merchant, Fortnam and Mason — are still out- 
standing. 

That play which progresses so slowly — some 
alteration or amendment being suggested by IVf rs. 
Brandreth at each reading — is a thorn in Editha's 
side. Herman is now rarely at home on Sunday 
evening. Editha ventures a faint remonstrance 
one day. 

**Our Sunday evenings used to be so happy 
last year," she says. "You went to church 
with me very often, and we used to have such 
pleasant walks afterward up the hill to Wimble- 
don Common in the starlight." 

"Arcadian and delicious, dear. Well have 
just such walks again when my play is finished ; 
but for the moment business is paramount with 
me. ^ I must make a success at the Frivolity be- 
fore the season is over. But if you don't like my 
leaving yon, why don't yon come to Kensington 
Gore with me on a Sunday ?" 

" You know how much I dislike Sunday visit- 
ing, Herman." 

^\ In that case you must not object if we some- 
times spend Sunday evening apart." 

"Sometimes, Herman!" 

" Sunday is Mrs. Brandreth's only disengaged 
evening, you know," adds Herman, ignoring the 
somewhat reproachful exclamation. 

" Herman, don't yon think it is a sin to de- 
vote Sunday evening to secular business? It 
seems to me that no blessing can, attend any 
work which involves the desecration of the Sab- 
bath." 

"My dearest, we don't look at things from 
quite the same point of view." 

*^ Indeed, Herman ! I fancied we both thought 
alike in great things, even if we have different 
ways of acting in matters of detail." 

Long as they have been married, all-confiding 
as they have been to each other, Herman has 
contrived to keep his religious opinions very 
much to himself. Editha has thought him lax, 
but she has never supposed him an unbeliever in 
that creed which is to her the very foundation 
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of ber life. He knows this, and feels that they 
are treading upon dangerous ground. 

** My dear, the amount of business that I get 
through at one of Mrs. Brandretb^s Sunday even* 
ings is so small that it need scarcely trouble 
you. 

** And yet yoa can not spare me one of those 
evenings ?" 

*' Welly yoa see, there is always something. 
I talk over what I have written with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth, and hear her opinion. She has a happy 
knack of hitting upon good ideas as to situation 
and stage effect. And then I meet useful peo- 
ple in her house — critics, newspaper men, fellows 
who can give me a lift now and then. Yoa see, 
as you don't like me to invite them here on a 
Sunday, it's an advantage for me to meet them 
at Myra's." . 

Editha looks op suddenly, startled by that fa- 
miliar mention of the actress, and Herman red- 
dens. 

** I beg Mrs. Brandreth's pardon for speaking 
of her by her Christian name," he says. *'l 
hear her old friends call her Myra. Carious 
name, isn't it?" he adds, carelessly; "Myra — 
not by any means a pretty one." 

* * Yes, it is canons,'* Editha murmurs, thought- 
fully. 

That utterance of another woman's Christian 
name has given her quite a shock. Bidiculoas, 
of course, that she should be so weak-minded. 
She is ashamed of her own folly. 

"I hope I have not a jealous nature,'' she 
says to herself, wondering at that sudden pang 
which shot through her heart for so slight a 
cause. 

Biit after this she takes a dislike to the Fri- 
volity Theatre and all its associations. She is 
troubled by Herman's attendance at Mrs. Bran- 
dreth's Sunday receptions ; he dines in Kensing- 
ton Gore on many Sundays, and she eats her 
dinner alone, or counteimands the dinner alto- 
gether, and takes a cup of tea and an egg before 
going to church. Lenten Sundays these, in ev- 
ery sense. The preacher roordizes npon the 
vanity of human wishes, the brevity of earthly 
happiness, and she feels that of all the congre- 
gation his words come home to her heart most 
keenly. After charch she goes up into her 
baby's nursery, and sits with him while the 
nurse- maid has her evening out; sits beside 
the dainty little brazen cot, chintz-curtained and 
befringed, which Messrs. Molding and Komess 
have supplied for the heir of all the ages, and 
nothing, particular besides ; sits reading the Imi" 
tation of Christ or Jeremy Taylor's Hofy Living 
^that wondrons mixtare of spiritual truth and 
shrewdest worldly wisdom ; sits reading her good 
books by the little one's pillow, and onlv pauses 
once in a way to wonder how Herman is amus- 
ing himself at Kensington Gore. 

Could she take a bird's-eye view of Mrs. 
Brandreth's dramng- rooms, how that gentle 
heart would be wounded I The front-room — by 
no means large, and a little overcrowded with 
those various elegant trifles, Sevres flower-stands, 
brass-mounted stereoscopes, majolica card-trays 
supported by chubby Cupids, which enthusiastic 
admirers have ofiered as respectful tribute to the 
charming actress— contains as many people as 
can find standing room. There is a buzz of 
^^/iversation^ which efibctnally drowns the clas- 



sic performance of a German composer at the 
small marqueterie cottage piano. The critics 
are assembled in full force, reveling in the dis- 
cussion of various late fiascos in literature and 
art, or according loud and enthusiastic praise 
to the last delight of the critical mind, some lit- 
erary weakling whom the critics adore as a Her- 
cules. 

The inner drawing-room is too small for any 
thing but an oratory or a shrine, and here, in 
the lowest and most graceful of Louis Quinze 
chairs, in a half-reclining attitude, languid, re- 
poseful, picturesque, sits Myra Brandreth, dress- 
ed in her favorite black velvet and old point — 
the one costume which becomes her to perfec- 
tion, and which she is too wise to set aside for 
the arbitrary varieties of fashion. The square- 
cut bodice reveals the graceful throat ; the cen- 
tury-old lace* veils the fair neck, and gives a 
Madonna-like ptuity to the dress. Small dia- 
mond ear-drops and a yellow rose-bud fastened 
in the bosom of her dress are Myra s only orna- 
ments. Her large black fan is painted with 
pale yellow roses, and dangles from her wrist 
by a pale yellow ribbon. 

** How fond you are of yellow !'* says Her- 
man, who alone with the priestess occupies this 
luxurious sanctuary, half hidden from the occu- 
pants of the adjoining room by the deeply droop- 
ing amber curtains, and just large enough to 
contain a jardiniere, a cofi^ee-table, and three 
easy-chairs. 

" Yes, I like the color; perhaps because it is 
not a general favorite." 

"The color of jealousy, of amaranth and as- 
phodel, the chosen flowers of death." 

He is leaning over her chair playing with her 
fan, furling and unfurling it perpetually for his 
own amusement. If gentlemen never so amused 
themselves, fans would be everlasting wear. 

"Death and I are very good fiiends," replies 
Myra, with a sigh. " I ha^ so little to live for. " 

*" Why, I thought you had every thing in the 
world that can make life worth living — &me, 
success, money, a profession you adore." 

"Yes, I am very fond of acting. That and 
music are the only arts which take one out of 
one's self." 

"In your case I shoold have fancied self so 
agreeable a subject that you would hardly care 
to be carried away from it. I should have sup- 
posed you had not a care or a sorrow." 

"Herman!" she exclaims, turning her dark 
hazel eyes upon him slowly ; they are at their 
softest to-night, with a veiled look which is al- 
most like tears. " You ought to know me bet- 
ter than that." 

He remembers another Sunday evening long 
ago, and a certain question of Myra's, together 
with the reply he made thereto; remembers 
with a faint sigh. Would it not have been bet- 
ter, would it not have been wiser, to accept what 
was then ofibred him ? Infinitely wiser than to 
be hankering after it now, assuredly; but this 
reply an unobtrusive conscience does not suggest 
to Mr. Westray. 

Would it not have been wiser to have return- 
ed to his old love two years ago, to have accept- 
ed the gem that was ofiered to him — ^not quite a 
flawless gem, it is true, but with a wonderful 
sparkle about it? These Sunday evenings at 
Kensington Gore are so pleasant; Myra's little 
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dinners so mach more recherch^s and various 
than the little dinnerg »t home, whi<.-h nre apt to 
repeiit cliemselves. And life is meds up of smnll 
pleneures; it is an infinite geriea of nothings. 
High principles and noble tlioitghts are like Al- 



pine peakB, very grand and rery beaiiliful lo con- 
template from a distance ; but easy munners and 
exquisite tahte in details are the casters on ivhich 
the ann-cimir of life runs easily over the carpet 
of the world. 
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Myra and Herman talk of old times now and 
then — talk of the dead-and-gone fathers whom 
they both loved; and are drawn very near to 
each other by these tender memories. 

*' Have you been to Colehaven within the last 
few years ?" Myra asks. * 

'*Not since my mother's death. I used to 
run down pretty often in her time." 

**I have not been there since my father died 
and Mrs. Fompion came to fetch me away," says 
Myra. " It is not for want of love, but for want 
of courage, that I have never been to see my 
father's grave." 

And then somehow Mjrra tells the story of her 
marriage, in her own highly picturesque repre- 
sentation of which event she appears as the vic- 
tim of Mrs. Pompion*8 worldliness — ^not to say 
cruelty. 

*'She made me understand that I was home- 
less and penniless, and that I should be doing 
her a wrong by prolonging my dependence upon 
her an hour longer than I was obliged." 

''Yon might have found independence with 
me, Myra," is the reproachful suggestion. 

''Yes, and blighted your career at the very 
outset," replies Myra, who remembers perfectly' 
well that at this stage of Herman's life his sole 
means were represented by a scholarship and 
£50 a year from his father. 

" Poor Charley !" she sighs ; "I never loved 
him, but he was very good to roe." 

Lord Earlswood cuts short these somewhat 
sentimental conversations now and then, and 
having very little to say for himself, seems slight- 
ly in the way. He is painfully jealous of Her- 
man, yet has no ground for complaint, having, 
in fact, no status. Society in general in the 
Kensington Gore drawing-rooms is aware of his 
lordship's jealousy, and of Mrs. Brandreth's sen- 
timental affection for the author; and "poor 
Lady Earlswood" and "poor Mrs. Westray" re- 
ceive a due amount of somewhat scornful pity. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

''Anssi se permit-elle alors de prot^ger de petits 
jennes gens ravissants, des artistes, des geus de lettres 
nonveaa-n^s k la gloire, qui niaient les anciens et les 
modemea. et tAcbident de se faire nne grande reputa- 
tion en faisant pen de chose." 

Herman's novel brings him some hundreds, 
and enables him to pay wine-merchant and coni- 
merchant and re-establish his balance at his bank- 
er's ; but not to save a sixpence. He has ac- 
quired extravagant habits, lives among extrava- 
gant people, and has that noble recklessness about 
trifling expenditure which seems the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a superior mind, and which 
brings so many superior minds to the work-house. 
The unheeded pence run away with their big broth- 
ers the pounds, and Herman's menus plainrs are 
almost as costly as Ann Files's hungiy relatives. 
His cigars are the choicest that money can buy, 
and he has always a liberal supply at the service 
of his friends. He never touches cards, and 
boasts of that negative virtue as an example of 
the prudence which befits a family man ; but he 
spends a good deal of money upon hansom cabs, 
and a good deal more upon bric-k-brac, indulg- 
ing his artistic taste to the uttermost when he 
sees any thing worth carrying home to the nest 



at Fulham. Sometimes he takes Myra a Vienna 
cup and saucer, rich in costliest gilding, or a 
Carl llieodore dijeuner; for is he not under 
considerable obligation to that lady for his dra- 
matic successes? 

These small gifb are the pabulum of friend- 
ship. 

The balance at his banker's diminishes with 
alarming rapidity, and he is just beginning to 
contemplate a serious reformation in his habits ; 
indeed, on one of those happy evenings when he 
seems to return to his old self, he goes so far as 
to announce his intention to his wife. Never 
before has he spoken to her of money matters, 
but has allowed her to suppose that his resoarces 
are in a manner inexhaustible. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Editha ; I mean to 
turn over a new leaf," he says, as she sits opposite 
to him in the little study by the cheerful even- 
ing fire. The April sunset reddens the sky above 
the flat fields of Fulham, the gray twilight creeps 
over asparagus beds and cabbage gardens, the 
baby lies in his mother's lap chuckling and crow- 
ing at the fire, and lifting up his smii& mufiSered 
feet to be played with by his admiring parents. 
Quite a domestic picture, and curiously con- 
trastive to last Sunday evening in Kensington 
Grore. 

"In«what way, dearest?" asks the fond wife. 
" Not to work so hard, I hope." 

"Quite the contrary, dear. To work harder 
than ever, and to turn miser. I can't be too 
<»reful or too anxious about the future now I've 
this little one to think about, to say nothing of 
the procession of brothers and sisters who will 
naturally follow his footsteps. I shall leave off 
cigars henceforth." 

" Oh, Herman, you are so fond of your cigar !" 

"A pipe is ever so much better." 

" You can't smoke a pipe at your club, dear." 

'^Then I shall spend so qnuch the less time at 
my club." 

' ' And so much more at home ! Ah, Herman, 
I shall be grateful to your pipe if it brings about 
that result!" 

"And then there's the money I waste in han- 
som cabs : quite a little fortune for Master 
Squaretoes here, if it were to accumulate at com- 
pound interest. I shall give up cabs and take to 
walking. Nothing so bad for a man's heart as 
the pei*petual friction of locomotion in which he 
is only a passive agent." 

Virtuous resolves, so pleasant a subject for 
conversation by the evening fire, inspired by the 
companionship of wife and child ; but the "next 
time Herman is in a hurry to get to Kensington 
Gore he hails the smartest hansom on the stand, 
and gives the man double fare for driving him at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

Early in May the new piece is produced to 
a brilliant audience, and is a positive success. 
With this stroke of fortune all Herman's good 
resolutions melt away. He has but to write to 
be rich. There is a bottomless gold mine in his 
ink-pot. He thinks of Sir Walter Scott, who, at 
nearly sixty years of age, in a brief span of Her- 
culean labor, earned by his pen the almost in- 
credible sum of £100,000; and he believes that 
for him, too, literature will be an ever-flourish- 
ing pagoda-tree, whose golden fruit ho can pluck 
to the end of his days. 

He is intoxicated by the enthusiastic reception 
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of his new play, coming after that odious succih 
cCestime, and his gratitude to Myra for her sug- 
gestions is boundless. He buys a sapphire lock- 
et out of the first proceeds of the drama — an- 
tique, classical, expensive — and with his own 
hands hangs it upon Mrs. Brandreth's fair 
throat. He takes home a snowy-plumed hat for 
baby the day after, and Editha's eyes fill with 
tears at the thought that he should have consid- 
ered the little one. 

^' And now that the play is produced, dearest, 
we shall have our old Sunday evenings again, I 
hope," Editha says, gently. 

"Yes, love, I can give you some of my Sun- 
days now. But I am going to put a new come- 
dy on the stocks directly, and I shall want to 
consult Mrs. Brandreth now and then. She has 
such a masterly knowledge of dramatic effect. " 

** How I envy her the delight of assisting you ! 
It seems as if she were almost a partner in your 
work." 

"Not quite, dear," answers Herman, with a 
supercilious smile ; "but her advice is useful 
upon all technical points. And then her house 
is one of the pleasantest I know. One meets 
such nice people there." 

"If you could only bring the same people 
here, Herman!" says Editha, with a sigh. She 
would do any thing except sacrifice principle to 
have her full share in her husband's life, and she 
feels with a pang that it is slipping away from 
her somehow. Jealous of Mrs. Brandreth in 
the vulgar sense of the word she is not, for her 
mind is too pure to imagine evil. But she en- 
vies Myra those gifts which render her society 
valuable and her house charming to Heiman. 

" Not so easy, my love. We are farther from 
town — objection number one. The people who 
go to Mrs. Brandreth's will drive a mile and a 
half, but don't care about driving three miles. 
Then you set your face against Sunday recep- 
tions — objection number two. The people I 
meet at Mrs. Brandreth 's like Sunday visiting." 

" Could we not have an evening once a week, 
on which your friends could come to you in an 
unceremonious way, Herman ?" suggests Editha, 
timidly. " Dinner parties are so expensive, and 
we have quite enough of them already. But 
perhaps if these people you like so much knew 
that you were at home on a particular evening, 
they would come to us." 

"I thought you were too much wrapped up in 
baby for that kind of thing ; we've been d^en- 
erating into domesticity since that young gentle- 
man's arrivaL However, perhaps it's not a bad 
idea. I'll get you some cards printed, and we'll 
have our weekly reception — say Tuesday even- 
ing; music and conversation, tea and coffee, 
light wines, sandwiches. Dr. Johnson says that 
no man, however intellectual, likes to leave a 
house exactly in the same condition he entered 
it. Human nature requires some sustaining ele- 
ment, if only sherry and sandwiches." 

Editha is delighted, for this will give her at 
least one evening in the week on which she will 
be sure of her husband's society. 

The Tuesday evenings, in a certain unpreten- 
tious way, are a success. Kensington and Chel- 
sea are rich in artists and literary men, and these 
are Herman's favorite companions. The dis- 
tance is easy between Fulham and these abodes 
of art and letters ; painters, playwrights, poets, 



and their natural enemies and boon companions 
the critics, rattle down to Bridge End House in 
hansoms, and walk home in a merry band by 
moonlight or starlight, sometimes ever so long 
after midnight has struck from the two grave 
old churches whose towers stand dark and square 
against the sky, like twin warders of the river. 

Very merry are these evenings, very full of 
mirth and wit, nights to be remembered-^ verily 
"society;" curiously different from the stately 
interchange of civilities among the little-great of 
suburb or country town, who disseminate dull- 
ness at measured mtervals, and call it " visiting." 

The buffet in the little Pompeian dining-room 
is always liberally funiished. Herman's den 
serves as smoking-room, and is sometimes crowd- 
ed to suffocation with noisy disputants, who can 
talk louder here than in Mrs. Westray's drawing- 
room, where the wives are comparing notes about 
babies with Editha, and repeating the last mot 
from the nurseiy. Some of the wives and sisters 
are musical, and there are songs and sonatas to 
diversify the evening's entertainment. Curious- 
looking foreigners, whom Herman picks up at 
his club, come down occasionally, and draw 
strange and subtle harmonies from the Broad- 
wood miniature grand. But conversation is the 
gi'eat feature of the assembly. That never flags. 
Samuel Johnson and his chosen circle never dis- 
cussed a wider range of topics, never soared to 
the immensities or descended to the trivialities, 
with bolder wing than Mr. Westray and his 
friends. Barkly Tollemy often exhibits his tali 
figure and wise gray head among the younger 
guests, and discusses the various problems of a 
phenomenal universe with Herman. Editha has 
left off listening to these metaphysical arguments. 
She is happy in having Herman near her, in see- 
ing him pleased and amysed, and in knowing 
that at least for this one night in the week his 
own house is as attractive to him as Mrs. Brnn- 
dreth's. True there are people who go to the 
popular actress who never come here — distin- 
guished members of the patrician order, who 
think it a favor to be presented to the popular 
manageress of the Frivolity; famous doctors, 
famous lawyers, who like to relax the tension of 
the bow in Myra's pretty drawing-room, and to 
have their last pet anecdote laughed at by the 
favorite actress ; while Herman, being only an 
author, is but little sought by the great. But he 
has the society he likes best, and is satisfied. 

The Bordeaux and light German wines, the 
chicken and anchovy sandwiches, the effervescing 
waters and old Cognac, the tea and coffee and 
pound-cakes and Presburg biscuits, consumed 
at these weekly reunions cost something; but 
Editha is too pleased with Heiman's pleasure to 
count the cost, and so life glides on calmly, al- 
most happily, for the young wife, despite those 
melancholy Sunday evenings when her husband 
is planning a new play at Kensington Gore. 

Among the most constant guests at Mrs. West- 
ray's Tuesdays is Hamilton Lyndhurst. He is 
such a near neighbor, as he tells Editha, and it 
is easy for him to drop in. Indeed, he has not 
waited for the institution of these weekly recep- 
tions to become a frequent dropper-in. He has 
spent many an evening in the little Dutch draw- 
ing-room — with its green damask walls and old 
delf jars and quaint tulip-wood cabinets — fur- 
nished after a Dutch picture. 
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He has contrived somehow to make himself a 
friend of the family, to subordinate all those 
characteristics which Herman observed in him 
at the beginning of their acquaintance, and to 
get himself, in a manner, rehabilitated in his 
friend's mind. Before his marriage Herman had 
made up his mind that Ljndhurst was one of 
those desirable bachelor acquaintances who ought 
to be buried in the grave of a man's bachelor- 
hood; but since his marriage he has come to 
think that Lyndhurst is a very good fellow after 
tdl, with rather too much audacity in expressing 
his opinions among men, perhaps, but a man of 
kindly feeling and genuine good nature, and with 
a perfect appreciation of good and pure-minded 
women. 

To Editha Mr. Lyndhurst has succeeded in 
making himself eminently agreeable. He has 
dropped in when husband and wife have been 
alone together in Herman's study, and has con- 
trived to fall into that small domestic circle with- 
out causing a break in its unity. He can talk 
well when he likes, he sings and plays exquisite- 
ly, and seems never so well pleased as when Mrs. 
Westray asks him to go to the piano. That mu- 
sical genius gives him an elevated air in Editha's 
mind ; she can not imagine evil in a man who 
can interpret the great classic composers with 
such divine expression, and whose deep pathetic 
voice rises in power and grandeur with the grand- 
eur of his theme. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

"Ana dieser Erde qnellen meine Freuden, 
Und diese Sonne scheinet meinen Leiden; 
Kann ich mich erst von ihnen scbeiden, 
Dann mag, was will and kann, geschehn.*' 

The Tuesdays have been established for near- 
ly two months — the London season is over. It 
is Sunday, late in July, and Editha is thinking 
rather sadly of an approaching visit to Loch- 
withian with her boy; sadly because Herman 
pleads his literary work as a reason for staying 
in London, while she goes alone to exhibit her 
first-born to the fond and admiring eyes of his 
aunt and grandfather. 

''But surely, dear Herman, you could write 
better at Lochwithian," she pleads, when first this 
bitter fact of his preferring to remain in town is 
made known to her ; "the pure air, the quiet — " 

"My dearest, pray sink that absurd notion 
about rustic tranquillity. Dogs barking, cocks 
crowing, guns firing — ^your father coming in to 
propose a ride — Mr. Petherick bursting in upon 
us with the news of some startling event in the 
village — Betsy Jones has had a letter from her 
brother in America — or Polly Evans's little boy 
has set fire to his pinafore. And then there is 
the temptation which the smiling green hills and 
the busy babbling water-falls and the glad wide 
blue sky are always offering a man to go out- 
of-doors and be idle and happy. I never could 
stay long within four walls in the country." 

" But think what good rest and mountain air 
would do your health, Herman," replies Editha, 
anxiously. 

" My love, it is not a question of health, but 
of getting my book finished within a given time," 
he answers, somewhat impatiently. ' ' I can work 
nowhere so well as in this little room. Molding 



and Eomess may have charged rather dear for 
their notions of comfort, but they have certain- 
ly succeeded in making me comfortable. This 
den is the dearest place in the world, and when 
you and the little one are here, a domestic Eklen." 

The tender speech, coming upon her in the 
midst of her disappointment, moves Editha al- 
most to tears. She takes up her husband's hand 
and kisses it 

"Dear hand, which works so hard for baby 
and me !" she exclaims. 

Herman draws her to him with a sigh. 

"Dear love, I have worked hard enough, but 
perhaps I have not been quite so prudent as I 
ought to be. I am not saving money, and a man 
who has given hostages to Fortune should have 
his modest share of the Thi'ee per Cents." 

"But you are not in difficulties, Herman?" 
Editha inquires, anxiously. 

"No, dear, not in difficulties," he answers, 
with a faint gulp, as if conscience were swallow- 
ing a pill. "1 am only a little anxious about 
your future and the little one's if— if any thing 
were to happen to me ; like poor Mandeville, for 
instance." 

Mandeville is a writer of promise who has per- 
ished untimely, leaving a wife and children, and 
not so much as a scuttle of coals or a bundle of 
fire-wood in his house. 

"Herman, don't talk of such a thing!" cries 
Editha, pale with agony at the suggestion that 
her beloved is mortal. 

" No, dear, it is not a thing to talk about ; but 
it is a thing that a man can't help thinking about 
now and then, when he looks in the faces of his^ 
children and remembers how brief a journey it 
must be for them from his death-bed to the work- 
house." 

" Then we are living beyond our means, Her- 
man!" exclaims Editha. "Why did you not 
tell me this sooner ? I will do any thing, dear — 
economize in any way you like — send away one 
of the servants, or two even — remove to a small- 
er house." 

"My dearest, I don't want to tell the world 
just yet that I am a failure. This house suits 
us to a nicety. Your present cook seems a very 
decent person. All I have to do is to stick close 
to my work, and to go on being successful. I 
shall be afraid even to speak seriously to you, 
darling, if you take fright so quickly." 

" I am only distressed to think that you should 
have worked so hard, and that we should have 
squandered all your earnings upon servants and 
dinner parties, carriages and horses. We can 
get rid of that last expense at any rate, Herman. 
Yon bought the carriages and horses to please 
me. I can do without them very well indeed, 
dear — so you can sell them as soon as you like." 

" Yon don't know what you are talking about, 
love. A man may buy horses and caiTiages — 
some people even go so far as to consider that an 
improvident proceeding — but he can't sell them. 
That means throwing his money into the gutter." 

"But to get rid of the expense of keeping 
them, Herman; that would be an advantage, 
even if you lost ever so much by selling them." 

"When ruin is staring us in the face well 
think of it, dear," answers Herman, carelessly, 
but with a touch of weariness in tone and man- 
ner, like a man who feels himself overweighted 
in the universal handicap. 
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It is not from lack of love for yfife and child 
that Herman shrinks from accompanying them 
to Lochwithian. He has a sense of anxiety 
which makes him recoil from the idea of rural 
tranqnillity and calm autumn days. He is over- 
worked, and knows it ; yet is anxious to write 
faster than ever — to achieve some striking suc- 
cess, dramatic or literary, in order to be once 
more in advance of Fortune. He is glad to 
avoid the risk of friendly and confidential con- 
verse with the squire, who might ask him search- 
ing questions about his affairs. A certain irrita- 
bility, which has been growing upon him of late, 
seems to find its best solace in the intellectual 
atmosphere of his club, or Myra's drawing-room, 
which is only an elegant reduction of club soci- 
ety : the same men, the same subjects of conver- 
sation, the same tone of being ever so far in 
advance of the foremost rank of commonplace 
humanly. 

The thing which he feels most keenly — ^per- 
haps the lurking cause of his fretfulness and dis- 
content — is that invention begins to flag, or even 
to fail. The crowd of images, the wealth of 
incident, the variety of subject, which used to 
throng the chambers of his mind, inhabit there 
no longer. He is obliged to resort to other 
men's invention for suggestions that may assist 
his wearied fancy, and with this view reads in- 
numerable French and German novels, in most 
of which he finds agreeable varieties of 'stories 
that have been told a hundred tiroes before, and 
in the residue no stories at all. Seldom now 
can he give himself up to the study of those 
great masters of style whose imperishable works 
used to be the delight of his leisure. Actual 
leisure he has none, and his days of absolute 
weariness and exhaustion he employs in groping 
for some available notion in the kennels of Con- 
tinental fiction — a novel which he can condense 
and crystallize into a drama, or a drama which 
he can develop and widen into a novel. This 
sense of the absolute need of incessant work is 
his excuse to himself for letting Eklitha pay her 
home visit alone. That pained and disappoint- 
ed look of hers haunts him long after his an- 
nouncement of this intention, but it does not in- 
duce him to alter his plans. 

So Editha leaves the gray old church on this 
late summer evening more out of spirits than she 
has felt for a long time. All through the bright 
busy London season, when her husband has spent 
so much of his time away from her, she has look- 
ed forward to the autumn visit to Lochwithian, 
consoling herself with that sweet home picture 
of the idle days they are to spend together in the 
fair harvest month. She has spanned the gulf 
between the dreary present and the happy future 
with hope's golden bridge, as the sea-king in the 
old German ballad bridged over the waters that 
severed him from his earth-bom love. Thus the 
disappointment is more bitter even than disap- 
pointment is wont to be, and all through this 
evening's sermon, in the fading summer light, she 
has been taking a despondent view of life, and 
agreeing heartily with the preacher, who quotes 
the wise saying of Sir Thomas Bro^oie's to the 
etfect that this world is not an inn, but a hospital. 

Alone in the declining light she leaves the old 
church and retnms to the home which seems so 
empty without Herman. He is dining at Mrs. 
Brandreth*s, where he is to meet some new star 
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in the literary heaven — an American poet, whose 
wild strong verse has caught the English ear with 
its rough music. She might have gone with him, 
she knows, had she so chosen, and can therefore 
hardly consider his absence an nnkindness. Yet 
she feels that the early sweetness of their wedded 
life is gone, and that she can scarcely be first in 
her husband's thoughts when he holds it too great 
a sacrifice to give up a Sunday dinner party for 
her sake. She makes her sacrifice uncomplain- 
ingly for the sake of principle, for the faith in 
which she has been brought up, whose simple 
rules and ordinances seem puritanical to Her- 
man 's easy way of thinking. How easy that way 
is Editha has yet to discover. 

A gentleman is waiting at the little gate of 
Bridge End House as she approaches — a tall and 
large gentleman, with dark eyes, and a (ace 
which, although not so yoimg as it has been, is 
still eminently handsome. 

*' How do you do, Mr. Lyndhurst ? Have you 
been ringing ?" Editha asks, as she shakes hands 
with this evening visitor. 

** Two or three times," replies Lyndhurst, care- 
lessly ; '' but your people seem afflicted with tem- 
porary deafness. I dare say they are watching 
the steamers. There's generally one aground for 
two or three hours on a Sunday evening here- 
abouts — amusing, rather, for the spectators. The 
grounded ones usually sing hymns or dance the 
varsoviana, I believe, to b^uile the time. Yon 
never heard of the varsoviana, perhaps, Mrs. 
Westray. It is a dance known in the dark ages, 
before the Indian Mutiny, and still afiected by 
the lower classes." And so talking, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst follows Editha into the house, the parlor- 
maid having been recalled to a consciousness of 
her duties by this time. 

The house has a deserted look on this sum- 
mer Sabbath evening. The light is dying in the 
saffron west, and the corners of the room are 
shadowy. 

*' Don't ring for lamps on my account, Mrs. 
Westray," says Lyndhurst, as Editha lays her 
hand on the bell. **This July twilight is deli- 
cious." 

**Yes, there is a lovely calmness in this faint 
gray light," she answers, seating herself in a low 
chair in the balcony, which at this season is like 
a part of the room. **But it is rather melan- 
choly, at least when one is — '* 

** Already disposed to sadness ?" hazards Lynd- 
hurst. 

**I did not quite mean that. When one is 
alone." 

**Trne," he answers, gravely. "Solitude is 
only tolerable to the man who has nothing to re- 
gret. Nay, for the man who does regret there is 
no such thing as solitude. His loneliness is peo- 
pled with phantoms." 

Eklitha sighs. Her lonely hours have their 
ghost. They are haunted by the memory of hap- 
pier days. 

**You are thinking of leaving town soon, I 
suppose ?" 

* *• Almost immediately. Baby and I are going 
to Wales next week, to stay with my father." 

"Baby and you, and baby's papa, of course," 
remarks Mr. Lyndhurst, with supreme innocence, 
having distinctly heard Herman say yesterday at 
his club that he was too hard at work to take his 
wife into the country. 
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''No, I am sorry to say Herman is not able to 
go with us. He is so anxious about his literary 
engagements. He has a commission for a new 
com^y, to be produced early in the winter." 

'* For the Frivolity r 

''No. His last piece is likely to mn for a 
year, I believe." 

"He is lucky in having such an actress as 
Mrs. Brandreth. Wonderful woman ; gifted in 
every way." 

" Yes, she is very clever, and very fascinating." 

"Charming, isn^t she? Artificial, of course. 
8he would never have taken such a brilliant posi- 
tion if she were not artificial And when art is 
80 delightful, why should one languish for na- 
ture?" 

"She struck me as spontaneous in her act- 
mg." 

" Tes, she has her sudden flashes of passion, 
like Edmund Eean. But underlying all that 
seems spontaneous there is a mathematical knowl- 
edge of efiect. She can calculate the force and 
pressure of her art to a hair. Curious that a 
simple girl, brought up, not among the lamps 
and sawdust, but in a quiet Devonshire village, 
should develop into such an artist." 

"Devonshire!" repeats Editha, curiously. 
" Does Mrs. Brandreth come from Devonshire ?" 

"Didn't you know that?" 

"No, indeed. I had no idea that she was a 
country-woman of Herman's." 

L3mdhurst looks at her for a few moments 
thoughtfully, as if he were weighing some ques- 
tion in his mind, ^nd then replies in his most 
careless tone. He might tell her something 
about her husband's past which would sting her 
to the quick ; but it strikes him that the time is 
not yet ripe for him to impart that piece of in- 
formation. He has his fuse ready, whenever he 
cares to use it, but is in no hurry to spring the 
mine. 

" Well, I am not sure that she is a native, but 
I know she was brought up in the west of En- 
gland. Are you fond of the drama, Mrs. West- 
ray ? Do you like your husband to write for the 
stage?" 

"I like him to be successful in his art,'* she 
answers, "and to follow the natural bent of his 
genius. But I sometimes think that he would 
be happier if he wrote only books. He is too 
anxious for the success of his plays, too much 
elated by triumph, too much depressed by fail- 
ure. A book can afford to wait for praise and 
recognition, but a play — " 

' ' Assails Fortune like a highwayman, demand- 
ing your money or your life," says Lyndhurst, 
laughing. " 1 always pity the unhappy author 
on those brilliant first nights, when all intel- 
lectual London is on the alert, quite as ready to 
hiss a defeat as to applaud a success. Tour hus- 
band must be working rather too hard when he 
can not afford himself an autumnal holiday, were 
it ever so brief." 

"Yes," answers Editha, with a sigh, " it has 
been a great disappointment to all of us. I think 
even baby understands, and is sorry papa is not 
going into the country with him." 

"Intelligent baby 1 I suppose the little one is 
not on view so late in the evening ? I should 
have liked to see what progress he has made since 
he and I made friends in the early summer." 

Mr. Lyndhurst on one of his friendly visits has 



been introduced to baby, and has contrived to 
fascinate that young member of the household. 
There are men whom children, horses, and dogs 
are attracted to ; not always the best men, per- 
haps. Is it not rather a question vof animal 
magnetism than superlative virtue, this influence 
which man exercises over the lesser brutes ? 

'* Baby has been fast asleep for ever so long, I 
hope. Herman is dining with Mrs. Brandreth, 
to meet Mr. Molony, the American poet. I won- 
der you are not there." 

'* Mrs. Brandreth was kind enough to ask me, 
and her Sunday evenings are charming. But 
there are times when one is not quite in tune 
with that kind of thing; times when a quiet 
ramble in the lanes about Wimbledon Common 
is better than brilliant society and a file-firing 
of epigrams. I enjoy half an hour's quiet chat 
like this more than the loudest roaring of Mrs. 
Brandreth's literary lions." 

" It is good of you to enliven my solitude for 
a little while," replies Editha, who is really 
cheered by this friendly talk in the twilit bal- 
cony, and whose innocence has no knowledge of 
Mr. Lyndhurst's evil repute. She knows he is 
her husband's friend, and accepts that fact as a 
certificate of character. " I wonder you do not 
go to Mrs. Brand reth*s for the sake of the mu- 
sic," she adds. " Herman tells me there is often 
first-rate music." 

"Some of the best, doubtless ; but do not think 
me egotistical if I confess that I would rather 
play one of Beethoven's sonatas to myself, in a 
half-dark room like this, than hear it peiformed 
a gi'eat deal better amidst the half-whispered chit- 
chat of a parcel of people of whom about one in 
ten knows what is being played, while one in 
twenty cares about it." 

" You play so well that you can afford to say 
that." 

" I think I should feel it if I could not play at 
all. I would hire some half-starved professor — 
an unappreciated genius — to play Beethoven and 
MoEait for me between the lights, while I smoked 
my pipe. Music to the man or woman who 
cares for it is better than opium-eating. Your 
true musician sees as many visions as were ever 
beheld by Coleridge or De Quincey." 

"If he starts with as rich an imagination as 
Coleridge or De Quincey. A man's own mind 
must create his dream pictures. Opium or mu- 
sic can only set the machinery in motion. " 

" True, Mrs. Westray. In that case I am not 
without imagination. I know there are times 
when my fancy is a daring one." 

Something in his tone, which sinks to deeper 
earnestness with this last sentence, might give 
the alarm to a woman of the world ; but to Edi- 
tha it conveys nothing beyond the idea that Mr. 
Lyndhurst has more sentiment, or even romance, 
in his composition than she has given him credit 
for. 

"It is curious that you should be going to 
Wales," he says presently, after a pause, in 
which they have both looked dreamily at the river. 

"Curious that I am going to my father's 
house!" she exclaims, wonderingly. 

" Ah, to be sure ; I forgot that. I meant that 
it was curious yon should be going to Wales just 
now. My doctor has order^ me to drink the 
sulphur water at a place with an odd name — let 
me see — ^Llandrysak, I think it is called." 
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*'That is within ten miles of Lochwithian, my 
father's place. How curious !" 

"Odd, isn't it?" 

** Very ; hut I believe the doctors are begin- 
ning to think a good deal of the Llandrysak 
springs. Herman was sent there for his health 
three years ago." 

"And it was by that hazard he met yon? 

Happy man to find a treasure even greater than 

health ! If eveiy sick Numa could discover such 

an Egeria at the spring he is sent to, water-cure 

jwould be your only fashion." 

" I am sorry to hear you are ill enough to be 
sent to Llandrysak," says Editha. 

** 111 ! " he repeats, rather vacantly. " Oh, it 
is not absolute illness ! Want of tone, the doc- 
tors call it ; or, in other words, a fatal tendency 
toward old age. However, I expect the Welsh 
waters to make me young again. May I do my- 
self the pleasure of calling on Mr. Morcombe, 
since I am to be so near ? I have already made 
his acquaintance, vou know, here at a very agree- 
able dinner party. 

"Ah, I remember you met papa here. I 
have no doubt he'll be pleased to see yon again," 
says Editha, with galling indifference ; and then 
remembering Mr. Lyndhurst's one sublime pow- 
er, she adds, with more interest, " I should like ' 
to introduce you to my sister, and for her to hear 
yon play, if possible. She is an invalid, and 
rarely has the pleasura of hearing good music." 

" Except when you play to her." 

"I! Oh, my powers are very small in that 
way. I can play just well enough to please and 
soothe poor Butb, when there is no better music 
to be had." 

Evening has deepened into night by this time 
—summer stars peeping out of the shadowy sum- 
mer sky; the* lights of Putney shining through 
the river mists; one lazy boat moving gently 
with the stream, the oars resting in the rowlocks, 
the oarsmen singing softly as they drift. Mr. 
L\'ndhurst feels that to prolong his visit would 
be an impertinence. 

" Good-by, Mrs. Westray ; 111 go and smoke 
my cigar in the Wimbledon lanes. At least I 
won't say good-by, but au revoir, in the hope of 
seeing you at Lochwithian." And thus they 
shake hands and part, and it seems to Hamilton 
Lyndhurst that he is voluntarily departing out 
of paradise. Perhaps in the worst men's minds 
there is some latent capacity for pure feeling, 
and in the worst men's lives one love which is 
not all unholy. Or say rather that through these 
evil natures there flashes an occasional ray of 
purer light. They are capable of feeling as ten- 
der a reverence for virtue as Faust felt beside 
Gretchen's pillow, and they are capable of sin- 
ning as Faust sinned against the woman whose 
purity can move them to tears. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst reviews his career that 
night as he smokes the pipe of contemplation in 
the Wimbledon lanes, and he tells himself that 
his life and his character might have been differ- 
ent had he met such a woman as Editha ten 
years earlier. 

"I am the kind of man who must be happy at 
any price," he says to himself; ''but happiness 
would have been none the less sweet to me if I 
had found it in the paths of virtue. Vice in the 
abstract has no attraction for me. I have ad- 
mired and pursued worthless women, knowing 



them worthless ; but I never loved such an one. 
With me vice has been another name for con- 
venience. Till I saw Westray 's wife I never met 
with a woman worth the sacrifice of matrimony." 

Despite his sentimental talk with Editha*of 
quiet evenings and the pleasures of solitude, there 
is nothing rarer in Mr. Lyndhurst's life than 
loneliness and self-inspection. He lives like a 
wealthy profligate in imperial Home, surrounded 
with his little circle of parasites, flatterers, and 
flute-players. If he is weary or out of spirits, his 
mountebanks and jesters bring forth their treas- 
ures of wit and buffoonery for his diversion, his 
flute-players pipe their sweetest and smile their 
brightest to beguile him from thought or sadness. 
Thus he has hardly time to discover that his life 
is as foolish as it is worthless ; that his evil in- 
fluence upon others whom his wealth corrupts 
or his selfishness destroys is even less than his 
evil influence upon himselC 

Of late the flute-players, parasites, and flatter- 
ers have found their lord and patron less amus- 
able than of old. He has changed his bosom 
friend once in six months, instead of once in two 
years. He has given fewer dinners, has not 
driven his chosen set to Virginia Water once in 
the season that is just over, and has display- 
ed unmitigated weariness at those banquets at 
Greenwich and Richmond which have been eat- 
en at his cost. His team of bays and their at- 
tendant grooms have had an easy time of it this 
year; for, except to put in an appearance at 
Hyde Park Corner on field days, Mr. Lyndhurst 
has made little use of his drag. The mail phae- 
ton, with the tall chestnuts, has been altogether 
idle, Mr. Lyndhurst spending his leisure for the 
most part in lounging about his Walham Green 
garden, where thef'e is a spacious shrubbery-sur- 
rounded lawn, enriched with three of those fine 
old cedars which are still to be found in this 
southwestern suburb. It is a garden as com- 
pletely hidden from the outer world as if it were 
a clearing in the Australian Bush ; and here Mr. 
Lyndhurst, stretched at ease upon the velvet 
sward, in smoking-jacket and slippers, reads the 
newspapers, or dozes over a French novel on sul- 
try summer mornings, till it is time to dress and 
repair to the clubs or the City, where he disposes 
of his afternoon either in gossip or business, 
winding up with a little dinner at club or restau- 
rant, and finishing his e^'ening in haunts known 
to his species, and to no other section of hu- 
manity. 

The flute-players and parasites, perceiving this 
change in their city Sardanapalus, lay their 
heads together and hold council as to the cause. 
The parasites opine that their patron has been 
losing money; has been hard hit; has come to 
grief in one of those commercial steeple-chases 
in which the riders make a short-cut to wealth 
through other people's fortunes. The flute-play- 
ers sigh, and suggest that Mr. Lyndhurst may 
have fidlen in love. The chief parasite laughs, 
or in his own vernacular screams, at the notion. 

"He has been falling in love once in six months 
or so for the last flfteen years," says this gentle- 
man ; "and did you ever know his last infatna- 
tion put him out of sorts ? He is like Bussy 
Rabutin — he takes the fever lightly. Depend 
upon it, the source of his gloom is in Lombard 
Street." 

'' Perhaps he is tu-ed of ns," speculates one of 
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the flnte-plajers. '*He is sometimes barely 
cinl, and he forgot to send me the gloves I won 
at GkxKlwood." 

*' A bad sign, no doubt; hot if we bored him 
he woald give us onr congL No man has a more 
placid way of letting his dear friends know they're 
out of fashion." 

'*True," sighs the damsel; "poor Florence 
Montmorency idmost broke her heart at his 
treatment." 

"She did more," replies the parasite; "she 
pnt down her brougham." 

Thus argue Mr. Lyndhurst's friends, while the 
subject of their discourse goes his way, unhappy, 
yet not altogether hopeless. A man who for 
fifteen years has commanded all prizes that For- 
tune can give is hardly to be perauaded, save 
by the experience of absolute failure, that life 
holds any thing quite out of his reach. Hamilton 
Lyndhurst is the outcome of a money-making 
age; an age in which the power of wealth over- 
rides every other potentiality ; an age of gold, in 
which rank and ancient race have dwindled from 
their place, or have voluntarily cast themselves 
down before the chariot of a gilded Juggernaut. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst is one of those men for 
whom good luck seems to be an inheritance. 
Manhood brought him no estate save his brains, 
but he has been what his intimates call "in the 
swim" from the very beginning of his career. He 
is a man who turns all he touches to gold ; or 
who, touching any thing not so convertible, lets 
it go again so quickly as to escape impoverish- 
ment from the contact. He is in and out of a 
hazardous speculation before the general public 
have quite made up their minds about it ; but to 
whatever dismal depth of discount the shares in 
that speculation eventually descend, they are sure 
to be above par just in that halcyon week when 
Mr. Lyndhurst sells out. Touch and go has 
been the ruling principle of all his operations. 
He is the Proteus of the Stock Exchange, and 
tliose who know him best, and regulate their own 
ventures by his genius, may have some idea of 
his operations to-day, but can not venture a guess 
as to his transactions to-morrow. And thus, hav- 
ing ridden on the shoulders of Fortune as on a 
horse ; having been lucky himself, and the source 
of luck in others ; having been flattered, followed, 
and caressed from youth to middle age, never 
having encountered the mind which his wealth 
could not influence, or the rectitude which it could 
not corrupt, the idea of failure in any enterprise 
he may undertake, however wicked or however 
perilous, finds no place in Hamilton Lyndhurst's 
thoughts. He sees Editha Westray the devoted 
wife of another man, and, undaunted, unabashed 
by her purity, tells himself that she is just the one 
woman who could redeem his own existence from 
vapid profligacy and stale pleasures, and open for 
him the gates of that unknown world of placid 
domesticity which, seen from afor, seems to him 
the wearied profligate's natural haven of rest. 
He tells himself furthermore that there is no le- 
gal process in the land more common than the 
loosening of marriage bonds, and sets himself to 
consider by what concatenation of events Editha 
might be divorced from the husband who so poor- 
ly appreciates her peerless worth, and be rendered 
ixeiQ to bless the man who knows her value. 

Mr. Lyndhurst has seen Herman at Mrs. Bran- 
dreth's very often of late, has observed their con- 



fidential converse, which may or may not be flir- 
tation, but which assuredly has a sentimental air. 
Those evenings spent in Myra's drawing-room 
appear to Mr. Lyndhurst an evidence of Her-> 
man's weariness at home. The golden days are 
over; the husband finds another woman more 
amusing than his wife, and that other the woman 
he once loved. Lyndhurst has had the secret of 
that early attachment from Mjrra's own lips, in 
one of those fits of despair in which a woman 
must have a confidant, however dangerous. 

Unhappily, no sin of Herman's — were he to 
exuberate from foolishness into sin — would loos- 
en the legal tie. He is not likely to assail his 
wife to the endangerment of life or limb in the 
presence of witnesses, and only by absolute cru- 
elty can he forfeit the right to be, by law, her 
husband. On this side Mr. Lyndhurst sees no 
hope. But the wife, by one rash act, by one fa- 
tal, unpremeditated step, by folly that should look 
like sin — nay, with perfect innocence of act and 
intention, betrayed into some false position by 
the treachery of others, netted and trapped like 
a snared bird — might snap the chain which a 
masculine legislature has contrived to make so 
brittle for woman, so strong for man. 

Dark and cloudy are Hamilton Lyndhnrst^s 
ideas at present; vague and shadowy the vis- 
ions of his head upon his bed. But Editha's 
is the one image that occupies his reveries and 
haunts his dreams, and all his thoughts tend one 
way. 

It is just possible that he might have ceased to 
think of one whose purity and fidelity would 
seem to place her in a region beyond the hopes 
of the most audacious dreamer if his thoughts 
had been allowed to follow their own bent, un- 
influenced by subtle suggestions from another. 
Tnie that he is a bold, bad man ; ft man who has 
said to himself with Satan, " Evil, be thou my 
good ;" a man who believes in nothing, hopes for 
nothing, fears nothing, beyond this imperceptible 
spot upon the face of nature which we call the 
world. Yet even the most unscrupulous sinner 
recoils before the beauty of absolute purity, and 
Hamilton Lyndhurst might have reconciled him- 
self to the fact that here was one woman utterly 
beyond reach of temptation, had he not been 
stimulated to hopefulness by the voice of the 
tempter. 

The tempter speaks in the accents of Myra 
Brandreth, who takes care to inform Mr. Lynd- 
hurst from time to time of Herman's moral dete- 
rioration ; how he has grown weary of domestic- 
ity already, and is never so happy as when away 
from home ; how Mrs. Westray is evidently — a 
useful word, and of widest significance, that evi- 
dently — unappreciated and neglected. A pity ; 
so young and lovely a creature; but rather dull, 
Mrs. Brandreth opines, and hardly a fitting com- 
panion for HeiTnan. 

"You ought to have married him," says Mr. 
Lvndhurst. 

Myra sighs. 

" I think we should have suited each other," 
she answers, with placid melancholy. 

As one confidence deserves another, Mr. Lynd- 
hurst lets her into the secret of his intense ad- 
miration for Mrs. Westray. He describes that 
feeling as a sentiment of exquisite purity, the 
worship of some bright paiticular star, rather 
than admiration of another man's wife. Mvra 
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sjnnpathizes abundantly, and is all the more 
Sony for Mr. Lyndharst's hopeless passion be- 
cause the lady who inspires it is so unhappy in 
her union with Herman Westray. 

** A literary man should never marry at all," 
says Mrs. Brandreth, conclusively. ''He is too 
self-absorbed, too dependent on the sunshine of 
the hour, to make a good husband. Or if he 
must marry, he should at least choose a wife 
who can help him in his art. 

''As you help Westray," suggests Lyndhurst, 
with his subtle smile. " However dear his wife 
may be to him as the sharer of his home, you 
are the partner of his dramatic successes, and 
have exercised the greater influence on his ca- 
reer." 

Myra sighs again, a deprecating sigh this time, 
as if she would fain dispute the statement were 
it not so obviously true. And thus, the subject 
of conversation between two utterly unscrupulous 
people, who have never acknowledged any high- 
er law than their own inclinations, Editha may 
be said to walk blindfold in paths of danger. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"But Fanstus's offense can ne'er be pardoned; the 
serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, bat not 
Faastns." 

HoMB, a peaceful land smiling in the ripening 
harvest sunshine. How sweet it is to Editha, 
returning to her old life, surrounded by the old 
faces, full of love as in the days that are gone — 
so utterly gone, so far away even in her memory, 
that she almost wonders at finding so little change 
in the familiar scenes and faces of her youth 1 
Not a flower in the garden but blooms as when 
the garden was her peculiar care ; but in herself 
there is a change as of half a century*s experi- 
ence of life and its bitterness. Not for worlds 
would she confess, even to herself, that she has 
been mistaken in her choice or unhappy in her 
wedded life ; but looking back at the last year, 
from the stand-point of peace and home, she 
knows that it has been full of care. 

She feels that her arrival without Herman is a 
disappointment and a cause of wonder for every 
body at Lochwithian. Ruth says little, careful 
not to wound, and seems quite satisfied with Edi- 
tha's excuses for her husband ; but the squire, 
outspoken and not richly endowed with tact, 
talks a good deal about his son-in-law's absence, 
and in a manner that wounds Editha to the 
quick. 

"I never supposed that a daughter of mine 
would have had to travel two hundred miles with 
only a chit of a nurse-maid to take care of her. 
If you had told me that your husband couldn't 
bnng you, Td have come up to London to fetch 
you." 

"Indeed, dear papa, there was not the least 
occasion for your doing so. I could travel much 
farther with nurse and baby without inconven- 
ience." 

"It's lucky for you that you're so strong- 
minded," replies the father, grumpily; "for 
you've married a man who doesn't seem inclined 
to give himself much trouble in taking care of 
you. Things would have been rather difierent 
if you had married Vivian Hetheridge — poor 



young fellow, not married yet, and broken-heart- 
ed alwnt you, eveiy one says." 

" Oh, papa, I saw him last Christmas, and he 
had grown ever so stout, and looked wonderfully 
weU." 

"A man may gain weight in spite of his 
broken heart If Hetheridge had got over your 
treatment of him he'd have married before now. 
A man with such an estate as his is bound to 
marry. Ah, how nice it would have been to 
l^ve you within a ten-mile ride of us !" 

" Come, papa, I think you have quite enough 
of me, taking my half-yearly visits into consid- 
eration. See how seiious you've made baby 
look. He is wondering what you are talking 
about." 

The squire, who has had too many grandchil- 
dren to consider the relationship a privilege, 
pokes his finger into the infant's chubby necky 
and chirrups inanely. 

Wherever Editha goes, whomsoever she sees, 
she has to answer the same inquiries about her 
absent husband. Her marriage with the popu- 
lar young writer has been regarded as a small 
romance m its way, a love-match pure and sim- 
ple, and people expect to see husband and wife 
inseparable, an idyllic pair of lovers unspoiled by 
matrimony. Thus every one is disappointed, 
and regards Herman's non-appearance as a kind 
of defection. Mr. Fetherick shakes his head and 
frowns gravely. 

" Hard at work at a new play, is he? Ton 
shouldn't let him work so hard — wear out his 
brain, exhaust his constitution ; make him old 
before his time," he says, seriously. 

"Indeed, dear Mr. Fetherick, I have been 
most anxious that he should take more rest; 
but he is in such a huriy to make a fortune for 
baby." 

" Fortunes are never made in a hurry, my 
dear. It is the tortoise who gets rich, not the 
hare." 

"Then I fear Herman will never be rich. 
There is nothing of the plodder in his nature." 

" So much the worse for both of you," retorts 
Mr. Fetherick. " Show me the man who can 
plod, and 111 show you the man who will suc- 
ceed. Your lively geniuseti, who make a prema- 
ture success and end in failure, pretend to asso- 
ciate patient industry with dullness; but that 
idea is only one of those self-sustaining delusions 
with which idlers console themselves. " 

"His worst enemy could not accuse Herman 
of idleness," replies Editha. " I doubt if Mr. 
Shinebarr, the Queen's Counsel, works harder." 

"Does he work with method?" interrogates 
the Incumbent, significantly; and to this ques- 
tion Mrs. Westray is slow to reply, for her hus- 
band's literary labor has of late grown more and 
more fitful and disorderly. He has written for 
ten hours at a stretch one day, and abandoned 
his desk altogether on the next, at the call of 
some one of those various excuses for waste of 
time which the world misnames pleasure. He 
has worked from midnight till morning, and has 
spent the following day stretched on a sofa read- 
ing a French novel, in the last stage of lassitude. 
He has deserted his study for a week, and then 
shut himself up there for days and nights in suc- 
cession, like Balzac, writing as if driven by Fu- 
ries ; the ultimate result of these spasmodic la- 
bors being a less amount of work done than in 
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the calm first year of his married life, when he I 
spent his mornings from eleven till two, and his I 
evenings from nine till eleven, in the domestic | 
retirement of his den, Editha working or reading 
bv fireside or window. Latterly he has been only 
able to write when alone. The watchful eyes of 
love have disconcerted him. 

Even Mrs. Gredby has something to say about 
the absent husband when Editha goes to see her. 
Mrs. Westray drives to the New Inn in a basket 
pony-carriage with nurse and baby, which latter 
small individual has to be introduced to every 
hill and valley, copse and rivulet, wood and mead- 
ow, familiar to his mother's girlhood. 

*' And Where's the young gentleman from Lon- 
don ?" asks Mrs. Gredby, when she has done ad- 
miring the baby, whom she regards as an infant 
prodigy, and who, curiously enough, shows him- 
self most graciously disposed both to Mrs. Gred- 
by and Mrs. Gredby's old gentleman in the chim- 
ney-corner — an infant who has met the advances 
of the county families with contumely. ''And 
why didn't he drive over from the l*riory with 
you this fine morning?" 

Editha explains. 

*' I should have thought that people could 
write books any wheres," remarks Mrs. Gredby, 
" pnrvided they'd a bottle of ink, a penn'orth of 
steel nibs, and a quire of letter-paper. It do 
seem hard for you to be down here without your 
husband. Such a loving couple as you looked, 
too, that day you brought him to see' me. But, 
to be sure, that was before you was married. I 
haven't worn my Paisley shawl but once since 
your wedding-day. Miss Editha, and that was at 
Llanryddyth Eisteddfod last July. And there 
sits my old gentleman ; no change in him, is 
there ? He's looked ready for his coffin for the 
last ten years ; but except rheumatics in every 
joint, there's not much the matter with him." 

This cheering statement being repeated in a 
louder key, the old gentleman nods assent thereto 
blithely. 

''No, there ain't much amiss with me except 
rheumatics," he says. "Lord forbid I should 
repine against Providence ; but if we must be 
made with so many jints, it seems a little hard 
upon us that we don't get a larger supply of ile 
to keep 'em going. But we've all got our bur- 
dens. My father had a hassmer, and that were 
a deal worse ; his pore old lungs were that weak 
as he couldn't reach up to the shelf for his pipe 
Without panting as if he were a-goin' to choke. 
I haven't had much use in my limbs the last two 
winters, but my lungs is sound, and I can enjoy 
my bit o' baccy. The missus is hearty enough ; 
though she's a-growing the box for her grave in 
our back garding." 

" How do I know that any body else would take 
the trouble to grow it for me?" remarks Mrs. 
Gredby, briskly; "there's nothing like looking 
arter your own affairs if you want 'em attended 
to. I shall be under no compliment to neigh- 
bors for the box coffin a-top o' my grave, and 
the thought of that will be a comfort to me as I 
lie in it," adds the independent-minded mistress 
of the New Inn. 

There is one change which Editha perceives at 
Lochwithian, and it is one that pierces her heart, 
for it is a change for the worse in Ruth. The 
beautiful face is more delicate, more ethereal, 
than when Editha saw it six months ago. The 



white hand is more transparent in its ivory pal- 
lor. The dark eyes are larger and more lustrous. 
This chrysalis of mortality perishes and shrinks 
as that butterfly, the immortal spirit, expands its 
heavenward-soaring wings. To those who read 
aright, Ruth wears the stamp of a creatura in 
process of translation from the earthly to the 
spiritual. 

Yet never has the invalid been more cheerful, 
more hopeful about herself. She suffers less than 
of old, reads much, talks much at times, and with 
delightful animation. Her joy in Editha's pres- 
ence is unbounded ; her only subject of regret is i 
the weakness which renders her long-promised 
journey to London impossible just now. 

" I should so love to see your house, darling,'' 
she says, when the sisters are alone together in 
the summer dusk, hand clasped in hand, Editha 
on a low chair by Ruth's pillow. "I begin to 
wonder if I shall ever see it. Last year Dr. 
Davies said next year, and now this summer it 
is next year still. Well, even next year will 
come at last, I suppose, and I shall see my pet 
in her own home, the cleverest of housekeepers." 

"I don't know about clever housekeeping," 
Editha answers, ruefully. " We spend a great 
deal of money, and I can't quite make out how 
it goes. Of course every thing is very dear, as 
cook says, and Herman is particular about his din- 
ners, and likes game and fish directly they come 
in season. We gave three-and-sixpence a pound 
for salmon ever so many times in the spring, and 
as cook fries white-bait very nicely, I ordered a 
pint for Herman two or three times a week in 
the season. But even allowing for small extrav- 
agances of that kind, I think our housekeeping 
costs more than it ought." 

Hereupon follows a lengthy and confidential 
conversation, in which Editha gives Ruth vari- 
ous details of domestic economy, or domestic 
extravagance. Ruth is shocked at hearing the 
cost of that small manage at Fulham, and sug- 
gests dishonesty on the part of Mrs. Files. Beer, 
grocery, butcher's-meat, every thing costs about 
double what it ought, as Ruth demonstrates to 
her sister by a rough-apd-ready comparison be- 
tween the Fulham and Lochwithian bills — theie- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Westray are being cheated. 

" It is very dreadful to suspect any one," says 
Editha, discomposed by this suggestion. 

"It is still worse to encourage dishonesty by 
willfully shutting one's eyes to it. Let me find 
you a young woman who can cook — one of your 
old pupils, perhaps — and take her back with 
you.'^ 

" Do you think we could find one who would 
cook well enough for Herman ?" inquires Editha, 
doubtfully. 

"Why not ? I should not engage an inexpe- 
rienced person, but I would make it my business 
to find a woman of unimpeachable character." 

" I had an excellent character with Ann Files," 
remarks Editha. 

" Had you any character of the person who 
gave the character ?" 

" Of course not. The lady was quite a stran- 
ger to me." 

"And she wanted to get rid of a bad servant 
without what people call 'unpleasantness.' I 
dare say that's how it was. Let me get yon 
a cook, darling, and if she does not fry white-bait 
as well as this Ann Files, depend upon it she will 
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**The cook I get you will not be wasteful, 
dear. I am so glad we have had this little talk, 
and that I can be useful to you in some small 
way. " 

Editha is grateful, bat is sorely exercised by 
the. thought that Mrs. Files is possibly not so 
honest as she might be. The idea of having 
been plundered largely for the last two years ; 
of retrospective wastefulness which might have 
been avoided had she, Editha, been more care- 
fnl; the idea of Hermanns genius having been 
compelled to do task-work in order that Ann 
Files might squander the fruits thereof — notions 
such as these present themselves to the young 
wife's mind in a very painful manner, and she 
is thoughtful and unhappy for the rest of the 
evening. 

Ruth and Mrs. Jones, the good old Loch- 
withian housekeeper, hold a consultation next 
morning, at which Editha is present. Mrs. 
Jones knows the history of all the young women 
within ten miles of the Priory, and can lay her 
hands on a culinary treasure forthwith. Betsy 
Evans — not Evans the grocer's daughter, nor 
Evans the butcher's, nor Evans at the Hill Farm, 
nor Evans who keeps the Prince Albert Inn — 
but another Evans, who cobbles. Betsy has been 
a pupil of Editha's, and has since graduated as 
kitchen-maid under Mrs. Davis at Llanmoel 
Manor-house. 

''Are not kitchen-maids in large houses apt 
to learn wasteful ways ?" inquires Editha, with a 
vivid recollection of Jane Tubbs, who had bud- 
ded as a kitchen-maid in Belgrave Square to 
blossom as a cook at Fulham, and who was in 
the habit of bringing forward ^'the square'* as a 
precedent for every extravagance, such as the 
expenditure of a pound of lard for the frying of 
a single sole, or the investment of two pounds of 
gravy-beef in a small boat of gravy, which would 
have been flavorless without Worcester sauce. 

*' Wasteful!" exclaims Mrs. Jones, horrified. 
** W^tefulness was never learned at Llanmoel 
Manor. Mrs. Davis is a woman who couldn't 
rest quiet in her bed at night if she thought she 
had wasted so much as the bread-cinimbs off the 
table-cloth. Her poultry is the finest in Rad- 
norshire.'* 

It is agreed that Betsy Evans shall be en- 
gaged to accompany Mrs. Westray to London, 
upon whose return to Fulham Mrs. Files is to 
be dismissed with a month's wages. Mrs. Files 
will of course be angry and remonstrant at this 
unconrteous treatment ; but if she has been as 
dishonest as Ruth believes, she is not entitled to 
much courtesy. Editha is delighted at the idea 
of keeping house with less money, and sparing 
her dear Herman in some manner. 

''It has gone to my heart to ask him for 
money so often, knowing how hard he has to 
work for it," she says, sadly ; for she feels that 
the last year of her wedded life might have been 
happier but for that strain upon her husband's 
invention, which has made him at once absent- 
minded, irritable, and moody by the domestic 
hearth, and eager for the relief of lively society 
abroad. 

Baby, otherwise George Edward, by which 
names* he has been christened, after his two 
grandfathers, flourishes marvelously in the clear 
Welsh air, fresh, life-giving, as it blows over the 
JbiJi-side sheep-walks, the ferny dells and pine 



groves. To see the chubby yearling grow rosy 
and strong, or to hear his happy voice — shrill afia 
loud — as he crawls or rolls upon the short sweet 
turf, is a joy for Editha, and to be with Ruth 
a still deeper delight. Yet this first separation 
from Herman is a sharper trial than the young 
wife could have foreseen. Her life is snapped 
asunder, and the larger half of heart and mind 
is with her husband. Her health improves in 
her native air, in the divine repose of a country 
life; but, even seated by Ruth's couch, her 
thoughts are with Herman in his study. She 
sees him care-worn and anxious, fretful and ex- 
cited, writing for bread. 

" How I wish he loved the country as I do, 
Ruth!" she exclaims one day, breaking off from 
the previous subject of conversation to t^lk of 
her husband. " He" always means Herman in 
Editha's discourse. " We should be rich then, 
with my poor little income and the earnings of 
one novel a year. No need for him to write 
plays, or worry himself about dramatic critics. 
1 was thinking to-day, as I looked at that pretty 
house just under the brow of the hill on the 
Llandrysak road, what a happy home it might 
be for Herman and me — such a dear old house 
and garden, all going to rack and ruin for want 
of a tenant. How cheaply we might live there 
— no carriages, no dinner parties, no expensive 
amusements, but just the simplest, easiest life, 
such as one can fancy Wordsworth and Southey 
leading in the Lake country !" 

"It would be very nice, darling, if it were pos- 
sible," replies Ruth; '4t would make my life 
more happy than words can tell to have you al- 
ways near me. And surely Herman would write 
better face to face vrith natura." 

Editha shakes her head despondently. 

" I have told him so sometimes," she says ; 
" but he asks me if Samuel Johnson wrote face 
to face with nature, or Charles Lamb, or Thack- 
eray, or Dickens. I reminded him once that all 
our greatest poets have lived remote from cities, 
at which he laughed and said, 'There's a tri- 
fling exception to your rule in the person of one 
William Shakspeare, whose works were for the 
most part produced in the neighborhood of 
Blackfriars, as the dramatic exigencies of the 
Globe Theatre demanded. Ben Jonson, Marlow, 
Dryden, and a few others were also denizens of 
the streets.' And then he tells me that he is 
not a poet, but a painter of manners and a re- 
corder of events, and that he must live where 
men abound and events follow one another 
quickly." 

"I should have thought that for a man who 
had seen the world and mingled largely with his 
fellow-men the repose of a country life would be 
most of all conducive to thought and invention," 
replies Ruth. "Memoiy, undisturbed by the 
distractions of to-day, would reproduce the im- 
ages and impressions of the past ; all that a man 
had seen, suffered, and felt would appear before 
him distinctly, as in a picture which he need only 
copy. I can hardly imagine any man writing 
a great book amidst the distractions of London 
society." 

Herman's letters are frequent, but brief and 
hurried. He writes in a cheerful spirit, however, 
and begs his wife to be happy, and to obtain all 
the good she can for herself and baby from the 
healthful repose of home. " You were looking 
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worn and harassed when you left me, dearest," 
he writes, with all his old tenderness. '' I shall 
expect to see jou return with the roses I ad- 
mired so much in the young lady who gave the 
chief prize at the Eisteddfod." 

Editha has been at home nearly a fortnight, 
and has quite forgotten Mr. Lyndhurst's inten- 
tion of trying the healing waters of Llandrysak, 
nothing having yet occurred to remind her of 
that gentleman's existence. It is a sultry Au- 
gust afternoon — ^a day on which the world seems 
to have fallen asleep in the sunshine, and even 
that sleepy hollow, Lochwithian, is a shade more 
slumberous than usual. The waters of the Pen- 
nant have shrunk to a thread of silver, and trickle 
gently over those crags adown which they are 
wont to tumble furiously with the brawl of a 
small cataract. It is Saturday afternoon, too, 
and every body's work seems to be done except 
Editha's. She and an under-gardener go down 
to the church together, laden with stephanotis 
and ferns for the decoration of altar and chan- 
cel, reading-desk and font ; not that to-morrow 
is any especial Sunday in the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar, but rather because the flowers are in their 
August prime, and Editha deems their fittest use 
is in the adornment of her beloved church. 

She takes the basket of flowers from the gar- 
dener in the porch, dismisses him, and goes in 
alone. The door of this house of prayer is left 
open for the most part, Mr. Petherick having a 
notion that a tired laborer returning from his 
daily toil may like now and then to enter that 
shadowy temple and kneel for a little while be- 
fore the sculptured altar, whose Christian em- 
blems no bishop has yet condemned. 

Editha pauses on the threshold, surprised, de- 
lighted by the sound of the organ, touched as 
she has never heard it touched before. Some 
one, a stranger, is playing Mendelssohn's **I 
waited for the Lord," and the instrument she 
knows so well is breathing forth tones of sweet- 
ness and power that move her almost to tears. 

Who can the player be beneath whose skillful 
hands the organ speaks a new language ? Some 
tourist, no doubt. An occasional tourist, ar- 
chseologically minded, finds his way to Lochwith- 
ian in the course of a summer, to grope and pry 
among the foundations of the Priory, and come to 
arbitrary conclusions about the history thereof. 

Mrs. Westray moves softly about her work, list- 
ening to the player. He glides from Mendels- 
sohn into the "Agnus Dei" in Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass. The organ, a small one, is on one side 
of the chancel, screened by purple silk curtains. 
Editha is very near the player as she builds a 
bank of flowers upon the reading-desk, pleased 
to think of Mr. Petherick's delight to-morrow 
when he sees her work. 

The last notes of the "Agnus Dei" fade into 
silence, the invisible stranger strikes a chord, and 
a deep full voice begins to sing the Latin version 
of Editha's favorite hymn, "Rock of Ages." 
The voice is Hamilton Lyndhurst's, and she 
wonders at herself for not having recognized the 
touch of the musician. No doubt it is because 
she has never heard him play the organ before. 

She goes on with her work noiselessly while 
he sings. She is wreathing one of the candela- 
bra with stephanotis and long sprays of maiden- 
hair as Mr. Lyndhurst appears from behind the 
curtains, and his coming discomposes her no 



more than if he were the purblind little organist 
she has known from her childhood. He has 
quite enough penetration to see this, and is not 
flattered by the fact. It is new to him to meet 
a woman to whom his presence is a matter of 
indiflerence, and this woman is one upon whom 
he has bestowed more earnest thought than he 
has given to the rest of her sex in the aggregate. 

He has heard her enter the church, watched 
her through a chink in the curtains, and has 
played and sung for her edification. 

" How do you like our organ, Mr. Lyndhurst?" 
she asks, as they shake hands. 

" Not at all bad for such a small one. I came 
to Lochwithian with the idea of calling at the 
Priory, but seeing the church door open strayed 
in to look at it, and could not resist trying the 
organ. Fortunate for me, as I can now enter 
the Priory under your wing." 

"Papa will be very pleased to see yon. Have 
you been long in Wales ?" 

" I came only yesterday." 

" Indeed ! Then you have seen Herman, per- 
haps, this week ?" she says, eagerly, delightedly, 
as if to have seen Herman was to belong to a 
privileged order of beings. 

" How the simpleton loves him !" thinks Lynd- 
hurst, upon whom this single-hearted, all-absorb- 
ing aflection has no more influence than the 
plaintive bleating of the foredoomed calf upon its 
executioner the butcher. He has made up his 
mind that this one woman can make him happy 
— can bend the straggling line of his life into a 
perfect circle, can harmonize an existence which 
is now chaotic ; and with what dishonor he may 
stain his manhood, what anguish he may inflict 
ere he reach his aim, is a calculation that has no 
place in his thoughts. 

"Did you see him?" She repeats her ques- 
tion eagerly, wondering at that troubled look 
which clouds Mr. Lyndhurst's face for a mo- 
ment. 

" Yes ; he dined at Mrs. Brandreth's last Sun- 
day. A delightful little dinner. Just seven 
people, and, with the exception of your humble 
servant, all distinguished; the kind of society 
Westray enjoys so thoroughly." 

"Yes," sighs Editha, "he is very fond of 
clever people. Did you think him looking ill — 
overworked ?" 

" On the contrary, he was in high spirits, and 
looked, as I thought, better than usual — youn- 
ger, brighter, more like the young fellow I re- 
member seven years ago, fresh from Baliol, and 
full of enthusiasm and belief in the perfectabili- 
ty of human nature. I dare say if I had seen 
him next morning in his study I should have 
found a diflBrence. It is the reaction that tells. 
We did not leave Mrs. Brandreth till the small 
hours. Rather too bad for a quiet little dinner, 
wasn't it? So many people dropped in during 
the evening, and every one had so much to say." 

"I wonder Mrs. Brandreth can support the 
fatigue of those Sunday evenings, after acting six 
nights a week." 

"Do you? That shows how little you know 
her. She is a creature who lives upon excite- 
ment, as a Malay upon opium. Give her leisure 
for thought, and she would die in a year." 

"Are her thoughts so bitter that she could 
not bear them ?" 

They have come out into the little garden like 
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charch-}rard, and lingeri Mr. Lyndbantt looking 
rather abitently at the tombstones as he talks. 

*' I think she has had her disap(K>intment8 — 
perhaps I ouglit rather to say disappointment ; 
for you know in my creed intense feeling comes 
but once in a life." 

*' She was left a widow so early,'' says Editha, 
compassionately. 

*' Te-es," drawls Lyndhnrst ; '* bat I doubt if 
the loss of Captain Brandreth sits Tery heavily 
on her spirit." 

*' Was he not a good man ?" 

**Good? Not in the church-going sense, I 
fear ; but he was thoroughly harmless. A well- 
meaning young man, who carried a bull-terrier 
in his coat pocket and gave his mind to billiards. 
He was of a good familv, and had expectations. 
Myra Clitheroe married the expectations, which 
were nipped untimely by his death. I dare say 
that notion worries her a little." 

Editha looks grave. She and Myra have never 
fraternized, and she likes her less after this hasty 
sketch of Mr. Lyndhurst's. 

*'I am glad you thought him looking well," 
she remarks, recurring to Herman. 

*' Toets always look well by lamp-light. Have 
yon seen his verses in the new weekly journal, 
the Connoitseur f " 

" Verses ? No, indeed. He so seldom writes 
poetry, though he is Inr nature a poet. Is there 
a poem of his in the Uonnaiueur t And he has 
not sent it to 4ne ! How cruel ! " 

'* Terhaps he thinks it a little out of yonr line. 
The Connoiaaeur people wanted him to do some- 
thing for their first number, so he dashed oif 
half a dozen verses ; and the little tour deforce 
has matle quite a hit. Every one was talking of 
it at Brandreth's the other night." 

*' And I have not seen it !" says Editha, cha^ 
grincd. 

'* Old story of the shoemaker's wife, you know. 
I can bring you the paper to-morrow, or send my 
groom over with it to-night, if you'd really like 
to see it." 

''I shall be so much obliged. What is the 
mime of the poem ?" 

**'Anangke.' The word Claude Frollo cut 
upon the wall of his cell, you know, which in 
plain English means Fate. The title in Greek 
characters looks rather chic^ I assure yon. De 
MusHct never did any thing better than the poem. 
The ConnoiMMeur is going in for that kind of thing 
— abuses every body, hits out from the shoulder 
right and left, and promises to be a success. I 
hear there are two injunctions and three actions 
for lil>el against the proprietors already ; but as the 
share-holders include two of our wealthiest noble- 
men and a great City swell, that kind of thing 
won't balk them. I have pledged myself to sup- 
port the paper to the extent of a few thousands." 

Editha's interest in the Connoisseur is bound- 
ed by that one column which contains her hus- 
band's verses. Mr. Lyndhnrst perceives this, 
and does not pursue the subject. They pass from 
the church-yard to the shrubbery, and take the 
winding path to the house. It is nearly time 
for aftcmf)on tea in Kuth's room, and Editha 
means to offer Mr. Lyndhnrst that innocent re- 
fection. They ascend the shrubberied slope side 
by side in friendly converse. It is like Red Kid- 
ing'hfxA showing the wolf the way to her gran- 
iUm'a cottage^ 



' * What do you think of Westray's Contiiieotd 
expedition ?" Lyndhnrst inquires presently. 

* ' Continental expedition ! I don't know wbmt 
yon mean," falters Editha, with an alarmed look. 

*' Perhaps I oughtn't to have mentioned it. 
After all, it may be only an idea. Bat I thought 
he would have told you all aboat it." 

"About what r 

"The proprietors of his old paper, the jDoy 
Star, want him to go as special war-c o rre gp o n d* 
ent for this Franoo-Pmssian scrimmage. The 
man who has been doing the work has knocked 
under, and come home invalided. Th^ criOer 
Westray splendid terms, and he seems to think 
the thing would suit him — the variety and ex- 
citement freshen his brains, and so on. I due 
say he feels himself a little nsed np after the 
jiace he has been going — ^in literatare^ I mean^ 
for the last two years." 

This renmrk comes like a stab. The last two 
years are his married life. It is for her aakeiy 
for the maintenance of that expensive, ill-maii- 
aged home, he has squandered the wealth of hia 
brain, wasted his genius on recklessly rapid com- 
position. The delicate flowers of his fiuicj haTB 
been forced to premature growth, and their prioa 
has gone to fill Ann Files's grease-pot. 

This bitter thought gives way befoie the Ap- 
palling ideas conjured up by that word "war-oor- 
respondent." A man who writes over at the 
cannon's mouth, amidst a hail-storm of shrapnel 
and grape, with murderous shells tearing np the 
earth round abont him, with new-made chasms 
yawning before his feet, and the smoke-darkeoed 
air rent with the groans of the djring. 

" He would never think — ^he ooidd not be so 
cruel ! " she gasps. " He would not haaEsrd the 
life that is so dear — " 

" Hazard, my dear Mrs. Westray I He would 
be in no more danger among the belligerents 
than in the retirement of his own study. Yoa 
never heard of a special correspondent coming 
to anv harm. They talk yery big, and to read 
their letters one would suppose they rode shoul- 
der to shoulder with the commanding officer; 
bnt it's my belief they sit quietly by a wood fire 
in some road-side inn near the scene of opera- 
tions, and get their information hot and hot from 
small boys. Your small bov wonld go np to the 
cannon's mouth and look mto it for sixpence. 
I shall be angry with myself if I have given yon 
the slightest alarm. AftiBr all, Westray may Imre 
no idea of accepting the Day Star people's offer. 
All I know is, that the offer was made, and talk- 
ed about at Mrs. lirandreth's. But no donbt be 
has refused it, or he would have told yon." 

"Yes," Editha says, slowlv recovering 
posure; "he would have told me. He 
kept a secret from me in his life." 

" Ah, that's what all wives say," thinks liTnd- 
hurst ; "but I fanc^ I could tell yon something 
about him that would astonish you for all that!^ 

He has given her an uncomfortable, unsettled 
feeling about her absent husband, and that for 
the moment is enough ; so he changes the sub- 
ject, talks of the scenery, admires Prio^ and 
garden. Editha has forgotten her idea of oiftr- 
ing him tea till he reminds her of her promise to 
introduce him to her sister. 

" Miss Morcombe is fond of music, yon told 
me?" he says. 

"Passionately; and she hears so little good 
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fnusic. I shall be yeiy pleased if yoo will play 
to her. There is a harmonium in her room — the 
best papa conld get for her. Herr Louis Engel 
chose it. Will you come to Bath's room and 
have some tea?" 

*' I shall be charmed." 

They go in together, and Bath looks np from 
Jeremy Taylor's Boly Living — she is a lover of 
the old divine, whose quaintness and classic lore 
have a curious charm for her — astonished at the 
appearance of a tall and handsome stranger. 

*' Mr. Lyndhurst, my sister. You have heard 
me talk of Mr. Lyndharst, Bnth, one of Her- 
man's old friends.' 

The tea-table is ready. Editha takes off her 
hat, and seats herself before the old-fashioned 
silver urn, just as in the old days when Herman 
first came to the Priory. Something of the glow 
and freshness of untroubled youth has faded from 
her face since that happy time, but the face has 
gained in dignity and beauty. To Lyndharst it 
looks like the face of a queen. 

*''' My queen, at any rate," he says to himself; 
"my lady, whom to love is honor." 

He takes his place at her side presently — Her- 
man's old place — and performs the small services 
of the tea-table, addressing his conversation 
chiefly to Buth, whom he is desirous to concili- 
ate. They would seem to have not an idea in 
common, this invalid recluse and the sin-dyed 
man of the world. Yet they get on wonderfully 
well. Bnth's book, in its old-fashioned tree-calf 
binding, has slipped from the silken coverlet at 
her knee to the carpet. Lyndhurst picks it up, 
glances at the title as he returns it, and begins 
to talk about the learned Jeremy, whose pages 
he knows as well as those of Balzac or Dumas 
fils, Feydeau or Flaubert, Heine or Spielhagen. 
A great reader Mr. Lyndharst, in those mid-day 
hoors which he gives to the repose of his body, 
and in the small hours sometimes, when he has 
made the idle experiment of going to bed soon 
after midnight. He has a shelf of his favorite 
books and a reading-lamp at the head of his bed, 
and takes down a volume of Heine or De Mas- 
set and reads himself into dream-land, when a 
man less careful of his own well-being would 
take a dose of chloral. 

Mr. Lyndhurst sips his tea with an air of quiet 
enjoyment that bespeaks a placid soul refreshed 
by this pure and gentle society. It is strange 
how much he relishes the novelty of the situa- 
tion. Mephistopheles drinking tea with Margaret 
and her mother could not be more oat of place, 
could not carry the situation with a more con- 
summate tact. After tea he goes to the harmo- 
nium at Editha's request, and plays Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor, and then the ** Eroica,"and 
after that the '' Pastorale." His listeners can not 
have too much of that magnificent music. The 
haiinoninm peals out full organ notes, ripe and 
round, and fills the room with melody — melody 
which overflows into the corridor, where the squire 
hears it on his way to that study or den where he 
goes into the mystery of accounts with his bailiff. 

He looks in at the door, asking, **Who have 
you got there, Buth ?" and thereupon renews his 
acquaintance with Hamilton Lyndharst. 

" I thought there was too much noise for oar 
little organist," says Mr. Morcombe, blandly. 
** And so you have come down to try our sulphur 
or saline. Wonderful good they do you Lon- 



doners, I believe. Which are yon taking — sa- 
line or sulphur ?" 

This is one of the conventional inquiries at 
Llandrysak. Mr. Lyndhurst looks embarrassed. 

**My medical man advised sulphur," he re- 
plies, with a lurking sparkle in those dark eyes 
of his, "perhaps on the doctrine of signatures." 

*'*' Yon must stop and dine with as, of coarse. 
How did you come over?" 

"I rode." 

"And you've put up your horse at the village 
inn? Why didn't you bring hun here? He'd 
have been better taken care of." 

"No doubt. The village stable is certainly 
rather primitive, but I saw the com put into his 
manger, and left him happy. I shall be too de- 
lighted to stop if I am not in the way." 

" In the way ! We live so far out of the way 
that a visit from an intelligent stranger is the 
greatest luxury we can enjoy. How about this 
Ministry now ? Will Gladstone bring in his bill 
next session, or retire upon his defeat, eh ?" And 
the squire begins to talk politics lustily, and 
speedily carries off his guest to see the gardens 
and the home farm, but not before Lyndhurst 
has promised to come up to Ruth's room after 
dinner, and play Mozart or Mendelssohn. He 
contrives to make himself agreeable to the squire 
during that inspection of the premises ; surveys 
the stables, which are Mr. Morcombe's especial 
pride, inspects all the horses, and pronounces on 
their various merits with an acumen which es' 
tablishes him in their owner's good graces. No 
man can make a stronger or better impression in 
a given time than Hamilton Lyndhurst. 

Mr. Petherick dines with them, and after din- 
ner they all go up to Buth's room to take coffee 
and hear Mr. Lyndhurst play. It is quite a 
pleasant evening: the softly lighted room; the 
two women, one a pale and fragile copy of the 
other's beauty, or say, rather, one a drawing in 
crayons, the other a painting in oils ; the quaint 
old furniture and china harmoniously arranged, 
nothing crowded or ill assorted — make altogether 
a charming picture. It is ages since Hamilton 
Lyndhurst has felt himself the inmate of a home ; 
and this is home ; curiously different from the 
houses he visits in London, which have the air 
of being public places of enteitainment, minus 
the money-taker at the doors, and sometimes 
minus the amusement. 

He leaves regretfully at the stroke of ten, and 
rides away on his powerful cobby bay in the 
clear summer moonlight, feeling as if he had 
been in Paradise. Unhappily the rose-hned light 
of an earthly Eden is too mild a fire to purify a 
sin-steeped soul like his, and he rides back to 
Llandrysak calmly meditative of evil, the solemn 
hills looking down at him, distant worlds shining 
upon him, the mystery of the universe around 
and about him, and affecting him no more deeply 
than it does the field-mouse, whose sharp beady 
eyes look warily out of its hole nnder the hedge 
yonder. 



CHAPTEB XXrV. 

"No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness." 

Mb. Lykdhubst's groom rides over to Loch- 
withian before breakfast next morning, and Edi- 
tha finds the first number of the Connoisseur 
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beside her plate on the breakfast-table, packed in 
an official-looking yellam envelope, and sealed 
with Lyndburst's monogram. He pretends to 
no ancient lineage, confesses frankly that his 
grandfather sold oranges in Houndsditch, and is 
above the petty pride of a purchased coat of aims. 

Editha opens the packet with eager hands. 
The Connoisseur is a journal of gentlemanly as- 
pect, printed on thick creamy-hued paper, in fair 
readable type, largely spaced, and with wide col- 
umns. Chic is the predominant characteristic 
of the new periodical. It abuses roundly, is out- 
spoken, insolent even, but not snobbish or petty. 
It has a good-natured aiTOgance, a soldierly 
fi-eedom of speech, and that delightful modern 
skepticism which may &irly be called unbelief 
in every thing. 

Editha turns with a glowing cheek to the poem 
"'ANArKH,*' which occupies a place of honor 
in the middle of the paper ; but that blush of 
wifely pride pales as she reads, and before she 
has finished the poem, she rises from the table 
to hide the tears of wounded feeling. 

The verses are the complaint of a soul ill at 
ease; weariness, disappointment, nnbelief, are 
expressed in every line. No happy husband, no 
Christian gentleman, could have thought these 
thoughts or written these words, Mrs. Westray 
tells herself. They are verses eminently calcu- 
lated to take the town ; for they breathe just 
that spirit of disappointment in the past and in- 
difference about the future which is the dominant 
note of town life. 

Editha looks at the signature through blinding 
tears. Yes, it is his name ; he boldly signs this 
confession of no-faith. She has been his wife 
two years, and knows him so little that these 
verses come upon her like a revelation. Her 
love, her devotion, her unweaiied thoughts of 
him and care for him, have been unsufficing for 
his happiness. He writes of himself as a disap- 
pointed man; a man for whom life and love 
have alike been failures. He writes of Fate and 
man^s future like an infidel. 

Could she but know exactly the truth about 
this unlucky little poena, which has cost her bit- 
ter tears, and brought her husband a five-pound 
check, she would know that the verses were 
dashed off after a disagreeable interview with 
Mr. Standish the publisher, in which that gen- 
tleman complained of the result of Hermanns last 
novel, and offered two hundred and fifty less for 
his next ; she would know that Herman's spiiit 
had been furthermore disturbed by a slashing 
criticism of his last play in the Censor^ where he 
found himself stigmatized as the latest perverter 
of dramatic taste and poisoner of public morals, 
to say nothing of being condemned as an ignora- 
mus, unacquainted with his own language, and 
unprovided with a dictionary. 

Thus lashed to fuiy, his Muse had raised her 
crest somewhere in the small hours, shaken her 
tresses savagely, like another Medusa, and hit 
out against Fate : Fate meaning at this moment 
a decline of two hundred and fifty pounds in the 
market price of a three-volume novel and the 
small carpings of an anonymous critic. 

Unhappily Editha takes the matter in sober 

seriousness, weighs every word, ponders every 

latent meaning, and is miserable. She locks up 

the paper as if it were a guilty secret. Not for 

^orJds would she have those dreadful verses read 



by Ruth. She writes to her husband in the hour 
between breakfast and church time ; a long pit- 
eous letter, telling him how shocked and grieved 
she has been by sentiments which seem to her 
like a new language from his pen, asking him 
about the Day Star's offer, and if he had ever 
been so cruel as to think for one moment of go- 
ing to the scene of war ; and finally imploring 
him to come down to Lochwithian, if it were only ^ 
for a few days' rest for himself, or for that much 
lesser reason — only to make her happy. 

"You thought very little of coming backward 
and forward when we were engaged," she adds, 
with gentle reproachfulness. * * Have I less claim 
upon you now I am your wife, and when our child 
is just old enough to ask in his baby language 
why you are not here ?" 

She is not a little surprised to see Mr. Lynd- 
hurst stroll into the garden an hour after lunch- 
eon on this summer Sunday. She is carrying 
her boy round to look at the roses, which he ex- 
amines critically with big round blue eyes, and 
sniffs daintily with a small *' tip- til ted" nose. 
She had not heard the squire's hospitable invita- 
tion to his new acquaintance last night, and had 
no idea that Mr. Lyndhurst was to eat his Sab- 
bath dinner at the Priory. 

"I hope you won't think me a tremendous 
nuisance, Mrs. Westray, "he says, apologetically. 
"Your father was good enough to ask me to 
drive over this afternoon, and I could not refuse 
such a tempting offer. Llandrysak on Sunday 
is the abomination of desolation. The bell of 
the little Anglican church sounds like the stroke 
of a toasting-fork upon a frying-pan ; the Inde- 
pendent chapel tinkles and jangles all the morn- 
ing. The Independents begin to howl hymns 
at ten ; the Anglicans intone at half past. You 
can hear both melodious sounds far away across 
the common in the silence of the place. When 
Slingford Edwards has finished his sermon, his 
flock troops off to the Anglicans to make a 
finish. Shows a mind unfettered by theological 
prejudice, doesn't it?" 

Editha's grave looks reprove this jesting with 
sacred things ; so Mr. Lyndhurst turns his at- 
tention to the baby. Praise a woman's child, or 
horse, or dog, and you find the surest short-cut 
to her favor. The child inclines to Hamilton at 
once, as four-footed animals incline to him, per- 
haps because he is big, poweif ul, and d^onnaire, 
and has a surface benignity which attracts un- 
reasoning creatures. 

The squire appears presently, returning from 
his farm, in a straw hat, and with a Sunday- 
afternoon listlessness of gait and manner ; and 
they all wander about the gardens, and down 
through the orchard to the ruins, Mr. Lyndhurst 
carrying the baby on his shoulder, and feeling 
himself quite a domestic character. They daw- 
dle about, looking at the solid old stone walls, 
threaded with pale spleenwort and gray mosses, 
and speculating upon the plan of nave and aisles, 
transept and apse, sacristy and lady chapel. 
They stroll down to the river — that placid trout 
stream which was wont to flow through the 
Priory kitchen. There bloom the forget-me- 
nots, which Herman and Editha plucked together 
three years ago in the untroubled morning of their 
love. How well she remembers that day and 
the new dreams it brought her, the faint vague 
hopes which she tried to shut out of her mind, 
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(baring a new inflnence which might come be- 
tween her and Ruth I Now, Ruth is only second 
in her life, tenderly beloved still, bat never again 
the first. 

'* I might have been happier if I had been trae 
to Ruth," she thinks sadly, as her father and Mr. 
Lyndhurst stroll on a little in advance of her, 
talking politics, the baby deliciously content with 
his lofty perch, looking down at his mother as 
she slowly follows, full of thouglit. 

If she had been true to Ruth, if she had made 
up her mind at once and forever to remain un- 
married for love of Ruth, how much care, how 
many a pain she might have missed 1 It would 
have been a hard thing to refuse that ardent lover, 
a hard thing to reject the sweet responsibility of 
wifehood ; but once the sacrifice made, how easy 
all the rest of life I How simple, how single her 
duty as Ruth*s nurse and consoler ! how compli- 
cated, how difficult as Herman's wife ! He has 
committed to her the custody of his days, the 
guardianship of his fame ; and how little she has 
done for either ! She has trebled the cost of his 
existence, and has not succeeded in making his 
home happy, since he goes elsewhere in search 
of amusement. Upon his art she has exercised 
no influence whatever, since the last page he 
has published proves that in thought and gpinion 
they two, husband and wife, are wide as the poles 
asunder. Her reverence for things that are holy, 
her deep and fervent faith, have had no more ef- 
fect upon his way of looking at life than if he 
had spent the last two years of his existence 
among South Sea Islanders. 

They dine at six, and\when the squire and his 
guest return to the drawing-room, Editha has 
gone to church; whereby Mr. Lyndhurst finds 
the next two hours hang somewhat heavily on 
hand. Mr. Morcombe has shown him the sta- 
bles and the home faim. He has seen the ruins 
— the garden. There is really nothing mure for 
him to see at Lochwithian, except the inexhaust- 
ible hitls. The squire's conversation waxes mo- 
notonous. They go out into the garden, and 
smoke their cigars amidst the odors of roses and 
jasmine. Lyndhurst looks at the church win- 
dow, whence shines the faint gleam of the pul- 
pit candles, and wonders how much longer the 
service is to last. Anon comes the sound of the 
organ, village voices singing an evening hymn, 
and then the little congregation comes slowly out 
of the gray Gothic porch, and presently Mr. Lynd- 
hurst hears the click of the garden gate, which 
announces Editha's return. She must pass them 
on her way to the house. 

" Good-night, papa," she says. ** I am going 
to Ruth's room, and I don't think I shall come 
down stairs again to-night unless you want me. 
Good-night, Mr. Lyndhurst." 

"Out of sorts, pet?" asks the squire, scruti- 
nizing her after his good-night kiss. ** You are 
looking pale. No bad news from Westray, is 
there?" 

" No, papa; Tve a headache, that's all." 

'* Thunder in the air, no doubt. Good-night, 
dear; go and rest." 

And so, after a friendly good-night to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, Editha leaves them, and the squire 
and his guest go down to the gate to waylay 
Farson Petherick, who comes in to smoke a ci- 
gar with them after his day's long labor. 

That unhappy look of Editha's haunts Ham- 



ilton Lyndhurst as he drives back to Llandry- 
sak. 

''She has begun to doubt him," he thinks. 
''That skeptical poem has made her miserable. 
If she is so wretched because he has shown 
himself something less holy than the saint she 
has made him, what will she sufier when she 
knows more — when she knows that the moth 
has flown back to the flame that lured him years 
ago, and that his wings are singed by the old 
fire?" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"For men at most differ as Heaven and earth; 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and HelL** 

Tuesday morning brings Herman's answer to 
his wife's letter. It is brief, but in some meas- 
ure re-assuring. He makes light of her anxie- 
ties ; he ridiciUes her fears. 

"First, as for the Day Star, dearest," he writes, 
after a few aficctionate commonplaces, "such an 
ofier as you speak of has been made, and is, I 
freely confess, a tempting offer. So complete a 
change of scene, the life and movement of the 
thing, would, I believe, refresh and stimulate 
me. I have been growing dismally stagnant of 
late, and find, as you have yourself observed, the 
ink flow less freely from my pen than of old. 
But, inviting as the opportunity is, I feel that, as 
a family man, I am bound to forego it, and you 
never would have heard a syllable about it from 
me. It was rather officious of Lyndhurst to men- 
tion the affair ; but these idle men are such in- 
veterate gossips. Be content, dear ; I sit in my 
den at Fulham like a spider in his hole, and spin 
copy, with an occasional feeling that I am spin- 
ning it, like the spider, out of my own internal 
economy. 

"I am sorry you disapprove of the verses. 
They were struck off in the heat of the moment, 
and mean very little except that I was tired and 
depressed when I wrote them. Be happy, dear- 
est ; enjoy the simple pleasures of Lochwithian, 
and come back to me by-and-by blooming and 
beautiful as when first I saw your face shining 
upon me under Dewrance's umbrella at the Eis- 
teddfod. 

" The horses are well ; the house has a dusty 
look in your absence. Kiss our pet with a hun- 
dred superfluous kisses for me. 

"Your ever-loving husband, Hebiian." 

She is comforted by this letter, vague as its 
assurances are. Poor fellow, he owns to a pass- 
ing weariness of his art. If he would but give 
himself rest — surrender his expensive house and 
servants, sell carriages and horses, and come 
down here, where they might live so cheaply! 
Editha explores an empty house in her walk that 
morning, and longs to furnish it for herself and 
Herman. It is a rustic dwelling, on the slope 
of one of the great green hills that look down upon 
the old Priory — a roomy, comfortable cottage, 
built by Mr. Petherick's predecessor, and lately oc- 
cupied by a retired naval man, who made garden 
and orchard the pride of his life. This old post- 
captain has been dead some months, and his 
cherished garden has been neglected while the 
house waits for a new tenant It lies a little off 
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the high-road, and is at present dght miles from 
a railway station ; but the view from its windows 
is one of the finest in this part of the country, 
and the air is purest ether. A year hence there 
will be a loop line to Lochwithian, and this aerie 
amidst the hills so much the more accessible. 

Editha wanders in and out of the empty rooms, 
while the baby and his nurse sit on the lawn 
plucking daisies among the long grass. She 
finds a lovely little room at the side of the house, 
with a French window and balcony overhanging 
the valley, a water-fall babbling below, and rough 
crag and pine -wood towering above. Such a 
study for a poet! Here, surely, inspiration 
would come as it never could in flat, sluggish 
Fulham. Above these are two airy rooms, 
which would make the most delightful nurseries 
for baby. There are just rooms enough for com- 
fort, none to spare for show — a snug little din- 
ing-room, suggestive of a partie carr^e at most ; 
a rustic drawing-room, with a big bay-window. 

**How happily we might live here," muses 
Editha, '* wasting no money upon dinner-giving 
or display ! We could manage with one servant 
even, and I could help to keep the house nice. 
What pleasure it would be to me to work for 
Herman — to be really useful to him, instead of 
being only an occasion of expense as I am now ! 
And how delightful to live close to Kuth and 
papa! We could go to London sometimes, of 
course — for Herman to superintend the produc- 
tion of his plays, for instance — but I can not think 
that it is necessary for an imaginative writer to 
live in London." 

The days slip smoothly, gently by at Loch- 
withian — not altogether happy, for the wife's 
heart is full of cares for her absent husband, but 
brightened by many household joys. To be with 
Huth, to see her child happy, to meet old friends 
again, and go back to the sweetness of youth — 
all this should be enough for happiness, Editha 
thinks ; but her heart yearas for the day when 
she can reasonably go back to Fulham. 

Herman's letters all entreat her to stay — to 
make the most of home joys, her beloved hills, 
her old pensioners, and not to hurry back to the 
murky suburb, which has a dusty, shabby look 
now the freshness of summer has worn off, Her- 
man tells her. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst comes over to Loch- 
withian two or three times a week, and joins the 
squire and his daughter in their ridesi and drives, 
contriving to render himself agreeable to both. 
He cultivates his acquaintance with Ruth, and 
brightens many an hour for the invalid with his 
music. In this fortnight of his life he enjoys 
more domestic happiness than he has known in 
all his previous existence. The freshness of the 
sensation makes it strangely sweet to him. This 
equable life, flowing gently on, without pleasures, 
without excitements, is something utterly new to 
him. 

The fortnight hurries by like a dream, as it 
seems to Mr. Lyndhurst, and yet it is the longest 
fortnight in his life to look back upon — a com- 
plete existence in miniature. 

'* My mind has taken root here,'* he tells Ruth, 
when he pays his farewell visit. *' I feel as if I 
were a native of these hills, instead of the mis- 
erable Cockney I am. I shall fancy myself all 
adrift again when I return to stony Babylon." 

To stony Bab/lon he does return, timing his 



departure cleverly—just two dajrs before E^i- 
tha's. This looks well, and gives an accidental 
air to his presence in the neighborhood of Loch- 
withian. A less-practiced schemer would have 
lingered to the last, and would have managed to 
be Editha's escort on the homeward journey. 
Lyndhurst departs without having awakened any 
body's suspicions as to the purity of his inten- 
tions — unless, indeed, there lurks some shadow 
of distrust in the pastor's honest mind. 

''I don't quite like that fellow," says Mr. 
Petherick, when the squire has been praising his 
departed guest. '*He is too smooth. Velvet 
paws always remind me of cats. He made him- 
self so abominably agreeable to us all ; and yet 
he seemed a fish out of water, somehow, in spite 
of his easy manner and his air of frank enjoy- 
ment. He is not the type of man to be so de- 
lighted with our innocent countrified pleasures. 
Nature and he don't harmonize. What kind of 
person is he in town, Editha ?" 

Mrs. Westray smiles at the question. 

*'I think he is very much the same man yon 
have seen here — not quite so frank or genial, 
perhaps. But Herman's friends are always talk- 
ing criticism, and a man like Mr. Lyndhurst says 
ill-natured things for the sake of being witty. 
He takes life very easily, and seems to have no 
particular purpose in his existence. People call 
him Midas, and say that all he touches turns to 
gold ; but I doubt if he has much enjoyment of 
his wealth. He always has rather a tired air, as 
if he had tried all the pleasures of life and found 
them vanity. I never saw him seem so near 
happiness as he has seemed to be here." 

** Humph!" mutters Mr. Petherick, "that's 
rather odd, isn't it ? Buttercups and daisies would 
seem scarcely the fare for that kind of man — un- 
less he had some motive for liking the buttercups 
and daisies. Perhaps it's the novelty that pleases 
him. I shouldn't wonder if Nebuchadnezzar en- 
joyed the grass of the field after the barbaric 
splendor of his palace. However, I must con- 
fess your Mr. Lyndhurst is a problem I can't 
solve. Does your husband like him ?" 

" Very much. He is one of our most frequent 
guests." 

At last the day comes for Editha's return. 
She has been at the Priory nearly a month, and 
her presence has done wondere for Ruth — has 
improved her so much that Editha forgets the 
fears which were aroused by her sister's altered 
looks on her arrival. The sisters spend their 
last evening together alone, in confidential talk. 

"Darling, 1 look forward to the delight of 
coming down here to live some day," Editha 
says. "I know that Herman is tired of Lon- 
don, though I can not induce him to believe that 
he is. All his pleasures are monotonous, and 
the life he leads in town is wearing him out. I 
see it too plainly. We are living expensively, 
and his brain is being exhausted by the effort to 
keep pace with our expenditure. If I could per- 
suade him to do widiout the society of a few peo- 
ple who amuse him, the rest would be easy. He 
is by nature a student, and I know that he could 
be as happy as the day is long in Captain Htz- 
gerald's cottage." 

"He has your health and happiness to con- 
sider as well as his own," replies Ruth ; "and I 
know how much better you and baby would be 
in this clear air. I don't think Fulham suits 
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you, dear. Ton were looking ill and worried 
when yoa came. " 

''I- had been anxious about Herman." 

They talk hopefully of the happy life they 
might lead if Herman would but consent to for- 
sake clubs and parties, and be satisfied with a 
bucolic or meditative existence, remote from the 
stir and thrill of crowds. Fair di*eam of a fu- 
ture which is perchance impossible ! It serves 
to make the sisters happy on this their last 
evening. 

Editha departs at noonday on a blazing Sep- 
tember Saturday, accompanied by nurse and 
baby, trunks, baskets, rugs, umbrellas, a basket 
of ferns for her garden, and a huge hamper of 
country produce — quite a train of heavy luggage, 
which occupies one end of the little platform at 
Llandrysak, and throws the two Welsh porters 
into convulsions of excitement and bathes them 
in perspiration. 

The squire and the parson are both in attend- 
ance, and Mrs. Gredby has descended from her 
fastness to offer tribute, in the shape of a large 
fan-shaped nosegay, fragrant with southerawood 
and banked up with hollyhocks, which she calls 
a"bokay." 

.,*' I should like yon to have something to re- 
men&ber. me by when you get home, Miss Edi- 
tha,"she says, '*and the little gentleman like- 
wise, so I've made so bold as to bring you a pair 
of ducks." 

**0h, Mrs. Gredby, the flowers would have 
been enough," remonstrates Editha, as the land- 
lady of the New Inn withdraws the corner of a 
white cloth from her basket, and displays two 
iiinocent beaks hanging pathetically over the 
wicker-work. 

"No, Miss Editha; flowers is very well, but 
you put 'em in a jug on your drawning-room table, 
and you think no more of 'em. They pass clean 
out of your mind. But if you make your dinner 
off a fine pair of ducks, you don't forget them. 
Their very richness makes an impression. You 
allude to them afterward, and say, *The day 
we had Mrs. Gredby's ducks.' They're some- 
thing to look back upon, you see, miss." 

** I shall remember your kindness in any case, 
dear Mrs. Gredby," says Editha, smiling. 

"Yes, miss, and you'll remember them ducks, 
and so will your good gentleman. There hasn't 
been a finer couple killed this year, not within 
forty mile. I reared 'em myself, so I ought to 
know — besides feeding of 'em out of my own 
month when they was weakly." 

Mrs. Gredby expatiates on the baby — a chnb- 
by, rosy-cheeked young gentleman, in a white 
pelisse and small sailor hat ; and anon comes 
ttie train of some half dozen carriages, which is 
to convey Editha to Shrewsbury. She has books 
and papers «to read, she has a basket of Loch- 
withian peaches, and, best of all, she has baby ; 
so the journey can hardly be tedious, thinks the 
squire, as he kisses her and bids her godspeed. 

The journey does seem to her somewhat te- 
dious, in spite of books and baby. Once away 
from Lochwithian, her ardent desire to be home 
makes her restless and impatient — ^inwardly im- 
patient only, for in outward seeming she is all 
gentleness and repose. She is lAot given to shift- 
ing her burden of weariness upon other people's 
shoulders. 

It is nearly a week since she has heard from 



Herman, and that fa6t is sufficient to fill her with 
uneasiness. She feels that she has been too long 
absent from home and duty — feels herself a neg- 
lectful wife, although she has been only obeying 
Herman in prolonging her stay at the Priory. 
How she longs to be with him — to look in ms 
face, to see if he has still that worn, worried look 
which made her wretched before she left home 1 
How she longs to be sitting opposite him in the 
dear little study, pouring out that strong green 
tea which is his* nectar, and listening to his liter- 
ary plans ! Between her and this delight there 
are only so many miles, so many hours ; but her 
impatience grows as the miles and hours lessen. 

There is a delay of two hours at Shrewsbury, 
and it is evening — a breathless evening, with a 
gray thunderous sky — when the train enters the 
terminus. Editha has written to announce her 
coming, and expects to be met at the station by 
Herman after this her first absence. She scans 
the faces on the platform eagerly as the train 
moves past them, but can not see that one face, 
with its bright recognizing look, as she has been 
picturing it to herself throughout the journey. 

He is there, no doubt, she tells herself, though 
not in the outer edge of the crowd. She alights 
hastily, and hardly stops to see that nurse and 
baby make their descent safely, so eager is she 
to find Herman. 

**Lor, mum, you've forgot your traveling- 
bag," says the nurse, plunging back into the car- 
riage, where that treasury of feminine necessi- 
ties has been left in the rack. 

Editha can not think of traveling-bags. She 
is looking for Herman; but among all those 
hard-faced strangers his dear face appeiivs not. 
The blankness sends a pang through her heart. 

"Hadn't we better get a cab, mum?" says 
the nurse. 

"Yes, Jane. I thought Mr. Westray would 
have been here to meet me." 

"And I should have thought so too, mum; 
such a lot of luggage as we've got, and baby get- 
ting so sleepy, poor lamb." 

The " poor lamb" is decidedly fractious. The 
heat, the dust, the long journey, have tried his 
youthful temper. Jane struggles with the dou- 
ble burden of infant and traveling-bag. She has 
the basket with Mrs. Gredby's ducks over her 
arm. "Porter!" she screams, in a shrill, com- 
plaining voice, seeing that Mrs. Westray stands 
helpless, like a suddenly awakened sleep-walker. 

Porters come, and Mrs. Westray's luggage is 
selected from a mountain of trunks, portman- 
teaus, tin baths, japanned bonnet -boxes, and 
hampers, and then it is stacked upon a rickety- 
looking cab, and Editha, with one despairing 
look along the platform, takes her place in the 
vehicle. 

It is a long drive to Fulham — ^a dreary one 
after that disappointment. How dull and murky 
London looks after the dewy freshness, the heav- 
en-soaring hills of Lochwithian — a hateful place 
to return to, assuredly, even though it means 
home ! The long dusty road, the endless pro- 
cession of shabby suburban villas, dust-whitened 
trees, cabs, straw, rags, and rubbish on the dusty 
pavements, sordid shops, ragged-looking omni- 
buses, every thing ugly and poverty-stricken. 

" Why was he not at the station to meet me?" 
That is the question which Mrs. Westray asks 
herself more or less throughout that long jolting 
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joorney. At the least it looks unkind. He is 
dining oot, perhaps, at some social club-dinner ; 
or has gone to see a new play produced at one 
of the theatres — the work of a rival. 

'Mf he had only written to tell me that he 
would be engaged this evening, I should have 
been spared the disappointment," thinks Editba, 
and then reproaches herself for feeling wounded 
by this seeming neglect. 

'*No doubt he has some good reason," she 
tells herself. " He was too busy to come, per- 
haps, and I shall find him at home, at work, and 
expecting me — in his old velvet coat, with books 
thrown about in eveiy direction, and the tea-tray 
among his papers. Or if he has been obliged to 
go out, there will be a note to tell me why, and 
in an hour or two he will be back. I shall just 
have time to change my dusty clothes and see 
baby put to bed before he comes." 

Thus does Editha sprinkle cool patience upon 
her wounded spirit, and when at last the cab 
blunders into shabby old Fulham, whose High 
Street has a look of having been forgotten and 
left behind by the march of progress, she is pre> 
pared to accept things pleasantly, however they 
may fall out, and to give her husband loving 
greeting, even though he should have gone out 
to dinner on this particular Saturday, and not 
gladden her eyes till between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. She will say, like Desdemona, ''Men 
are not gods," and will be content with some- 
thing less than ''such observancy as fits the 
bridal." 

They have turned into the little lane that 
leads to Bridge End House. Every thing has 
the same dull and dnsty look. The gray sky 
darkens with declining day. Putney Church 
clock strikes eight with a dismal clang. Nature 
wears no smile of welcome. The slate-colored 
river frowns. The study blind is down. The 
cabman rings three times before the door is 
opened. 

At last the parlor-maid appears, capless and 
slatternly. She comes slowly to the gate, opens 
it, and begins with a languid air to assist in car- 
rying in the luggage. She brightens a little at 
sight of the ducks and the hamper. 

"Is Mr. Westray at home ?" asks Editha, very 
sure that he is not, since he has not appeared to 
greet her. 

"At home, mum? Oh no, mum. Didn't 
you get his letter ?" 

"What letter?" 

"Telling you that he was going away, mum." 

' * Going away — where ? Has he gone away ?" 

" Yes, mum. He went off to France yester- 
day afternoon quite suddent. He wrote you a 
letter, mum, astin' you to stay with your par 
while he was away, and he told cook and me not 
to expect you for the next three weeks. But I'm 
afraid Selina must have posted the letter too 
late." 

"I had no letter," replies Editha, bearing up 
against this blow with a heroic effort. How cru- 
el, how heartless of him to leave her thus ! What 
temptation that fame or gain can hold out should 
weigh against the anguish she feels at this deser- 
tion ? He has left her — heedless of her fears — 
left her to enter scenes of danger, left her per- 
haps to die. 

"Lor, mum, how white you do look!" says 
Mnrjr Ann, the parlor-maid, who is not without 



compassionate feeling even for that natural ene- 
my, a mistress. " Master said he shouldn't be 
away much above three weeks, and the change 
would do him good. He was looking ill and 
tired, cook and me noticed. But of course, be- 
ing out so late of evenings would make a differ- 
ence." 

"He was out often?" falters Editha, hardly 
knowing what she says. Oh, bitter agony of 
disappointed hope, she feels as if life could nev- 
er seem fair again. 

" Well, yes, 'um. Pretty well every evening. 
It was dull and lonesome, you see, for him at 
home. Houses by the river is lonesome, except 
in the spring, when the laylocks and labumiums 
is in blow." 

Happily there is baby to be thought of. His 
fractiousness increases when he discovers that 
no preparations have been made for his recep- 
tion, that the mattresses have to be dragged out 
of his cot and aired at a hastily lighted fire, and 
that his nursery smells unpleasantly of mottled 
soap. 

Cook has gone to pass the evening with her 
relations. The two young women bustle about, 
and get tea and a rasher for Mrs. Westray, and 
light the lamp in the study. 

Here Editha takes her lonely meal, when baby 
has been cared for and made comfortable. The 
room is just as Herman left it, and speaks to her 
of him: books piled on the floor, the chairs, 
the table; papers scattered every where. His 
pipes, his tobacco-jars on table and mantel-shelf. 
There was a time when he was less disorderly. 
These careless habits tell of a weary mind. 

Hardest of all does it seem to have missed his 
farewell letter. Posted too late for yesterday's 
mail, it will only reach Lochwithian to-morrow 
morning, and can not return to Fulham until 
Monday. All the blank desolate Sunday must 
intervene before she can have his letter, and 
know his reasons for breaking a promise that 
should have been held sacred. He assured her, 
when he laughed at her fears, that he had no idea 
of accepting the Day Star's offer, and in the face 
of that assurance — which o her seemed a prom- 
ise — ^he is gone. She sends for an evening pa- 
per, and tries to make out how things are going 
on at the seat of war. " Our special correspond- 
ent" writes of deadly strife and desolated vil- 
lages in the coolest and airiest manner ; but his 
letter seems all confusion somehow to Editha. 
Krupp guns, skiimishes here, sorties there, the 
prospect of an engagement before long ; French 
generals ; princes of HohenzoUern and Hapsburg 
behaving in the noblest and most gentleman-like 
manner, and the general public being annihilated 
upon scientific principles. Shells, shrapnel, and 
explosives of all kinds flying about in every di- 
rection, even on one's paper as one writes, the 
correspondent insinuates. To-morrow, and Her- 
man will have reached that horrid scene, and the 
Erupp guns and grape and shrapnel will be fly- 
ing about his sacred head. 

Editha would give any thing to see some one 
who has seen him lately — one of his friends, who 
could tell her, in the absence of his letter, what 
urged his sudden departure. There is Mrs. 
Brandreth, for instance ; she wocdd be sure to 
know. 

" I will call upon her after church to-morrow," 
decides Editha. She has never before had her 
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carriage out on a Sunday, but on this occasion 
she orders her brougham for three o'clock. She 
has a feeling that Mrs. Brandreth is a person she 
can only visit in state. 

It is not quite pleasant to her to call upon 
Myra, for though she has never acknowledged 
the fact even to herself, there is a faint dislike 
or distrust of that accomplished woman in her 
mind. But she can not call upon her husband's 
bachelor friends — those happy-go-lucky artists or 
literary men in Thistle Grove or South Eetising- 
ton — and she is very anxious to see some one 
who has seen Herman just before his departure ; 
80 she vanquishes that undefined feeling of reluct- 
ance, and drives to Kensington Gore. 

She has been careful to put on her most be- 
coming dress, her prettiest bonnet. Her gloves 
are fresh ; every detail of her toilet is perfect. 
There is nothing of the forsaken Ariadne about 
her. • 

This happens to be her first visit to the house 
in Kensington Gore. She has been asked often, 
but to Sunday dinners and Sunday musical even- 
ings — symposia she disapproves.. 

Mrs. Brandreth is at home ; indeed she rare- 
ly stirs outside her door on Sunday after ten- 
o'clock matins at a ritualistic temple in the neigh- 
borhood. '* A day upon which small tradesmen 
drive their families about in tax-carts is a time 
for decent people to stay in-doors," she remarks, 
when any one suggests a Sabbath airing. 

Mrs. Westray is taken up to the drawing-room 
— a room that has a cheerful glow winter or sum- 
mer. The curtains and chair covers are of a 
rich amber, the carpet deep brown shaded to pale 
yellow. These amber tones set off the ebony 
tumiture, the majolica vases and plateaus of deep- 
est blue, the water-colored landscapes on the 
warm dove-colored walls. 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated in the small inner 
room, among ferns and flowers which give a de- 
licious coolness to the atmosphere. She is not 
alone. Lord Earlswood lolls upon one of the 
amber satin chairs, turning the leaves of the Con- 
noisseur languidly, as if he were looking vainly 
for some article within the limits of his capacity. 
He spends the greater part of his Sundays in at- 
tendance upon Myra. He has very little to say 
to her, and has no appearance of enjoying him- 
self; but he comes and he stays, and she finds 
that it is impossible to enjoy a Sunday without 
this infliction. ^ 

Mrs. Brandreth receives Editha rapturously. 
Lord Earlswood abandons the Connoisseur^ and 
shakes hands languidly, with a gentleman-like 
melancholy, as a man too deeply afflicted by the 
burden of life to assume the mockery of smiles. 

"My dear Mrs. Westray, how good of you!" 
cries Myra. *'What a pleasant surprise! I 
thought you were to be in Wales for the next six 
weeks. Your husband told me so." 

Editha explains the tardily posted letter. 

"And you came home and found him gone!" 
exclaims Myra. "What a disappointment!" 

" London so empty too," interjects Lord Earls- 
wood ; " positively disgusting. Met seven ftien 
between Pall MaU and Whitehall yesterday — I 
counted 'em — and four of them looked like gov- 
ernment clerks." 

"It was a disappointment,'* replies Editha, 
gently, nay, almost cheerfully. She has not come 
here to wear the willow. " But if the change 



does Herman good I must not complain. There 
is no danger, I suppose ?" she adds, anxiously, 
looking at his lordship as the higher authority. 

" Oh dear, no, I think not," says Lord Earls- 
wood. "Newspaper correspondents never get 
shot — not in Europe, you know. In China they 
shoot all kinds of fellows — diplomatic, civil, any 
thing you like. But I fancy these German b^- 
gars will respect the press. Wouldn't like to see 
themselves cut up in the Radical papers — pq)ere 
that write about the Millennium, and universal 
peace, and the lion lying down with the what's- 
its-name, and that kind of thing." 

Editha takes what comfort she can from this 
speech, and turns to Myra. She has a great 
opinion of that lady's worldly wisdom, and though, 
she has not been able to like her, respects her in- 
dustry and cleverness. 

" Did you see Herman shortly before he left?" 
she asks. 

" He dined here last Sunday ; but he had not 
then decided on accepting the Day Star people's 
ofler, though I know it tempted him." 

"And he left on Friday. He must have de- 
cic|ed very quickly at last" 

"A fellow told me that the jDay iS^ar doubled 
their terms," says Lord Earlswood, "and West- 
ray couldn't withstand the filthy lucre." 

Editha blushes painfully. That expensive 
housekeeping is alone to blame for his need, of 
money. 

"I do not think money had much to do with 
Mr. Westray's decision, " says Myra. * * I believe, 
he wanted change of scene and occupation. He 
was tired and bored. I never saw him looking 
so ill. I was one among his friends who advised 
him to accept the newspaper people's offer. Any 
thing was better than to see him grinding on at 
the same mill forever." 

This stabs Editha to the heart. She grows a 
little paler than before, but gives no other token, 
of her wound. Lord Earlswood rises and fidgets, 
about the front drawing-room, only divided from 
the inner temple by amber curtains. He is seen 
through the draperied archway roaming listlessly, 
looking at the pictures,' opening the show-books, 
generally at a loss what to do with himself. 

" Did you hear how long he was to be away ?" 
Editha asks. 

"Not definitely. I don't suppose he had any 
idea as to time. It might be a question of weeks 
or of months." 

"If it is a question of months, I shall go to 
him," says Editha. 

" My dear Mrs. Westray, impossible ! A man 
moving about here and there, at the seat of war 
— how could he be burdened with a wife ? I can 
quite understand your anxiety, but you will see 
that in such a position he must be unfettered." 

"Yes, I suppose so," Editha answers, sadly. 
" I must be patient. Good-by, Mrs. Brandreth. 
I thought you would be able to tell me more, 
perhaps. But I shall get Herman's letter to- 
morrow." 

"You are not going to run away directly? 
You must stay and dine with me. I have some 
charming people coming — an Italian poet and 
his wife— quite in a friendly way. Lord Earls- 
wood will stay, perhaps, and Mr. Tollemy may 
drop in, but no one else. Do stop." 

"You are very kind ; but I am too anxious. 
I shall be happier at home with baby." 
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Myra averts her face lest Mr8.Westra7 should 
see the scorn that curls her lip at this remark. 
Of all things weak in woman Mrs. Brandreth 
most despises baby-worship. 

"You won't be persuaded? Tm so sorry. 
And you will go home and drink tea all the 
evening, and cry over baby, instead of making 
yourself happy here, as you might if you chose. 
That is the great difference between men and 
women. Women nurse their troubles and make 
much of them ; men thrust their worries out-of- 
doors, and keep them there until they're strong 
enough to climb in at the window." 

Mrs: Westray is not to be persuaded, and de- 
parts, feeling very little happier for her visit to 
Kensington Gore. 

- "Poor thing," murmurs Myra, languidly, as 
Lord Earlswood comes prowling through the cur- 
tained archway, like a mentallv exhausted wild 
beast^ " how miserable she is! 

If other people*^ misfortunes, in a general way, 
are not without a flavor of sweetness to poor hu- 
manity, what wicked rapture must this woman 
feel as she gloats over the agonv of that soul 
whose happiness she has envied, whose innocence 
and purity she has hated for two slow joyless 
years — slow, though they have been as a tri- 
umphal procession to the temple of fame ; joy- 
less, though they have been filled to overflowing 
with what the world calls pleasure ! 

"Tes, she does seem cut up," replies Lord 
Earlswood, with a meditative air. " Rather un- 
kind of Westray to go off like that." 

" I dare say he was thoroughly tired of his 
home, or he wouldn't have gone." 

" Tired of his liome, and with such a pretty 
wife ! I thought it was a love-match." 

"Love-matches are bad wear when a man 
manies a fool." 

"Is she a fool, do you think ? I fancied she 
had a sensible look. I can't say I've ever heard 
her say any thing clever. She doesn't burst into 
puns, and she isn't satirical, you know. But I 
should have given her credit for good sense. 
Looks as if she could make a pudding or sew 
on a button — good style too. Well, I'll go and 
look in at Tattersall's, and then go and* dress for 
dinner. I hope these Italian people talk En- 
glish ?" 

"Admirably." 

** Jolly clever of them, isn't it ? I never could 
manage modern languages. I suppose it's from 
being overdosed with the classics when I was a 
boy." 

" And yet I seldom hear yon indulge in Greek 
or Latin," remarks Myra, smiling. 

" No ; nothing so caddish as a fellow quoting 
Plato or Cicero. Only fit for a newspaper man 
or an Irish member. Au plaisir" 

And with this fragment of a modern language 
Lord Earlswood departs, to loaf at the great 
horse-mart for the next hour or so, to smoke a 
cigar or two, drink a soda-and-brandy or two, 
yawn over the sporting weeklies, and at eight 
o'clock re-appear in Mrs. Brandreth's drawing- 
room, faultlessly arrayed in evening dress of Pu- 
ritan simplicity — no studs, no chain, no trinket 
— black and white, like a mourning letter. 

Relieved of his lordship's unenlivening pres- 
ence, Mrs. Brandreth paces the larger drawing- 
room though tfullv. Her eyes shine with a wicked 
"nvAlsmisery is very sweet — the wine 



of life — sweet almost as that cup which the same 
rival snatched from her lips. 

" Revenge is almost as good as love," she tells 
herself 

. She knows a good deal more about Herman 
than she has chosen to tell Herman's wife. She 
knows that he has left England because his af- 
fairs are in confusion, because he is in desper- 
ate need of money, and that let him do his utter- 
most it will go hard with him to stave ofi^ ruin. 
She knows that the pretty house by the river is a 
perilous abode just now, and she means to make 
it more perilous if she can. Hatred so deep as 
hers is not to be satisfied by the temporary sev- 
erance of husband and wife. She would see 
them patted forever. And far away in the dim 
future, beyond their parting, Hope beckons 
boldly. 

"Ue has found out his mistake long ago," 
she tells herself. "He comes to me for counsel ; 
he comes to me for amusement. That pretty 
piece of simplicity wearies him. He loved me 
fii*st — loved me when his heart was young and 
fresh and ardent. He will love me last." 

A Venetian mirror, framed in Sevres biscuit, 
stands before the open window in the full bright 
sunshine. She catches sight of her face in the 
glass. Oh, cruel lines which passion and art 
have wrought there ! — art being with her a kind 
of spurious passion. She is no longer young. 

"But I am famous and I am rich, she tells 
herself. " People say I am handsome still ; and 
in spite of those lines I am not thirty — not too 
old to be loved again, not too old to be happy." 

" Mr. Lyndhurst," announces the servant ; and 
if the spirit of evil had been ushered into that 
amber drawing-room his arrival could not have 
seemed to Myra more appropriate. 

They shake hands with a cordial air — ^always 
on the best possible terms, knowing each other so 
thoroughly, and respecting in each other the 
highest modem development of the principle of 
evil. 

" Where have you been hiding yourself all this 
time? And how well you are looking!" ex- 
claims Myra, in a breath. 

" I have been in Wales." 

* ' Indeed 1 What part of Wales ?" 

" Within an hour's drive of Lochwithian Pri- 
ory. Mrs. Westray's father has been very civil, 
and I have enjoyed the sweets of domesticity un- 
der his respegtable roof " 

** You are a most extraordinary man." 

" Extraordinary because I go out of the beaten 
tracks in search of happiness ! I have trodden 
the dusty high-roads in the morning of life, and 
have had enough of the dust and bustle and sun- 
shine. Aftenioon has come, and I prefer the 
shade of silent woods. I did not think it was 
in my nature to be as happy as I have been at 
Lochwithian." 

" What a pity there should be any impediment 
to your happiness assuming a permanent form ! 
These glimpses of Paradise must be trying to a 
man of your temperament," says Myra, with a 
sneer. " What do you think of Mr. Westray 
having run away from domestic felicity ?" 
- "1 heard of it last night at the Agora. Have 
yon any idea as to his reasons for leaving En- 
gland?" 

' " I believe he owes more money than he finds 
it quite convenient to pay, and has some idea of 
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arranging matters with his creditors more easily 
from a distance. He said something to me 
ahont having raised money by a bill of sale on 
his furniture; but he seemed to apprehend no 
immediate danger from that. " 
■ Hamilton Lyndhurst smiles, a slow compla- 
cent smile. 

'*Yes, I know something about that bill of 
sale/* he says. 

" You don't mean that you — ** 
• '* I know the people who hold it. A bad lot, 
rather. Foolish fellow, Westray, to put him- 
self in the power of that kind of vermin. But 
your geniuses will hazard ruin in the future to 
escape trouble in the present. I think our friend 
Westray has pretty nearly drained his resources. 
He has had money in advance from his publish- 
er, I know. Rather bad for poor Mrs. Westray 
if the bill of sde should be acted upon wh^e he 
is away." • 

'*You mean that it would make her home- 
less ?" 

"Precisely." 

" She would go back to her father. " 

"Do you think so? Now I believe she is 
just the woman whose pride would prevent her 
doing that. Those high-principled, strong-mind- 
ed women have the pride of Lucifer. No, she 
has married for love, and will stand true to her 
colors through good or ill ; or else — " 

"Or else what?" asks Myra, as he pauses 
meditatively. 

"Lose her head, and accept the first haven 
that offers." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

"Yonr beauty is no beauty to him now: 
A conmion chance— right well I know it— palled ; 
For I know men : nor will you win him back, 
For the man*B love once gone never returns. 

• • • • • • • 

Why droops my Celia? 

Thou hast, in place of a base husband, found 

A worthy lover 1" 

MoNDAT morning brings the letter which has 
been traveling to and fro since Friday — not a 
long letter or an altogether satisfactory one, but 
a letter of explanation in some sort, written as 
if every word had been wrung out of the writer 
unwillingly. 

- " You will blame me, dearest, I fear, for the 
step I am taking," writes Herman, after a simple 
announcement of his determination ; * * but I have 
reasons — reasons of a purely business nature — 
which render the act a wise one. First and fore- 
most, I shall make more money in a few weeks 
than I could earn at home. Secondly, I find 
myself in actual need of change of scene and oc- 
cupation. My pen flags, my work grows dis- 
tasteful to me. I want the revivifying influence 
of active life. 

" I am sorry to say we have not been doing 
so well this year as 1 could have wished. The 
house and stable have run away with more mon- 
ey than I have been able to earn, and we are 
deeper in debt than I was at all aware of till I 
iield a little review of matters the other day. 
However, we shall tide on somehow, no doubt. 
Mrs. Brandreth will remit you my share of her 
profits weekly while I am away ; and although 
the business is not particnlarly good at this time 



'of year, there will be no doubt enough money to 
enable you to carry on the war in my absence. 
I do not know exactly when she means to close 
the theatre, but I imagine the season will last 
some time longer. When I come back we will 
take counsel together, and plan some kind of re-^^ 
trenchment. We might let our house furnished, 
and live abroad for a year or two. We can at 
any rate get rid of the carnage and horses as 
you proposed. Of course the world will say I 
have lost my hold upon the public, and that my 
last books have been failures. I must resign 
myself to that. After all, what the world says 
of a man never yet made his finger ache. Bat 
how many a heart-ache the slave of opinion gives 
himself! 

"It will be wisest, and in every way best, for 
you to remain at the Priory while I am away, 
dearest. You will be safe there from all possi- 
bility of annoyance from importunate creditors, 
should any of mine take it into their heads to be 
importunate, which I do not anticipate. The 
squire and Ruth will be delighted to have you, 
the little one will wax fat and strong, and you 
will be happy among your native hills and your 
faithful old pensioners, to say nothing of your 
dear Mr. Petherick. I shall be happy in know- 
ing that your life is sheltered and serene. 

"You shall hear from me, dearest, as often as 
possible, and the Day Star will give you a de- 
tailed account of my adventures. I shall take 
care that it is sent you regularly. This struggle 
is more deadly, more appalling, than I can .tell 
you. How small our petty troubles and money 
difficulties appear before this conflict of two great 
nations, one of which must pay the cost of this 
hideous raree-show ! 

'* God bless you, dear one, and remember that 
near or far, absent or present, I am ever your 
fond and faithful husband, 

" Herman Westray." 
• 

There is comfor^. in the letter, for it breathes 
unchanged Afiection, and that vague fear which 
has afflicted E^itha in the last two days — the 
fear that she has suflei'ed some lessening of her 
husband'e love^is banished. Money difficulties 
are light as thistle-down in the faithful wife's 
mind. If their need of help were more desper- 
ate than she supposes it can be, papa and Ruth 
would help them. There is a home always for 
them at Lochwithian. Her own little income — 
in a worldly woman's estimation barely enough 
to pay the dress-maker — is a barrier between 
them and want. She will welcome poverty if 
it biings about a change in their mode of exist- 
ence — obliges Herman to dispense with clubs 
and evening parties, reconciles him perhaps to 
Welsh retirement; that pretty house and gar- 
den on the side of the hill, the water-fall sound- 
ing his evening lullaby, the sky-lark's glad caril- 
lon awakening him at morn. 

She answers her husband's letter lovingly, du- 
tifully ; breathes not a word of reproach, dwells 
not upon her own griefs, or the sharp pang of 
disappointment which made her coming home so 
bitter. 

"I should have staid at Lochwithian had 
your letter reached me in time, dear Herman," 
she writes, after tenderest entreaties that he will 
be careful of his precious person, run no risk 
that can possibly be avoided, shun damp beds 
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and shot and shell; '*bat as I have returned I 
shall remain here, and see what I can do in my 
small way toward the lessening of our household 
expenses. I have given Files a month's wages 
and sent her about her business, for I have dis- 
covered that she is a most extravagant person, 
and has been cheating us systematically all along. 
She was quite indignant at having to go, and 
said she had worked like a galley-slave for us. 
Selina has told me an immense deal about her, 
which if true is most shocking, and it is a pity 
Selina had not the courage to tell me while Files 
was with us. Mary Ann I have also dispatched, 
as we can manage very well without a parlor- 
maid, especially if we give fewer dinner parties 
in future. The horses and carriages yon will of 
course sell directly you come home. Believe 
me I shall not feel the loss of them. Nothing 
would delight me so much as to let our house 
and live near papa and Buth for a year or two ; 
but if the idea of life among our hills is disagree- 
able to you, I should be quite resigned to living 
abroad ; indeed, you know that 1 have traveled 
so little that a Continental life would have all the 
charm of novelty for me. The narrowing of our 
circumstances would not distress me in the least, 
dearest, did I not fear — no, I will be candid, and 
say did I not know — that my careless house- 
keeping has impoverished you. 1 have trusted 
too much to strange servants, believing that 
they would be as honest as the dear good creat- 
ures who have lived half their lives at the Pri- 
ory. Ruth has opened my eyes to my folly, and 
I mean to be a much better housekeeper in fu- 
ture. She has found me a good honest girl as 
eook, and I hope when you return you wUl find 
our expenditure considerably reduced." 

Thus cheerily, affectionately, dutifully, writes 
the wife, without one complaint of the loneli- 
ness which weighs very heavily upon her in these 
bright autumn days, when every one — including 
the baker's wife and children and the butcher's 
small family— is deserting dusty Fulham for 
shingly beaches and fair stretches of golden sand 
npon the southeastern coast. Very long are the 
days at Bridge End House, despite Mrs. West- 
ray's endeavors to find respite and forgetfulness 
from her favorite authors in Herman's study, 
where she dusts eveiy book, and arranges every 
knickknack with loving care. Even that inex- 
haustible delight, the baby, palls upon her a lit- 
tle in these long days. There are moments when 
her spirits are not in tune with that glad young 
babbler, when she has not vitality enough to be 
a horse, or an elephant, or a wolf, as the exigen- 
cies of the game demand ; when she lacks even 
power to tell that elementary story of the boy 
who was naughty and rebelled against his nurse, 
or the boy who was good and was largely re- 
warded with sponge-cake. 

Thinking- of Herman, fearing for Herman, 
wondering about Herman, fill her empty days. 
She will not drive in the Park, for she has an 
nncomfortable feeling that the carriage belongs 
rather to her husband's creditors than to herself, 
and that she has no right to the enjoyment of 
it ; she fancies that an^ tradesmen may point 
at her as she passes by with her high-stepping 
horses, shining golden-bay in the autumn sun- 
light. Even the house accounts have fallen into 
' within the last few months. Weekly 
' bare been superseded by occasional 



checks on account, and the result of this sys- 
tem is a heavy balance against Mr. Westray in 
the books of butcher and grocer, dair3rman and 
baker, to say nothing of the corn-merchant, who 
has been rather troublesome of late, and who 
has called more than once to inquire when Mr. 
Westray will be home. 
■ On the last of these visits, as he pnts his ques- 
tion in a loud and angry tone, the study door 
opens, and Editha appears, pale and anxious- 
looking. That sweet sad face is not a re-assur- 
ing countenance for a creditor to behold. 

** Mr. Westray will be home in a few weeks at 
latest, Mr. Mincer," she says, quietly. '* I am 
sorry you should have to wait for your money." 

*^ So am I, ma'am," answers the man, gloomi- 
ly, but in a less savage tone than he had used to 
the maid just now. '* I've got a heavy bill to 
make up, and I want Mr. Westray's money for 
it. I thought I was safe enough in letting his 
account run — that my money was as good as if 
it was in the bank. But money in the bank'a 
no use if you can't get it when you want it. 
That's where it is, you see, ma'am. Your coach- 
man sends round to me for two quarter of oats 
and half a load of hay this morning, as cool aa 
you please ; but I ain't a-going to supply nothink 
more without the monev." 

** Yon shall have the money, then, Mr. Min- 
cer. The horses must be fed while we have 
them. You shall be paid ready money for every 
thing in future. If youll send me a bill with the 
things that my coachman ordered it shall be paid 
on delivery." 

'* Well, ma'am, you can't say fairer than that," 
replies the corn-merchant, softened if not satis- 
fied. *' But I should be very glad of fifty pound 
on account to help meet that bill. My creditors 
won't wait." 

Home without Herman, and with this shadow 
of debt hanging over it like a pall, is home no 
longer. Editha's spirits sink to their lowest ebb. 
She is fhll of fears for Herman in the present. 
Cheerily as she writes to him shells not without 
fear for him in the future. She knows not what 
ruin may be descending upon him, what powei^ 
exasperated creditors may have to assail and in- 
jure him, what disgrace insolvency may not in- 
volved—his honor, his good name, perhaps, for- 
ever forfeited by the imprudence of the last two 
years. 

Of poverty in the abstract thiis fond wife has 
no terror. She can fancy no lot sweeter than 
humble fortune with the man she loves — an ex- 
istence narrowed by narrow means to simplest 
domesticity; a life spent among the hills and 
woods and quiet villages of Wales, far from all 
that makes life costly. But the shame of debts 
unpaid is horrible to her mind. That brief in- 
terview with the disappointed corn -merchant 
was sharpest agony. 

Her two servants, the nurse-maid Jane and 
house-maid Selina, behave very well at this junct- 
ure, as servants generally do in time of trouble. 
They know that a cloud lowers upon the house, 
and are curiously gentle and sympathetic, com- 
passionating the young mistress who has never 
spoken an unkind word to them, and secretly 
angry with their master for his absence in this 
time of embarrassment. Selina even deigns tp 
keep the kitchen clean unassisted by a char- 
woman. 
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So time slips on for ten days. Herman's let- 
ters appear almost daily in the Day Star, full 
of life and sparkle, graphic description, and 
sharp observation, which delight the readers of 
the great journal, Editha reads them with 
tears in her eyes. How clever he is ! what 
vigor, what vivacity in his writing! And how 
happy he seems amidst the bustle and excite- 
ment of war — how unconscious of danger, how 
indifferent to deprivation ! 

Ten days, which seem like ten weeks. Editha 
has hardly stirred from the house since her Sun- 
day afternoon call at Mrs. Brandreth's. A little 
walk in the garden with baby is her only exer- 
cise. The leaves are beginning to change color 
already; a few of the earliest fall across her path 
as she walks. Steamers crowded with happy 
Cockneys come aground in the twilight, or go 
puffing and panting triumphantly by, as if they 
never had got agronnd in their lives. The noble 
expanse of Thames mud has a melancholy look 
at low tide. The lights of Putney twinkle less 
cheerily than of old. Dismal hour betwixt day 
and night, when it is too light for lamps or can- 
dles, and the evening gray is peopled with sad- 
dest thoughts. 

It is in this dreary pause between light and 
darkness that the first note of ruin sounds in 
£ditha*s ears. She is walking in the garden 
after her solitary tea-dinner, looking hopelessly 
at the darkening river, and thinking of the good 
days gone — the first spring and summer of her 
wedded life, when the world seemed full of joy. 
A stealthy-sounding footstep startles her, and 
she turns suddenly. It is only Selina, coming 
toward her with a cautious step and a scared ex- 
pression of countenance. 

*'0h, if you please, ma'am, there's a gentle- 
man and a man wants to see you ; and I'm afraid 
it's something wrong, for tney said something 
about taking possession of the place." 

** What do you mean, Selina ?" 

"Well, I'm afraid, ma'am, they're something 
in the way of "bailiffs. My last master but one 
was subject to bailiffs; they used to come in 
once in three months as regular as the water- 
rate ; and these have azackly the same look. I 
don't know whether it's the cut of their clothes 
or the way they wears their 'ats, but you may 
pretty well know 'em any wheres." 

Editha has a vague idea that bailiffs are the 
bandogs of the fiend Debt, but hasn't the faint- 
est notion as to the working of the institution. 

She goes quietly to meet her doom, whatever 
it may be. In the dining-room she finds a large 
and florid gentleman with a nose, a beard, two 
black side curls of the Newgate-knocker pattern, 
and a demonstrative watch-chain. This gentle- 
man is seated in an easy attitude on the corner 
of the dining table. His humble companion 
stands aloof, hat in hand. The hat is greasy of 
aspect, and overflows with a large red cotton 
handkerchief. This lowly follower of the dooms- 
man has a deprecatory expression of counte- 
nance, as of one accustomed to be despised — 
one to whom the process of being kicked out of 
doors is not positively unknown. 

The florid gentleman with the watch-chain is 
elaborately civil. He explains in a d^bonnaire 
way the motive of his intrusion. There is a lit- 
tle bill of sale on Mr. Westray's furniture — quite 
« friendly thing ; but even between friends busi- 



ness is business. The amount is eleven hundred 
and odd pounds, and in the event of Mrs. West- 
ray not being ready to pay that sum, the d^ 
bonnaire gentleman is hera to take possession of 
the aforesaid furniture by his minion, the man 
with the sleek hat. 

*' I think it will be more agreeable for all par- 
ties for me to leave the man," says the pleasant- 
spoken gentleman. " It will give you and Mr. 
Westray time to look about you. You'll find 
Cruncher the quietest creature. Give him a comer 
to sit in — the back kitchen, or the scullery if yon 
like ; let him smoke his pipe ; give him his vict- 
uals regular — he's rather a heavy feeder. Crunch- 
er — and he'll be as happy as the day is long. 
There isn't a more harmless fellow going. Yon 
won't know he's in the house." . 

The sheriff's officer having thus inducted his 
representative, takes a gracious leave of Mrs. 
Westray, whose beauty has evidently impressed 
his sensitive nature. He lingers a little to ad- 
mire the Pompeian drawing-room, and is elabo- 
rately civil, with a shade of friendliness which 
offends Editha'a pride. She tells Selina to show 
the gentleman out in the midst of his panegyric 
on her taste in upholstery. 

"Pity to break up such a nice place," he says; 
'*but no doubt Mr. Westray will find it easy to 
settle this little affair. A gentleman so popular 
with the public can't have much difficulty in find- 
ing a thousand or so. Nice thing that last play 
of his at the Frivolity ! I went to see it three 
times. That Mrs. Brandreth's a stunner!" 

Editha turns her back upon the man with a 
shudder. She feels as if some paiticularly loath- 
some member of the snaky tribe had crawled 
into her once happy home. The door closes on 
the well-dressed executor of the law; but the 
humbler bandog remains, still standing meekly 
just inside the dining-room door, sleeking that 
oleaginous hat of his with his moist palm. 

**0h, Selina, what are we to do?" exclaims 
Editha, hopelessly. If the officers of doom had 
come to convey her by water to her Majesty's 
Tower, to languish in some stony cell till she was 
brought out to die, she could feel no deeper de- 
spair. *' What are we to do with that horrid 
man ?" she asks, piteously. 

** Lor, ma'am, you needn't trouble about him," 
replies Selina, cheeringly; ** leave him to me. 
They^re manageable enough, poor things! I'll 
give him a bit of cold Irish stew for supper, and 
let him sit with me and Jane. He looks a harm- 
less creature, though he might be cleaner.'* 

'*I don't suppose there is any harm in him,** 
says Editha, almost in tears ; '* but to think of 
his being in the same house with baby!" 

Selina tells the law's minion to follow her 
down stairs. She speaks to him sharply and 
authoritatively, as if he had been some dilapi- 
dated old person hired to clean the boots, and he 
obeys submissively, feeling himself very low down 
upon the social ladder. 

Editha goes up to the nursery, and has her 
boy's crib brought down to her own room. The 
nurse can make up a bed for herself in the adja- 
cent dressing-room, so as to be close at hand. 
If that shabby old man lurking in the basement 
were a member of the vampire tribe, and likely 
to prowl up stairs after midnight intent on suck- 
ing her infant's blood, Mrs. Westray could hard- 
ly dread him more than she does. She isu little 
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more easy in her mind when yonng George Ed- 
ward's crib is established beside her bed, the baby 
lips moving softly in placid sleep. With the door 
of her bedroom locked on the inside, and the 
nurse keeping guard in the dressing-room, she 
feels that her darling is safe. This is her cita- 
del ; here even debt can hardly assail her. 

She looks round at the bright pretty furniture 
with a sigh. To think that any one else — some 
low common man, perhaps — should hold a legal 
instrument giving him power to seize upon these 
things, to devastate this tasteful home, to send 
his grimy custodian into her house, to squat 
there toad-like till the law*s delay be ended and 
the hour of ruin come ! What is to be done ? 
she asks herself by-and-by, when her spirits are 
a little calmer. That good girl Selina has 
brought her a cup of tea, and has comforted her 
with the assurance that the man in possession is 
a very good sort of person, and is making him- 
self agreeable down stairs. 

** I've made him up a bed in the housekeeper's 
room, ma'am ; for I thought you wouldn't like 
to have him up stairs," says the thoughtful Se- 
lina. 

*' How good you are !" is all Editha can reply. 

** Lor, ma'am, I can't bear to see you in trou- 
ble ! Such a kind mistress as you've been, never 
interfering, nor nothing ! I'm sure I should have 
upped and told you about Mrs. Files giving away 
the victuals if I'd thought you couldn't a^brd to 
be cheated ; but seeing you and master so care- 
less like, I fancied it didn't matter. And it's so 
unpleasant for one servant to tell upon another. " 

** You are a good girl, Selina, and I hope youll 
stay with me wherever we go. We must be more 
careful in future ; for you see we are poor peo- 
ple. My income is a very small one, and your 
master has to work for his li>ing.'* 

** Writing books," says Selina, with a dubious 
air ; /' that seems easy work enough as long as 
the thoughts come into your head. But it must 
make his hand ache holding the pen so long, I 
should think. I've often wondered he doesn't 
have an amanuisance." 

Trouble makes the kindly Selina a shade fa- 
miliar, but she means well She runs down stairs 
to fetch nurse's supper, that custodian of infancy 
being no more permitted to leave her sleeping 
charge than if she were set to watch an alembic 
in which carbon was crystallizing into diamond. 

Editha stands at the window looking at the 
moon-lit river — very beautiful now — muddy shore 
and tree and tower all glorified by the moon. 
She tries to think what is to be done — how money 
is to be found to pay this unknown creditor who 
holds dominion over her household treasures. 
To let the house furnished, or to remove the 
furniture to a smaller and less expensive house, 
would be only retrenchment. But to see these 
goods and chattels taken forcible possession of 
by a creditor would mean ignominy. 

Upward of eleven hundred pounds ! Can she 
ask her father for such a sum ? No, that is im- 
possible. She knows that the squire finds it as 
much as he can do to maintain that large house- 
hold at the Priory ; to find money for repairs 
and necessary improvements ; to keep his estate 
and all appertaining thereto in fit order, to be 
transferred by-and-by to his eldest son. He has 
to help his sons, who have large families and 
email profeasioaai incomes. No, pride and good 



feeling alike forbid any appeal to her father. 
She has married the husband of her choice ; siie 
has disappointed the squire's dearest hopes by 
that marriage. Only the other day he spoke re- 
gretfully, reproachfully even, of her refusal of 
Vivian Hetheridge. No, she can not ask her fa- 
ther for eleven hundred pounds, even if there 
were any likelihood of his having such a sum at 
his disposal. . Ruth's income is like her own, 
something less than two hundred a year from 
trust money under her mother's settlement, not 
to be anticipated or disposed of; so there can be 
no help from Ruth. These two people make Mi*s. 
Westray's little world. She has no one else to 
look to. 

*' Perhaps Herman will be able to raise the 
money quite easily when he comes home," she 
thinks, more hopefully. 

iShe writes him a long letter that night, telling 
him what has happened, and entreating him to 
return as soon as possible. She has thoughts 
of telegraphing to him, but on deliberation pre- 
fer the slower mode of a letter. A telegram 
with such unpleasant news might be too severe a 
shock. . She would spare him pain if possible. 

The night drags itself through, sleepless for 
Editha. IShe lies broad awake thinking of these 
new difficulties — money difficulties, unknown to 
her hitherto. Morning comes with its garish 
light and the accustomed household sounds. She 
rises a little later than usual, too hopeless almost 
to face the day's dull round. Baby has been 
crawling over her more or less since six o'clock, 
playing at wild beasts on the pillow, and making 
a lion's den of the curtains. Selina brings her 
a cup of tea and the agreeable tidings that the 
** old gentleman" has slept very well, and has eat- 
en the best part of a half-quartern loaf for break- 
fast. 

Anon comes the excitement of baby's bath, 
with various aquatic and acrobatic peiformances 
attendant thereupon, splashings and climbings 
and clamberings ; baby's breakfast, and then 
nurse and baby sally forth, baby enthroned in 
his perambulator for a promenade in the episco- 
pal garden. Editha is alone, and will be alone 
till baby's dinner-time. She goes down to Her- 
man's study, her chosen retreat, and tries to find 
solace in his books. 

She opens a volume of Sir Thomas Browne, 
and reads listlessly for a little while, and anon 
seeks comfort in one of Taylor's sermons. How 
calmly they philosophized, these sages of old, as 
if trouble or sorrow never came near them, save 
as a subject for meditation, a thesis to write upon ! 
Did they ever know real heart-ache? she won- 
ders. These meditators upon tombstones, these 
anatomizers of melancholy, or even this Jeremy 
Taylor, the most eloquent of all, who tries to phi- 
losophize the sting out of sorrow and death. 
To-day, in her own depth of anguish, it seems 
to Editha as if these sages were chiefly intent 
on the exhibition of their learning and the state- 
ly march of their sentences. 

**Let me read some one who has suffered," 
she says, impatiently, closing Burton's famous 
treatise— one of the books that always lies on 
Herman's writing-table side by side with Mon- 
taigne and La Bruy^re — and taking down Charles 
Lamb. The tenderness, the bright humor, soothe 
her. For nearly an hour she forgets her cares. 
How gayly he wrote, whose life was so full of 
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5adne8s I what sweetness he drew from smallest 
pleasures I How exquisite his appreciation of 
those tranquil domestic joys, those subtle savors 
of household delight, which Coleridge has called 
the *Mnfinitesimals of pleasurable thought and 
genial feeling!" Sweet Elia, the world gave 
thee so little, and thou hast given the world so 
much ! 

The linging of the hall door bell startles Editha 
from the enjoyment of her book. She hears a 
masculine voice, and then Selina opens the study 
door and announces Mr. Lyndhurst. 

Editha*s pale face crimsons as he enters. Not 
for worlds would she have one of Herman's friends 
aware of his degradation, and she has a dim idea 
that the presence, of the man in possessioii must 
make itself felt in the house, a kind of social 
malaria. 

** I am lucky in finding you at home on such 
a fine day," says Mr. Lyndhurst, after the usual 
greetings. 

''Not especially lucky; I am almost always 
at home," answers Editha. 

Mr. Lyndhurst remembers an old familiar story 
of a peerless matron spinning among her maids 
when the fatal visitor came. Domesticity does 
not always mean safety. 

** Westray not yet returned from the seat of 
war r 

*' Not yet," she answers, with a sigh. 

*' And you have no definite announcement of 
his coming?" 

'* No ; but I expect him soon." 

''Indeed. I should have thought he would 
have staid to see the upshot of this business, 
and I fear it will hang long on hand. It must 
be interesting work. Do you «remember my tell- 
ing you he was likely to accept the Day Star 
people's ofier when we were in Wales? You 
thought he would not, but I was right, you see. 
I knew him best." 

" Perhaps you knew his necessities better than 
I did," replies Editha, with dignity. That any 
body should pretend to be her superior in knowl- 
edge of her husband's character is not to be en- 
dured. 

" Well, yes, perhaps that was it. I knew that 
he had difficulties to contend with just at that 
time." 

" I am glad that he went," says Editha, cheer, 
fully. She feels that to seem despondent would 
be to betray the secret of that Frankenstein in 
the basement. " He writes in excellent spirits. 
The change will do him good; and when he 
comes back, I have reason to hope that he will 
consent to our ^oing to live in the countiy. 
There is a house near Lochwithian — I showed it 
to you one day, by-the-bye — which I have set my 
heart upon making our home." 

" For a fortnight ?" 

"For always. With an occasional visit to 
London, of course." 

" My dear Mrs. Westray, your husband would 
be melancholy mad after the first month. He 
has not what Bulwer Lytton calls the rural tem- 
perament. He is dependent upon society for his 
pleasures. He likes books well enough as a 
means, but learning is not the end of his life. 
He likes men and women better than books, and 
is more an observer than a thinker. His well- 
spring of invention would dry up if you took him 
away from the clubs ; his fountain of imagina- 



! tion would cefise to. flow if you shut him out of 
the theatres. In' a word, he is not a literary 
creator, but a literary photographer." 

"I am sorry his friend should rank him so 
low," says Editha, wounded. . 

':' My candor offends you, yet I meant to. praise. 
What can be a happier exercise of genius than 
to supply the want of one's age ? The desire of 
our age is to see itself in a glass. We have -ex- 
ploded the historical novel, the legendary novel, 
the romantic novel. We don't want Greeks ot 
Romans, Saxons or Crusaders. We want oor^ 
selves — our literature, to please us, must be about 
ourselves ; our plays, to amuse us,, must repre- 
sent, ourselves ; our pictures, to be popular,,mu8t 
show us ourselves. Imagine a modem South^ 
sitting down to write Don Roderick or Thalahat 
imagine a publisher's feelings on having the poem 
offered him! Your husband respects the incli- 
nation of his age, and writes of men and women 
he knows. Take him away from his models, 
and you cause the decay of his art. He will be 
writing from memory instead of following the 
inspiration of the horn*.!! 

" Perhaps you are right," replies Editha, with 
a sigh ; " but I am not ready to admit as much. 
I should like Herman to turn his back upon this 
human kaleidoscope, London society, and draw 
upon his imagination. If Scott had given us 
nothing but life in Princes Street, Edinburgh, he 
would not have held a large place in our minds. 
And then I have Herman's health and happiness 
to consider as well as his ancoess as a writer. 
He was looking ill when I leflbMii to go to Loch- 
withian, and I know he has been overworked." 

"There may be other causes as well as over- 
work," says Lyndhurst, thoughtfully. "I be- 
lieve Westray has been worried of late." 

" He has had anxieties about money matters, 
perhaps," says Editha, with a troubled look. 

" I was not thinking of those." 

"Of what, then? Oh, Mr. Lyndhurst, pray 
speak plainly ! If you have the knowledge of 
anxieties which my husband, from mistaken kind- 
ness, conceals from me, do not hesitate to let loe 
know the worst. Ngtbing could make me more 
unhappy than to know I had not shared his 
trouble." 

" There may be trouble which it is impossible 
for you to share — trouble which 1 have no right 
to speak of in your hearing. Do not draw me 
on to say too much, Mrs. Westray. Respect for 
you, sympathy vrith you, may make me false to 
my friend." 

" That can not possibly be. I have no inter- 
est apait from my husband." 

"Of course not; let us say no more," replies 
Lyndhurst, with a confusion of manner which 
puzzles and troubles Editha. 

"Now I know that you are hiding something 
from me, Mr. Lyndhurst," she exclaims, eagerly; 
" I can see it in your face and manner. Some- 
thing has happened since I left London ; you 
know of some trouble that has come upon my 
husband, or that threatens him. If it is a mon- 
ey trouble only, perhaps I know as much as you; 
but if it is any thing else, any thing worse — " 

"Come, then, I'll trust you," replies Lynd- 
hurst, as if moved by a sudden gush of honest 
feeling, "at the risk of seeming a traitor to my 
friend. Yet I shall be no traitor, for he has nev- 
er confided in me. All I know is the result of 
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observation and of accident: your husband is in 
danger." 

''In what danger?" cries Editha, alarmed. 

** In danger of sinning against you beyond re- 
call; in danger of bartering home, peace, hap- 
piness, honor, for a wicked woman's smile; in 
danger of delivering himself over, bound hand 
and foot, to his first love, Myra Brandreth." 

'*His first love 1" 

She repeats the words slowly, pale os death, 
looking at Hamilton Lyndhurst with horror's 
steadfast gaze. 

" His first love!" she says again. ** He nev- 
er loved her, never knew her till she acted in his 
plays. He cares nothing for her except as a 
clever actress, able to carry out his ideas." 

" Did he not — does he not ? Oh, Mrs. West- 
ray, you have indeed been hoodwinked! Did 
he not tell you ? Well, I suppose it's the fash- 
ion to leave these things dark ; yet I thought 
when a man married it was incumbent upon him 
to let his wife know something of his past." 

'^ I know that Herman was engaged to a wom- 
an who was false to him." 

*' But you did not know that the jilt was Mrs. 
Brandreth. He did not tell you the Devonshire 
idyl in full — did not tell you that he and Col- 
onel Clitheroo's daughter were children togeth- 
er, plighted lovers before they were out of their 
teens, and that adverse circumstances, or, in 
other words, empty pockets, alone parted them. 
Those half confidences are a mistake. Had you 
known all, your woman's wit would have found 
some means of keeping him out of reach of bis 
first love — &lse to him, but never forgetful of 
him." 

*'Had I known all, I should have been no 
more afraid of Mrs. Brandreth's influence on my 
husband than I am now," replies Editha, her 
heart aching, pride holding her up. 

**My dear Mrs. Westray, that is what every 
true woman says at the first blush. But if I did 
not think you superior both in sense and courage 
to the generality of women, I should never have 
ventur^ to approach this painful subject. I like 
Westray, and I don't like to see him going head- 
long to his ruin. I revere you, and I can not 
stand by to see you wronged. I am a man of 
the world, and I look at these things front a 
worldly point of view. Your husband's too ev- 
ident devotion to Mrs. Brandreth does not hor- 
rify me as it would your brother the clergyman. 
He would be for going straight ofi^to the lawyers 
and asking for a judicial separation. I look upon 
the whole thing as a social mistake — one of those 
follies which shipwreck lives, because there is 
seldom any one with courage to speak plainly 
either to the sinner or the sinned against. I 
have spoken very plainly to your husband, but 
he has laughed at my advice. I take a bolder 
course now, and venture to call your attention 
to this rock ahead which threatens your domes- 
tic peace." 

'* I am willing to believe that yon mean well 
by this interference, Mr. Lyndhurst," Editha re- 
plies, calmly, " but I must tell you that I con- 
sider your remarks as insulting to me as they 
are to my husband. If I have lost my hold upon 
his afiection, which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, I doubt whether any advice of yours would 
enable me to regain it ; I would rather trust to 
jnj>' own heart, my own instinct, in such a case 



as that. My husband's liking for Mrs. Bran- 
dreth's society results only from his love of his 
art; she is able to advise him about the con- 
struction of his plays, her technical knowledge 
is of use to him — " 

*'And out of sheer gratitude he writes her 
love-letters," interrupts Lyndhurst, scornfully. 
"Mrs. Westray, I can not see you so blinded 
by affection for a man who at his best is unwor- 
thy of you. Think me cruel, dishonorable — 
what you will : I must speak plainly. I picked 
up the torn half of a letter in Myra Brandreth's 
boudoir the day before I left London for Wales, 
and kept it, half disposed to show it you, yet 
doubtful whether it were not better to keep the 
secret. But when I see you so deluded, so con- 
fident in a bad man — " 

** Show me the letter. Sir, and spare me your 
criticism. When my husband's honor is in ques- 
tion I had rather judge for myself.'- 

" You will forgive me for the pain I inflict?" 
. *' Forgive you? Do you suppose I think of 
you for a moment ? Give me the letter." 

He takes a letter from his breast pocket, se- 
lecting it from half a dozen others, and hands it 
to her slowly, with a slight hesitation of man- 
ner, as if at the last moment he were doubtful 
whether he should let her see it. 

There is the thick square envelope directed 
in the hand she knows so well, and inside it 
half a sheet of Bath post, torn unevenly from 
the letter of which it has formed a part. 

For some moments Editha can hardly see the 
words. She turns abruptly away from Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, unwilling that he should discover how weak 
she is, and then, steadying herself with an effort, 
reads the following lines in her husband's hand : 

** So. after weighing all circumstances delib- 
erately, I can see only one chance of happiness 
for me and you, and that lies in reunion. We 
were foolish when wo parted; we should be 
worse than foolish to remain asunder now that 
we have discovered, once for all, how utterly de- 
pendent we are upon each other for happiness. 
Without you life for me loses all zest, all charm ; 
ambition is a word of no meaning. Consider 
this, dearest, and decide. You need fear no rep- 
etition of past mistakes in the future. I know 
my own heart now, and know that it can not. 
change. It is yours now, as it has been yours 
always. Every other dream was delusive. I 
shall go away, in order that you may make your 
election deliberately. If you decide as I hope 
and believe you will decide, you can join me in 
my exile, the time and place to be agreed upon 
when your heart has spoken a^to our future." 

This is all. The lines fill only half the page. 
There is neither signature nor date. 

"This letter to which vou seem to attach so 
much importance is unsigned," Editha says, aft- 
er slowly reading those cruel lines, which seem 
to her like the death-warrant of her happiness. 

"I don't think any signature is necessary for 
its identification," replies Lyndhurst, coolly; 
" there can be no doubt as to the writer." 

" I am not so sure of that. People write so 
much alike nowadays.'* 

** Sublime hypocrisy," thinks Lyndhurst ; "she 
will pretend to believe black- is white rather than 
condemn her husband." 

"However, I will show my husband the let- 
ter when he comes home, and ask him how it 
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came to be written. I have no donbt I shall 
find it means something very different from what 
you suppose." 

'* When he comes home,*' echoes Lyndhnrst, 
with a sneer. **Do you belike, in the face of 
that letter, that he will ever come home ? Can 
you doubt that this war-correspondent business 
was a planned thing — a subtle scheme to make 
escape easy ; to bridge over an awkward inter- 
val and lessen the scandal of his desertion of 
you? Mrs. Brandreth will join him when her 
theatre closes ; she can not afford to leave Lon- 
don sooner. To-night is the last of the season, 
by-the-bye. She will be free to-morrow." 

Editha listens horror-stricken. Deli rium could 
imagine no wilder dream than this waking agony. 
Coldly, quietly, in those tranquil legato tones, 
Hamilton Lyndhurst makes manifest her hus- 
band's perfidy. He has gone back to his first 
love. His heart has never really belonged to 
his wife. This Myra Brandreth, clever, brilliant, 
fascinating, famous, has never lost her hold upon 
him. 

Can such infamy be ? She looks down at that 
shameless letter — that bold avowal of guilty pas- 
sion — and the answer is obvious. His own hand 
condemns him. 

'* Mrs. Brandreth *s life has been spotless hith- 
erto," she says, striving to be calm, stifling that 
bitter cry of anguish read^ to burst from her lips. 
*' ShQ has preserved her good name in the midst 
of temptation. I can not believe that she will 
disgrace herself by a shameful flight, even," she 
adds, slowly, recovering self-possession in some 
degree — **even if this letter of Herman's means 
what it seems to mean, which I do not for a mo- 
ment admit." 

" My dear Mrs. Westray, if that letter be not 
evidence, I don't know what evidence is. As 
for Mrs. Brandreth, she has had very good cards 
to play, and has played them remarkably well. 
She has won distinction and made money ; she 
has repelled Earlswood's advances, and yet kept 
him her adorer. But you forget the power of 
love. Open the flood-gates of passion, and world- 
ly wisdom is swept away by the torrent. Love 
that stops to reason or counts the cost of a sac- 
rifice is no love at all." 

'* If my husband is false to me, if his love has 
been alienated or he has never loved me, I can 
not discuss my sorrow with you, Mr. Lyndhurst. 
I suppose I ought to thank you for having opened 
my eyes to this most bitter truth, but — " 

Her voice trembles, the words are stified by a 
convulsive throbbing in her throat; she makes 
one heroic effort to* control her grief, and then 
breaks down altogether, and bursts into tears. 

"Mrs. Westray — Editha," says Lyndhurst, 
pale with suppressed passion. Vile as the man 
is, he pities her — pities her as he would pity his 
horse or dog in mortal agony, his heart wrung 
as if by absolute pain. " Editha, if this man 
had been false only, I should have spared you 
this revelation; but he has been heartless as 
well. He leaves you hemmed in with difficul- 
ties, leaves you under the shadow of disgrace. 
Yes, I know all ; the news of our friends' troubles 
fly on the wings of the wind ; every one in your 
husband's circle knows. This house is no fitting 
shelter for you, a shelter from which you may be 
driven at any hour. And he leaves you home- 
less, penniless — " 



'*That is not true," interrupts Editha, haugh- 
tily. '*He has left me amply provided with 
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ready money.' 

*' But not with^oney to pay his debts." 

'* That may have been impossible." 

^'No doubt, and he planned his flight accord- 
ingly. He has known for some time that his 
difficulties were approaching a crisis, and he 
considered that crisis the fittest occasion for 
breaking free from all bonds, matrimonial as 
well as social." 

" 1 will not hear his conduct discussed ; I will 
not allow motives to be ascribed to him. Even 
if I know him to be a sinner, I will not accept 
your judgment of his sin." 

** But you must, you shall, hear me out," re- 
turns Lyndhurst, bending over her with a look 
whose intensity startles her with a sudden terror. 
There is meaning in that look wl)ich even her 
innocence can not misunderstand. Passion bums 
in those dark eyes and clouds that stem brow. 
*' I came here to save you from humiliation, to 
offer you true love instead of sham love — the love 
of a man who would peril all that men hold high- 
est to win one smile from you. My darling, I 
have loved you from the first ; your bright face 
flashed upon me like a revelation more than two 
years ago. I have lived a new life since then, 
for my life has had a purpose. I have watched 
and waited for this hour, knowing that, soon or 
late, it must come. You have not understood 
me; you have been as blind to my love as you 
have been to your husband's growing indiffer- 
ence, his preference for another. It is well that 
you should know both at once. I love you as 
no woman — even the best and loveliest — is loved 
more than once in her life ; love you steadfastly, 
unselfishly, unalterably. Granted that my past 
life has not been blameless, yet it is no profli- 
gate's fleeting passion that I offer you, but a 
strong man's awakening to pure and perfect 
love. Trust your future to me, my beloved, and 
it shall be the brightest that love and wealth ever 
made for the idol of a man's heart. Our modern 
law makes release easy. Trust yourself to me, 
dearest, and in a few months I may call yoa 
wife. Till that blessed day comes I ask only to 
be your champion and defender, your slave to 
obey and honor your lightest wish. 

Editha hears him to the end — hears him with 
a blank stare of horror, which changes slowly to 
a disdainful smile. 

" Is this all you have to say?" she asks, with 
provoking calmness. 

" I could enlarge upon this theme to the end 
of time, but all is told when I tell you I am your 
slave," he answers, with an uneasy smile. That 
deliberate question of Editha's is worse than the 
most stormy repulse. Her tones, her looks^ alike 
pronounce the fatal truth. He has made not the 
faintest impression upon her heart. The fool 
loves her fickle hnsband still. 

Mrs. Westray rings the bell. Happily the 
faithful Selina, now maid-of-all-work, does not 
happen to have her hands entangled in a floury 
pudding or to be washing dishes at a greasy 
sink, and appears promptly. 

**The door, Selina," says Editha. Indigna- 
tion has stifled grief. There is hardly a trace 
of tears upon the pale proud face. 

Selina opens the hall door, distant about two 
yards from that of the study, and Hamilton 




LjnJharrt, ths million nlra, t1i« Invincible, the 
Ijinznn or Rictnlicii of the Stock Exchange, 
knows himeelf ignominlonily dismissed. 

He etrolls up Fulliam's old-faaliioned High 
Street with an impeitarbable couDtenance, but 



the Tulture is at work within. Neier befbre has 
he Mt hia heart upon any prize and Tailed to win 
it. He haa lumed high thia ^me, but he has 
been patient, and deemi himself worthy of ra- 
ward. Anger for the moiiMQI ' ' ' 
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The hardest words in his vocahulary are not bit- 
ter enough for the woman who has scorned him. 
*' I am not beaten yet," he tells . himself. 
*'Love is never so strong as. when it is allied 
with revenge. I will trample her pride in the 
dust. She shall be. the sovereign ladj. of mj 
life, or hosbandless, homeless, nameless, and de- 
gi'aded," 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

**1 have lived long enough, having seen one thing, 
that love hath an ena." 

Thb revelation of Hamilton Lyndhnrst*s base- 
ness is a shock from which Editha does not eas- 
ily recover. She has trusted him and believed 
in him as her husband's friend — the kindly vis- 
itor whose presence has brought cheerfulness to 
her fireside. She -has liked him, and Ruth has 
liked him, and been solaced by his genius. She 
remembers those placid hours at Lochwithiah 
with a shudder, feeling as if she had cherished 
a serpent unawares. Her womanly pride is out- 
raged by the idea that any man— the most dar- 
ing — should presume to speak as Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst has spoken to her. 

*' Do I seem the kind of woman to listen to 
such a proposal?" she asks herself. **I, Her> 
man's wife ?" 

But deeper than this natural shame, more bit- 
ter than outraged purity, is the fact of Herman's 
falsehood. That changes life and the world. 
Hope has fled forever. How petty, how tran- 
sient appear all her previous cares when weighed 
against this overwhelming sorrow! To know 
that she has lost his love, or never really possess- 
ed it, were bitter enough, but far worse, for a 
lofty mind, is the knowledge that the man she 
loves is treacherous, false, and cowardly; that 
he has abandoned, her in the hour of trouble, 
leaving for her the burden of debt, poverty, and 
disgrace, while he wooes another to share his 
shameful exile. 

''I could have endured beggary with him 
without a murmur!" she exclaims, .piteously. 
And then again and again she pores over that 
hideous page which tells his treachery. Words 
so deliberate, so audacious in their infamy. Not 
one syllable of self-upbraiding, not one gush of 
pity for her. 

*' Yet he would hardly have written my name 
in such a letter," she thinks, with a touch of 
pride. '^ I ought to thank him for having spared 
me that insult." 

If she could, by any straining of her senses, 
think this paper a forgery ; if she could believe 
that the words had any other meaning than their 
obvious significance, she would too gladly take 
refuge in that belief. She would doubt, in spite 
of herself, if there were room for doubt. But 
there is none. The hand is Herman's. She 
knows every trick of his writing as well as she 
knows her own face in the glass. The words 
will bear only one interpretation. 

Selina coming in with a luncheon tray is 
startled by her mistress's white face. 

**Lor, mum, how gashly pale you do look, to 
be sure! I hope that gentleman didn't bring 
you no bad news." 

'' He told me that people know of our dis- 
. grace already. That seems hard." 



'* Meaning the elderly gentleman down stairs ? 
Lor, mum, you needn't go to fret about that. 
They're common enough. My last master but 
one thought no more of a man in possession than 
of the chimney-sweep. He used to come a'most 
as regular.". 

Baby comes home at this juncture, fresh and 
blooming after a long morning out-of-doors,, and 
Editha has to assist at the young gentleman's 
dinner. He has lately been promoted to the 
dignity of a mutton-chop, instead of the be^ 
teas and panadas of infancy, and to cut up this 
chop in minutest portions, to watch the child 
dispose of the same, to amuse him while he 
dines, has been hitherto Mrs. Westray's delight; 
To-day the wounded heart refuses to be com- 
foi-ted even by baby. The nurse is dismissed to 
her leisurely, dinner in the kitchen, the mother 
performs her customary duties; but the task is 
done mechanically. The child looks up at her 
with vague wonder in his large round eyes. He 
misses the tender voice that has been wont to 
discourse sweiet nonsense to him. He stares at 
his mother fixedly for a few moments, and then, 
scared by her rigid countenance, bursts into a 
dismal howl. ... 

That cry recalls Editha to her duty. She 
clasps the little fellow to her breast, and hot 
tears rain down upon him. 

" My darling, my precious one, my fatherless 
baby !" she sobs. And then composing herself^ 
sets to work to console and re-assure the little 
one, and anon wooes him to the discussion and 
enjoyment of his mutton-chop. 

The baby's love is sweet to this young mother 
even in her despair, but not a healing balm for 
those aching wounds of hers. He loves her, this 
little one, she thinks, almost wonderingly ; for it 
seems somewhat strange to her that she should 
inspire love in any one, having failed to keep 
Heiman's affection — failed though she has given 
all things, failed though she has well-nigh fallen 
into the sin of idolatry. 

. She has her father's calm easy-going afiection 
still, and Ruth's deep love. Are not these things 
something ? Alas, her home life, all the joy and 
peace of her days before she knew Herman,, seem 
to her far away — almost too remote for memoiy, 
as if they had belonged to her in a different state 
of being! She can draw no comfort from the 
thought of homo and home love to-day. 

Will Ruth and the squire come to know, of 
Herman's falsehood? That question presents 
itself to Editha as a new horror. How long 
shall she be able to hide his degradation — to 
keep the secret of his guilt? Not long, she 
fears. Those who love her so well will be curi- 
ous about her fate. They will discover her hus- 
band's desertion, and she will have to endure 
their anger against him, their scornful wonder at 
his baseness. 

Every day will add to her burden. For such 
a grief as hers there is no comfort but Death. 

Even this afternoon come fresh worries, small 
annoyances, like the summer flies that sting 
some maimed wretch broken on the wheel. The 
neighboring traders have found out somehow that 
the storm has burst on Bridge End House. They 
send in their little accounts and wait for an- 
swers to their applications. They are insolent 
and importunate. Summonses come fluttering 
down, like the big drops that fall befoi-e a tempest 
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— water-rates, poor-rates, gas accounts. Thongh 
Mr. and Mrs. Westray have spent so much mon- 
ey, they seem in debt for every thing. 

Editha's horror of the house grows upon her 
as these assaults become more numerous, and 
she deteiTnines upon flight. She will take nurse 
and baby with her, and retire to some quiet lit- 
tle lodging up at Wimbledon, where they may 
live at least unassailed by insolent creditors, 
where she will feel herself secure from the possi- 
bility of any farther intrusion on the part of Mr. 
Lyndhurst. No one but Selina shall know the 
secret of her retreat. 

' She consults that faithful girl as to the step, 
and Selina agrees to its advisability. 
• *' Any thing will be better for you than being 
worreted to death here, mum," says Selina. **I 
can have the char-woman to keep me company. 
Her husband's out of work, and sheUl come for 
her victuals, and glad. And I can bring you 
np any letters as may come of an evening. It 
will be a walk for me." 

Mrs. Westray has a few pounds of her own, 
and an unbroken ten-pound note, part of the 
Bum sent her by Mi*s. Brandreth's treasurer last 
Saturday. The ten pounds she will leave with 
Selina. Her own slender purse will serve for 
maintenance at Wimbledon. The fii*st thing to 
be done is to find a comfortable lodging, and 
she determines upon driving up to the village on 
the hill to-morrow. She can leave the carriage 
at some way-side inn and go on foot to hunt 
for her lodging, so that her coachman may not 
be able to inform any one of her whereabouts by- 
and-by. 

How hateful — how dear — the house that has 
been the scene of her biief wedded life seems to 
her! Hateful from the horror that has fallen 
upon it — dear for its memories of happy days. 

She takes up Herman's scattered books one by 
one and kisses them. 

"Ah, dearest, L have loved you too fondly," 
she says, *'and you have grown tired of my love. 
It has seemed so common a thing — ^given un- 
asked, given without measure." 

She remembers a passage in Devereux which 
she and Herman discussed one happy evening by 
the study fire. 

*'The deadliest foe to love is not change, nor 
misfortune, nor jealousy, nor wrath, nor any thing 
that flows from passion, or emanates from for- 
tune. The dfiadUest foe to love is custom,^* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"I know 
I shall die as my fathers died, and sleep as they sleep ; 

even so. 
For the glass of the years is brittle wherein we gaze 

for a span ; 
A little soul for a little bears np this corpse which 

is man. 
So long I endure, no longer ; and laugh not again, 

neither weep. 
For there is no God found stronger than death ; and 

death Is a sleep." 

It is the last night of the season at the Frivol- 
ity Theatre. All the best people and a good 
many insignificant people, nay, perhaps, not a 
few of the worst people, have left London on 
their autumnal migrations, and it would be quite 
absurd for Mrs, £i*andreth to waste her sweet- 



ness on an unfashionable town. The house k 
crowded on this last night, though the recess is 
to be only of a few weeks* duration. Wonders 
are promised for next season — a new actor, a new 
actress, a new play by that eminently snccessfoi 
author, Herman Westray; renovation, decora- 
tion. 

People who have been intending to see Her- 
man's comedy ever since its production flock to 
the little theatre to-night to snatch their last 
chance of seeing it at all. The house looks brill- 
iant, though the best people are all gone. 

Between nine and ten o'clock Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst strolls into Lord Earlswood's box. His 
lordship has gone to Norway for a fortnight's 
fishing. Mr. Lyndhurst is pale and weary-look- 
ing. He is recognized by some of the men in 
the stalls, who begin to tidk about him mysteri- 
ously. 

*' How ill Lyndhurst looks! " remarks one. *' I 
hope there's nothing amiss with that Bolivian 
loan." 

''Don't think it would make any difference to 
him if there was," answers his neighbor. *' He 
never gets hit." 

'' Yes ; but they say he's dipped deeply in this 
Bolivian business, and that it's a safe thing." 

*' Depend upon it, if it's hazardous, he's dipped 
in and come out again." 

The first speaker looks gloomy. Bolivians 
weigh heavy on his soul, and visions of prolonged 
contango vex his spirit. 

Mr. Lyndhurst waits for the end of the piece, 
looking at the stage, but seeing very little that 
goes on there, though Miss Belormond is using 
those fine eyes of hers for his especial advantage. 
When the curtain falls he goes through Lord 
Earlswood's privileged door to the stage, and 
makes his way to Myra's dressing-room. 

'' May I come in for a few minutes before yon 
change your dress ?" he asks. 

*'Yes, if you will promise to stay no more 
than a few minutes. Badgewick, you can get 
me a cup of coffee," adds Myra to her attendant, 
who vanishes at this command. 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated before her dressing- 
table, with its litter of lace-bordered handker- 
chiefs, fans, sandal-wood glove-boxes, and dia- 
mond-cut scent-bottles. There is no vulgar un- 
tidiness, only a picturesque confusion of elegant 
objects. 

'* Yon are looking tired," says Mr. Lyndhurst, 
dropping into one of the luxurious chairs. '' I 
suppose you are rather glad your triumphs are 
suspended for a time." 

'* I am more than glad. I don't think I could 
have endured another night of this mill-wheel 
work." 

"And yet the play is Westray's. I thought 
to act in a play of his was unqualified delight." 

The dark hazel eyes grow hai*d and cold ; the 
flexible lips tighten. 

'* Yes, I am pleased to act in his pieces," she 
answers. ** We owe each other success." 

''On one side, at least, the debt is large. 
What would he be as a dramatist if you had 
never given life and nieaning to bis work ? I 
believe he is grateful, poor fellow ! Oh, by-the- 
way, I saw his wife to-day." 

*' Indeed!" 

"Yes; I called on her this morning: found 
ber in sad trouble, poor thing! That bill of 
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sale has he6a enforced ; there, is a bailiff in the 
hoase." 

Not for her very life could Myra Brandreth, 
so clever in the management of her countenance 
on ordinary occasions, repress the gmtified smile 
which curves her lip for an instant at this intel- 
ligence. 

'*So ends Westray*s domestic bliss," contin- 
ues Lyndhurst. '* When the bailiff sneaks in at 
the door, Eros makes off by the window. When 
a man gives a bill of sale on his household goods, 
depend upon it domestic love, though not a rec- 
-Ognized item, is included in the inventory." 

** Is not Mrs. Westray*s devotion proof against 
calamity? I thought her a model of conjugal 
fidelity— the kind of wife one reads of in old 
stories ; a species that is almost obsolete nowa- 
days." 

*' Mrs. Westray is foolishly faithful to a hus- 
band who has grown weary of her. But I think 
I have given her a proof of his falsehood which 
will weaken her faith in him, if it does not de- 
stroy her affection for him." 

" You have shown her — " 

'* The letter picked up. in your drawing-room." 

** And she believes — " 

'* Exactly what you and I intended she should 
believe." 

''Don't say /intended," remonstrates Myra. 
'*It was your idea, remember." 

''Perhaps. But I know whose suggestion 
gave birth to the idea. Don*t let us dispute the 
honor of originating the notion. It was a stroke 
of genius in any case, and the kind of idea that 
is more likely to spring from a woman's brain 
than from a man's. 

Myra laughs uneasily, opening and closing a 
large white fan with a somewhat nervous move- 
ment. Lyndhurst rises from his low chair and 
walks up and down the room thoughtfully. 

" I suppose it is what your strictly honorable 
people would call an ugly business," he says, 
after a pause; "and the worst of it is that it 
does not seem likely to succeed." 

"How so?" 

" We have made that poor creature supreme- 
ly miserable, without opening the door for her 
release. She is not a bird to be snared so easily 
as you seemed to think." 

" Would you have me think well of her ?" asks 
Myra, with dark angry eyes. " I hate her too 
much for that. Yes, I hate her. It sounds 
horrible, does it not? She has never injured 
me, you say. Has she not? She robbed me 
of the only heart I ever cared to win, and should 
have won but for her. What does it matter to 
me that she was unconscious of that wrong? 
Her ignorance does not lessen my loss. I have 
never hidden my feelings from you. You are 
just the one man I trust, because you have nev- 
er pretended to be in love with me, because you 
have never affected to be better than you are, or 
to believe in creeds you secretly despise. When 
Lord Earlswood brought me the news of Her- 
man's marriage, I went down on my knees and 
swore that if it was in human power to compass 
the breaking of that bond, it should be broken ; 
that if any act of mine could sever man and 
wife, they should be parted. Am I likely to be 
scrupulous after such an oath as that ?" 

"Well, no, decidedhr not. That is what I 
niost admire in you, Mrs. Brandreth. You are 



thorough. You have trusted me, and I will con- 
fide in yon. You compliment me upon being 
what I have always acknowledged myself— an 
unscrupulous man, counting the creeds and codes 
for which other men profess reverence, by which 
they pretend to rule their lives, as the convenient 
formulae of judicious hypocrites. The Stock Ex- 
change has shown me no difference between the 
religious roan and the infidel* Each is alike 
eager to enrich himself at the cost of his neigh- 
bor. Perhaps I should have b^n a better man 
than I am if I had found humanity in general 
better ; if flatterers and parasites had not hung 
about me like the ivy that infolds and strangles 
a tree, choldng every good impulse ; if women 
had been true to me, and not to my purse; if, 
one holy or genuine feeling had come in my way. 
It never did. I have found friends false to the 
core ; women mere money-worshipers, ready to 
sell their souls for a diamond panire or a pair 
of high-stepping horses. Never till I saw Mrs. 
Westray did I learn to admire virtue ; never till 
that hour did I know the meaning of love — love 
which hopes one day and despairs the next; 
love which takes the taste out of life's common 
pleasures, and makes existence a slow fever of 
alternate elation and despondency. Should I re- 
frain from following her because she has a hnsr 
band she loves — a neglectful husband at best, 
who gives his brightest hours to the world, and 
favors her with the mere refuse of his days? 
No; I saw her unappreciated, almost forsaken, 
and I swore to win her. X have bided my time, 
patiently enough so far, but I am growing tired 
of delay. It has been the study of my life to 
get happiness out of the present. I have no fu- 
ture." 

"Your future is just as secure as other peo- 
ple's, I imagine." 

"Not quite. For allien life is an uncertain 
quantity; Preachers en£l^rgo upon that text cui 
nauseam. But for me the; uncertainty is tenfoldi 
and a sudden ending, come when it will, inevita- 
ble. Three years ago I had occasion to consul^ 
a physician about certain uncomfortable symp-r 
toms in the region of the heart — premonitory 
spasms suggestive of mischief. I had not been 
alarmed without cause. The . oracle infQrme4 
me that there was organic disease. I might live 
five years, or even ten ; but I was a doomed 
man. Some day, without warning, suddenlv as 
if struck by a shell, I should drop^down, and the 
comedy or tragedy of life would be oyer for Ham- 
ilton Lyndhurst. I went to another oracle, only 
to hear the same sentence. This knowledge has 
not been without its influence on my life. If I 
am more reckless than other men, remember that 
I stake less. No long future stretches out before 
me, no sluggish age awaits me. I have tried to 
crowd a century of pleasure into a few years of 
dissipation ; but pleasure after a little while be- 
comes no more than a word, and, for any delight 
it affords, might.as well be called pain. I should 
like to taste some purer joy before the fiat is is- 
sued. I should like to win wife and home — to 
die at the feet of the woman I love." 

"I suppose you expect me, to pity you," says 
Myra, half in scorn. " I think you are a man to 
be* envied." 

"Why envied?" 

" Because you stand a chance of escaping old 
age — the after-taste of all life's sweetness, which, 
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to my mind, is more bitter than death — wrinkles, 
gray hairs, dull eyes, neglect, the sense that one 
is but a ghost among the living — dead long ago, 
though one does not care to tell the world so. 
Your tree will fall in the green, you will be 
spared the sere and yellow leaf." 

** Perhaps you are right, but autobiography 
shows us that men with sound constitutions and 
long purses have made rather a good thing of 
old age, and have left the scene regretfully at the 
last. It is hardly a pleasant thing to sit under 
the Damoclesian sword, or to have the skeleton 
at life's feast such a prominent figure in the fore- 
ground. My life is too uncertain even for the 
plans that give form and purpose to the lives of 
other rich men. Why should I build houses or 
picture-galleries, plant gardens or buy deer- 
parks? Before the mortar is dry I may need 
that, narrower house we are all traveling toward. 
No; from the time I heard the doctor's decree I 
have lived as much as possible in the present. 
The only hope I have permitted myself is the 
hope of winning a wife I can love and revere." 

** Marry Miss Belormond. She admires yon 
immensely, and is really one of the handsomest 
women in London. " 

- A shudder is Mr. Lyndhurst's sole reply to 
this suggestion. 

• " Well, come to me to-morrow morning, and 
we'll talk over this infatuation of yours." ' 

Hamilton L3mdhurst accepts this invitation for 
to-morrow as his dismissal for to-night, and takes 
his leave immediately. Miss Belormond is stand- 
ing at the wing as he passes out, gorgeously ar- 
rayed as Hypolita, Queen of the Amazons, in gold 
tissue, with a considerable display of pink silk 
legs and jeweled buskins, and a cataract of some- 
body else's hair falling over her like a mantle, 
the whole crowned with a glittering helmet. 
' She smiles benignly upon Mr. Lyndhurst as 
he goes by, and wonders that he does not linger 
for a few minutes' flirtation. She has been told 
that he is one of the richest men in London and 
a bachelor, and she feels that for such a man she 
could forego her chances of dramatic renown, 
and content herself with the quiet simplicity of 
domestic life, embellished with servants in livery 
and a three-handred-guinea barouche. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Lo now, what hearts have men ! they never motmt 
. As high as woman in her selfless mood." 

Editha succeeds in finding a charming lodg- 
ing — not at Wimbledon, but at Roehampton — a 
rustic - looking cottage with irreproachable ge- 
raniums in all the windows, and a good-natured 
maiden lady as proprietress. Here she bnngs 
nurse and baby next day, carrying away from 
Bridge End House only one portmanteau con- 
taining her plainest dresses, and a box for baby. 
She allows Selina to show the custodian box and 
portmanteau open, that he may see she is taking 
nothing that belongs to the house — ^no bronze, or 
china, or plate. Alas, the fine old massive silver 
from the Priory plate-chests, and all Herman's 
pretty gifts collected in the two years of their 
married life, are included in the inventory which 
gives a stranger dominion over Mr. Westray's 
Aoasehold go(As\ But even this fact hardly 



pains Editha now. What matters the shattered 
home now that love has deserted its empty' 
hearth ? Let all things go — memorials of hap- 
piness departed ! 

After the revelation of that fatal letter Mrs. 
Westray has no expectation of her husband's re- 
turn in answer to her summons^ His going to 
the scene of war has doubtless been a planned 
business from first to last. He knew the wreck 
of his home to be inevitable, and cared nothing 
for it, having new hopes and schemes for the 
future — a home in exile with his first love. The 
letter to Mrs. Brandreth tells that plainly enough. 
When he wrote that letter— on the eve of his de- 
parture most likely — he had no intention of com- 
ing back to England. With the same pen he 
wrote to his wife, touching lightly on his difficul- 
ties, talking hopefully of retrenchment in the fu- 
ture. Specious and cruel letter, meant to lull 
suspicion, full of promises never intended -to be 
fulfilled. 

Broken-hearted, desolate beyond all measure, 
Editha retires to the peaceful shelter of the Roe- 
hampton lodging, feeling even in her misery that 
there is an infinite relief in getting quite away 
from that dreadful bailiff. Baby, with infinite 
love of novelty, is pleased with the change in his 
surroundings, and takes kindly to the solitary 
maiden of the cottage. The rooms are airy and 
exquisitely clean, with that absolute purity which 
is oftenest to be found in a very small house, 
where the searching eye of the mistress espies 
every grain of dust or lurking cobweb, every 
cloud upon the window-panes or infinitesimal 
morsel of flue hovering in the folds of the dra- 
pery. Jane, the nurse-maid, a girl of less philo- 
sophic temper than Selina, is glad to escape from 
Bridge End House. 

'*lt seemed as if there was a cloud hanging 
over the house after that man come in, mem," 
she remarks, as she attends upon her mistress and 
Master George Edward at tea; ''master away 
and all, too. It's all very well for Selina to take 
it so easy; but I never lived where there was any 
thing of that kind, and I found it prey upon my 
spirits. I'm sure the way that old gentleman 
used his knife was enough to spoil any one's ap- 
petite for their dinner. Such a greedy way with 
him, too. He told us he was a pig for Irish 
stew, and I'm sure he carried out the observa- 
tion." 

Editha has been three days in this new abode 
— ^very quiet days. She has written home, telling 
Ruth that she has taken a lodging at Roehamp- 
ton for a week or two, because the air is better 
for baby. Not a word has she said about the 
bill of sale or Herman's perfidy. Let the trage- 
dy of her life play itself to the end. Her lips 
and her pen will be slow to tell her husband's in- 
famy. There has been no letter from Herman 
during this time. The Day Star gives a long 
letter daily — bright, graphic as ever is the be- 
trayer's pen. The fatal second of September has 
come and gone. The battle of Sedan has been 
fought, and Napoleon has laid down his sword. 
Herman is at the scene of action, and his pen 
depicts that disastrous conflict, the bloody field, 
the gloomy resignation of the fallen emperor — 
the stamp of death already on that thoughtful 
brow — the awful despair of the fatalist whom 
Fate has beaten. 

Editha reads those animated descriptions with 
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a feeling of horror. He can write so vividly, he 
can be so fully roaster of his intellect at the very 
moment his heart is full of treachery, his mind 
plotting deceit ! Is this the man she has loved 
and thought noblest among mankind — brave, 
frank, honorable,' true ? 

The Day Star gives a few lines to the closing 
of the Frivolity Theatre : 

*' Mrs. Brandreth's bijou house will re-open in 
October, with a new comedy from the pen of 
Mr. Westray, whose genius is allied with the for- 
tunes of this charming theatre." 

**She is free now," thinks Editha; "free to 
follow her old lover. I ought to have under- 
stood the story of Hermanns life when I saw Kis- 
met,'' 

About five o'clock on the third afternoon of 
Mrs. Westray's residence at Roehampton Selina 
arrives, flushed and warm, after her walk up the 
hilly lane which leads from the Richmond road 
to this secluded village on the edge of the heath. 
Selina wears her Sunday clothes, the last fash- 
ionable thing in black silk jackets, and a Parisian 
bonnet at half a guinea from the Brompton Road. 

**0h, if you please, mum," she begins, **I 
thought I'd better step up with it, as it might be 
of consequence. It came when I was a-cleaning 
of myself, and I didn't lose a hinstant putting on 
my hout^door things before I started to bring it." 
' Mysterious address, in which the all-important 
nominative is represented by a pronoun. 

'' Bring what, Selina ?" asks Editha, while the 
girl searches in a pocket, which is a whole 
breadth behind the convenient position for pock- 
ets, and obliges Selina to twist her figure round 
In an uncomfortable way as she dives into it. 

" Is it a letter ?" 

'*No, mum ; a telegraph from foreign parts. '* 

' ^ From my husband ! " cries Editha. Her face 
flushes, her heart beats. He has not forgotten 
her altogether, even yet. He has something im- 
portant to tell. Is it the bold revealment of his 
guilt, or is he repentant? Is the telegram to 
announce his return to home and loyalty ? 

" Oh, do be quick, Selina," she cries, piteously, 
and at last Selina extracts the document from a 
pocket which is absolutely choked with a hand- 
kerchief, a pair of gloves — which Selina, flnding 
the atmosphere oppressive, has taken off during 
her walk — a couple of green apples, a memoran- 
dum-book, a slate-pencil, the door-key, a needle- 
case, and her mother's last letter. 
• The telegram is from Ostend. 

"Come at once. I have been taken seriously 
ill on my way home,' and am laid up at the H5- 
tel des Ambassadeurs. The boat leaves Dover 
for Ostend at ten p.m. Do not delay." 

" Delay 1" exclaims Editha; "as'if I should 
waste an instant. My dearest one ill and among 
strangers. Thank God that his first impulse 
was to send for me !" 

Forgotten for the moment his treachery, his 
guilt. Her only thought is how she can fly fast- 
est to his side. Unhappily there is but one pace 
for the careless traveler indifierent as to waste of 
time, and the eager lover flying to his mistress, 
or the fraudulent bankrupt flying from his cred- 
itors. The Dover mail leaves at a given hour, 
the night has but one boat for Ostend. Editha 
hurries a few things into her portmanteau ; di- 
vides her small stock of money with the nurse ; 
gives a hundred instructions about baby's welfare 



during her absence; kisses and cries over that 
young gentleman for five minutes or so ; spends 
another five minutes on her knees in tite little 
white-curtained bed-chamber, imploring Heaven's 
protection for her darling, and then drives away 
in a fly, with the faithful Selina for escort as far 
as the railway station. 

Ill, seriously ill, says the telegram. Dying, 
perhaps. The wife's lips move in silent prayer 
as the fly jolts and jingles onward upon its jour- 
ney from suburb to city. Ill, in danger, perhaps ; 
but surely Death will spare him. Heaven will 
give him back to her made whole in mind and in 
body, repentant of intended falsehood, snatched 
back from ^n's fatal gulf by kindly sickness. 
What better school for self-examination and re- 
pentance than the quiet of a sick-bed ? She hast^ 
ens to him — thankful for the summons which 
calls her to his side — fearful but not hopeless. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

lachimo. With five times so much conversation, I 
sboold get ground of yonr fair mistress: make her 
go baclc, even to the yielding ; had I admittance, and 
opportunity to friend. 

Posthumua. No, no. 

lachimo, I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my 
estate to your ring ; which, in my opinion, overvalues 
it something : but I make my wager rather against 
yonr confidence, than her reputation : and to bar your 
offense herein too, I durst attempt it against any lady 
in the world. 

Posthumvs, Ton are a great deal abused in too bold 
a persuasion ; and I doubt not you sustain what you're 
worthy of by your attempt. 

lachimo. what's that? 

Poathwnua, A repulse : though your attempt, as yon 
call it, deserve more ; a punishment too. 

Bio rain-drops begin to fall as the Dover mail 
leaves murky London behind and pierces into 
the heart of the fair Kentish landscape — past 
homely farm-houses, and orchards where the 
branches of the apple-trees are bending under 
their burden of fruit, crimson and amber, green 
and russet ; past Gothic villas, with their trim 
new gardens, geometrical flower beds, year-old 
gooseberry bushes, and peach-trees stretched 
upon the new red walls like the fingers of a 
skeleton hand ; past hop fields, where the vines 
are climbing to the tops of the poles^ and stretch- 
ing out green tendrils to their neighbors. as in 
friendly greeting; past broad fields of tawny 
wheat still waiting the sickle, and vast plains of 
stubble whence the barley has been carried ; and 
so to the chalky clifi^s, and the military strong- 
hold standing darkly ont against: a stormy sky, 
where a young moon rides like a laboring vessel 
in a sea of clouds. 

The night is rainy and blusterous ; and Edi- 
tha, traveling for the first time alone, follows the 
railway porter along the slippery pier, and knows 
not into what bottomless 'pit she may be de- 
scending, as she gropes her way down to the Os- 
tend boat. Travelers dash about wildly in the 
darkness ; every one acts as if his voyage were a 
matter of life and death, his portmanteau stuffed 
with specie or uncut diamonds, so fearful does he 
seem lest that treasure should be reft from him. 
Pushed and' bnfleted by her neighbora, Editha 
reaches the wet dock somehow, and pauses there 
bewildered by the ferocious snorting of the en- 
gine, which seems to be remonstrating savagely 
against enforced inaction. The rain drives her 
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down to the ladies* cabin. Who knows not that 
awful scene, that modern embodiment of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta? — an airless cupboard 
with cushioned shelves, on which bundles of 
limp humanity lie helpless, motionless, their 
heads tied up in pocket-handkerchiefs, perhaps, 
like victims about to be offered on the altar of 
Poseidon, who is already flapping against the 
sides of the vessel with prophetic threatenings. 
One prostrate female lies on the floor. The 
steward — a permitted intruder, like the dusky 
guardian of a seraglio — distributes basins me- 
thodically and unblushingly, cheerfully even, as if 
they were crockery pools dealt out to the players 
in some round game. 

From this hideous scene Mrs. Westray recoils 
horror-stricken, and re-ascends to the deck. The 
steamer is plunging in a wretchedly head-fore- 
most fashion through the waves. Dover s lamp- 
lit crescent recedes, the castle bobs up and down 
among the clouds above the hill. The steamer 
gives a lurch, and makes as if it would turn head 
over heels, then reels frantically sideways like a 
shying horse. Shiny men in oil-skin coats and 
sou'westers stagger up and down the deck. No 
woman's form relieves the dismal scene, and 
Editha feels that conventionality compels her re- 
turn to that hideous den below. She goes down 
again, finds a comer to sit in — room to lie down 
there is none — and tries to lose her sense of the 
surrounding horror in sleep. 

Sleep wiiile Herman awaits her — ill, perhaps 
dying! That were, indeed, impossible. She 
shuts her eyes and thinks of him, prays for him, 
prays for her darling boy at Boehampton, sepa- 
rated for the first time from his mother. She 
prays while her fellow - passengers groan and 
perform a concerted piece upon the theme of 
seasickness. 

Dawn, bleak, gray, and ghastly, a dismal 
struggle betwixt light and darkness, and the ves- 
sel, rolling, pitching, creaking, grumbling, blun- 
dering, grinds against the landing-stage at Os- 
tend. Every one rushes frantically to the gang- 
way or struggles vindictively for luggage ; touts, 
porters, and custom-house officials clamor hoarse- 
ly in the dim light. A dreary stretch of quay ; 
white houses glimmering faintly in the distance, 
dingier buildings looming dark in the foreground ; 
a slate-colored sea heaving and surging in the 
background ; of these things Editha is dimly 
Conscious, as she contrives to distinguish her 
t>ortmanteaa from the mass of luggage, and to 
get it conveyed to the custom-house. Here a 
weary interval : portmanteaus laid out on a long 
counter like bodies awaiting dissection ; travel- 
ers delivering up their keys ; hotel touts lauding 
their several establishments on every side ; Flem- 
ish, indifierent French, broken English — Babel 
on a small scale. 

**Hdtel des Ambassndeurs, family hotel — 
baths — table d'hdte — English spoken — all that 
there is of most comfortable,'* says a man at 
Mrs. Westray's side, trying to possess himself of 
her traveling- bag. 

** Yes ; that is the hotel I want to go to," she 
replies, eagerly. *' Is it near ?" 

** But yes, madame, it is all near. But you 
will have a carriage for the luggage," he adds, 
persuasively, the hotel in question being nearly a 
mile off. ** Will madame have the goodness to 
indicate to me her packets ?" 



Editha points out her solitary portmanteau,, 
and gives the man the key thereof. By the ex- 
ercise of some occult influence upon the custom- 
house officer he gets the portmanteau opened, 
glanced into, locked, and handed over to him 
with expedition, and leads the way out on the 
quay, where he hands Mrs. Westray into a di- 
lapidated vehicle drawn by two gray horses about 
the size of one English horse cut in two, and of 
less than one horse-power. The commissionnaire 
mounts the box, the starveling horses shamble 
away from the custom-house over the stoniest 
road Editha has ever traveled, the stunted coach 
jingles through the sleeping town of Ostend— 
not the gayest of towns even in its waking hours, 
and by this half-light a street of tombs, yawning 
porte cochhes leading to family vaults, a shabby 
church or two, and a noble expanse of paving 
stones. 

On goes the joggling equipage, the small gray 
horses tugging desperately, as if they were drag-> 
ging Cleopatra's Needle, past the town and to the 
more aristocratic portion of Ostend facing the 
digue. Here the vehicle shoots off at a tangent, 
the driver screaming vociferously and houplking 
to an alarming extent, and suddenly twists into 
the court-yard of a big white hotel. Huge black 
letters along the fa9ade of the mansion proclaim 
it to be THotel des Amblissadeurs. 

A half-awakened waiter stands in the door- 
way, waiting for any victims from the Doveir 
boat, and plucks up a little animation on seeing 
Editha alight from her coach and pair. Night 
is still at odds with morning ; every thing has a 
dim and dismal look. The hall and windows of 
the hotel are dark and shadowy, redolent of yes- 
terday's table d'hdte. 

** Is Mr. Westray here ?" Editha asks, eagerly. 

*' An English monsieur? Yes." 

*'Is he letter?" she asks. And as the man 
stares at her stupidly and is dumb, she adds, 
impatiently, ** Take me to his room this moment, 
please. You can par the coachman afterward. 
I am Mrs. Westray." 

* * But certainly, madame. It is on the second 
floor. This way, madame ; take the trouble to 
ascend that step." 

The man leads the way up a broad shallow 
staircase, shining and slippery, along a comdor 
on which innumerable doors open, up another 
flight of stairs, past a landing where two plaster 
nymphs admire themselves in a large mirror, into 
another corridor, where he selects a door at which 
to knock.' 

**Entrez," says a voice within. Not Her- 
man's voice assuredly. No sick man's voice 
was ever so deep and full. The doctor's, per- 
haps. 

Mrs. Westray enters, and the waiter runs 
down stairs to pay the driver of that nondescript 
vehicle with the ragged gray horses. 

She finds herself in a large sitting-room, fur- 
nished in the nsual &shion : fiowered-tapestry 
curtains ; amber damask-covered chairs and so- 
fas, which look as if they were meant for anv 
thing rather than repose; a centre-table, with 
an impracticable inkstand ; gilded vases of arti- 
ficial roses on the velvet-covered mantel-piece ; 
gilded clock, marking just the remotest hour of 
the twelve. A lamp bums dimly on a side-table ; 
one uncurtained window, left ajar, looks out on 
the dull gray sea. The waves roar monotonous- 
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\y in the distance ; a pale yellow light glimmers 
on the horizon. 

The room is empty, but an open door commu- 
nicates with an inner room. The sick man's 
chamber, no doubt. Editha hurries toward this 
door, but before she can cross the room a man 
comes out of that inner chamber — Hamihon 
Lyndhurst. He is very pale, and has a haggard 
look in his eyes as of one who has outwatched the 
night. 

** You here," she cries, with a look of aver- 
sion, **with my husband!" 

** Here, dear Mrs. Westray, but not with your 
husband/' he answers, going to the outer door. 
He has locked it and put the key in his pocket, 
while Editha stands in the middle of the room 
looking about her in sheer bewilderment. 

"Where is Herman?'* she cries, distractedly ; 
and then seeing what he has done, she asks, with 
sudden horror, ** Why do you lock that door?" 

"To the best of my belief, Mr. Westray is 
with the belligerents in the vicinity of Sedan. 
Why have I locked that door, Editha? Only 
because I would be heard by you patiently till I 
have told all my story. You might refuse to 
hear the end if I did not put some constraint on 
you. On my honor as a gentleman thei'e is no 
shadow of disrespect in the action. Alone in a 
desert island my reverence for you would triumph 
over every meaner feeling. The task I have set 
myself is to win yon, Editha; to touch your heart, 
to convince your understanding, to prove to you 
that love such as mine is not lightly to be scorn- 
ed. Forgive me if I begin with a stratagem. " 

'* Your honor," she echoes, as if she had heard 
only the beginning of his speech — "your honor 
as a gentleman ! It is blasphemy against the 
name of gentleman for you to make such an ap- 
peal. It was you, then, who sent me this lying 
message, telling me that my husband was dan- 
gerously ill ? Thank God, that is not true ; 
thank God, even though I have been duped and 
fooled by your treachery. And now. Sir, open 
that door, and let me leave this house. The 
next boat will take me back to England." 

She takes a hurried survey of the walls, look- 
ing for a bell which she may ring, summoning 
the servants of the house. In a large hotel, full 
of people, she can not be long in the power of 
this traitor. There is no bell to be seen. 

Lyndhurst interprets that eager look. 

"Do not trouble yourself about the bell," he 
says; "it has been removed." 

" Will you unlock that door ?'* she asks again, 
desperately. 

"Not till you have listened to me, Editha; 
not till you have heard me plead my cause. You 
could dismiss me contemptuously from your own 
house. There you were all-powerful. You did 
not spare me. Love, even the guiltiest, should 
claim a noble-minded woman's pity. You were 
without compassion for my love, which, I de- 
clare to yon, is not altogether an unholy passion. 
It was strong enough to outlive your scorn, hum- 
ble enough to pardon insult, steadfast enough to 
persevere in the fiice of rejection. You are my 
prisoner, Editha. Call me treacherous, if you 
like — brutal, if you like. You must and shall 
stay with me till yon have heard all that a man 
who loves as I do can urge in extenuation of the 
wrong inseparable from love that comes too late." 

"I will not hear you," she answers, calmer in 



' this hour of peril than he had thought to find 
her. " You are talking to the winds when you 
talk to me. Can you not understand that there 
may be such a woman in the world as a wife 
who loves her husband and fears her God ? Has 
your experience of life been so infamous, that you 
believe that a few specious speeches can turn a 
wife from her fidelity to the husband of her 
choice? Wei-e I the most miserable creature 
that ever unhappy fate linked to a man she de- 
spised, you could not think worse of me than 
yon do when you suppose that any baseness of 
yours, any snare you may set for me, will pre- 
vail over faithful and honest love." 

" Faithful to a man who is weary of yon — 
faithful to a man who never really loved yoal 
Faithful in the face of that letter which I gave 
you the other day — that letter with its boldly 
avowed infidelity ! No, Editha ; I do not sup- 
pose you weak-minded enough for such slavish 
adherence to a violated tie, when love, real and 
peifect love, is at your feet. Consider, dearest, 
between what different destinies your choice lies. 
With Westray, neglect, abandonment, the humili- 
ating pity which the world bestows on a slighted 
wife, poverty, a ruined home ; with me, love un- 
bounded, wealth without limit, all that this world 
we live in offers of the brightest and best — " 

"And dishonor — the consciousness of being 
the vilest among women !" says Editha, inter- 
rupting him. " You are wasting your eloquence, 
Mr. Lyndhurst. Your knowledge of my sex may 
be profound, but you have mistaken the temper 
of the woman you have tried to insnare. Open 
that door and let me pass. Were we to argue 
for an hour the result would be the same. Your 
pretended love inspires no feeling in my mind 
but loathing. My contempt is so great that I 
do not even fear you." 

The brave clear eyes look at him boldly, 
bright with invincible scorn. 

"Do you not fear me ?" cries Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst, passionately. "Beware how you boast. 
Do you think when I lured you here I had not 
made up my mind to win you ? Ah, my beloved, 
you do not know what love is in a man who 
stakes all upon one cast. Yes, I am a traitor ; 
granted — a traitor and no gentleman. I staked 
my honor against so high a prize that, let me 
but win the game, and I am happy in dishonor. 
I can afford even that you should hate me for a 
little while, Editha, for in the end you will learn 
to love me. Love such as mine must prevail. 
Do not provoke me to desperation. Consider 
what kind of man I am before you pay devotion 
with contempt. For this world's opinion I care 
nothing. I fear nothing beyond or above this 
world. I am told that I have not very long to 
live. I am warned that if I would taste the 
sweetness of life I must win my earthly Elysium 
quickly. I am no Ulysses, to be beaten and buf- 
feted about the world for a score of years, and 
find home and wife at the last. Now — now while 
the last glow of youth still warms my heait — now 
I must be blessed. Do you think I am a man to 
let go my prize, having sworn to win it ?" 

" I think you are a villain and a coward, and 
that God is above us both," answers Editha, un- 
flinchingly; "and I repeat that I do not fear 
you." 

"Fear the world's malice if you defy me," 
says Lyndhurst, in a sibilant whisper, such as 
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woman's first tempter may have breathed into the 
ear of Eve. ** Fear your lost good name, your 
husband's contempt — fear to face the society 
whose laws you outraged when you came to meet 
me here. Tell the world your story, and see how 
readily you will be believed. The world believes 
only the worst. Appear before the world injured, 
a dupe, a sufferer, faithful in calamity, and see 
what tender treatment you will have of its char- 
ity. Without my protection, without my love, 
you are a ruined woman. As my wife, wealth 
and power will be yours. Your innocent soul 
can not reckon the master-sway wealth holds 
over the meanness of mankind." 

For the first time since she has entered the 
snare Hamilton Lyndhui*st sees his victim trem- 
ble. But it is indigi)ation and not fear which 
makes her frame quiver as she draws herself to 
her fullest height, sternly confroming him. 

"Once for all, will you open that door?" she 
asks. 

** Not till we have come to terms — not till you 
have given me a promise that shall bind your 
fate with mine from this day. You will leave 
this room on my arm, in the face of society, com- 
promised as Mrs. Westray, pledged to be my 
wife so soon as the law can undo one knot and 
tie another." 

Her breath comes faster. She looks at him 
desperately, like a hunted fawn round which 
the dogs are closing in a deadly circle. 

** You mean it — ^you swear that yoa will not let 
me go?" 

'* Not till I have your promise." 

*' And if I cry aloud for help — call the people 
of the house?" 

'*Do you think I would let you be heard? 
Except the man who admitted you just now, there 
is not a creature astir in the house, and I dare 
say he has crept back to his hole to snatch a last 
half hour's sleep. No, Editha; I am master of 
the situation, and I am resolved to use my power 
to the uttermost." 

"Then God help and pardon me in my ex- 
tremity!" she cries, with clasped hands and eyes 
uplifted, and with one wild rush fiies to the win- 
dow which stands ajar, the long casement win- 
dow opening on a frail balcony. 

Her hand is on the latch , another moment and 
she will have thrown herself over that shallow 
balcony to certain death. Quick as Lyndhurst 
is, he is not a breath too soon. He grasps her 
arm and drags her back into the room. 

** Great God," he cries, in a choking voice, 
''she is mad !" and holds her for an instant mo- 
tionless, powerless, in his agonized clutch. 

Suddenly, as she looks at him half in terror, 
half in anger, his face changes, with an awful 
mysterious transformation she has never seen be- 
fore in the human countenance, haply may nev- 
er see again. He gives one faint, choking cry, 
tears at his breast with convulsive hand for a 
moment, and then falls like a stone figure over- 
turned at its base — falls with a shock that makes 
the room tremble, and lies at her feet still as 
clav. 

Her shriek rends the air. All the passion and 
terror of the last half hour find relief in that 
wild cry. Not once, but again and again she 
screams, with frantic appeal for help from man 
or Heaven ; but the figure stretched at her feet, 
/iice downwardy does not stir. 



. Involuntarily she looks round again for the 
bell that is not there. Needless the bell now, 
for her cries have been heard. There is a hur- 
rying of feet in the corridor, a vigorous hand 
tries to open the door vainly. Voices are heaixi 
consulting hastilv ; a few moments' delay, and a 
key is in the lock, the door opens, and foremost 
among an eager little group enters Herman West- 
ray. 

Those piercing shrieks have brought him — a 
wakeful sojourner in a room half a dozen doora 
off^— to the help of a stranger. 

It is something more than a common surprise 
to find that the wild appeal for succor came from 
the wife whom he supposed in the safe shelter of 
Bridge End House, Fulham. Stranger, more 
awful is it, to see that prostrate figure with hid- 
den face. 

«* Editha!" 

She fiings hereelf upon his breast, sobbing 
hysterically. 

*'0h, thank God! thank God!" she cries. 
''I knew He would not abandon me in my 
peril." 

** Editha, in Heaven's name what brings yoa 
here?" asks her husband, stupid with amaze> 
ment. He has been roused from an uneasy 
morning sleep by those awful screams of hers, 
has hurriedly huddled on his clothes, half 
awakened, and is not in a condition for grasping 
the meaning of things quickly. 

*'I'll tell you by-and-by," she sobs. *'WiU 
some one," looking round at the agitated group 
in the doorway, ** look to him ?" 

Siie points, with a look of loathing, to the 
fallen figure. The by-standers hurry forward 
and kneel down beside it, and try to raise the 
massive shoulders, heavy as marble. 

'* Who is that man?' cries Herman. 

" Your friend, Mr. Lyndhurst." 

** Editha !" he exclaims, looking at her with 
unntterable horror. Of all names that could be 
spoken at such a moment there is none more 
ominous to Herman Westray's ears than this. 

'*Yes, he fell down in a fit just now. Had 
they not better fetch a doctor?" 

"Let him die where he fell!'* cries Herman, 
beside himself. "How did you come to this 
place ? Why do I find you with that man ?" 

He is reckless who hears him. Happily there 
are no English listeners ; but the fact is indiffer- 
ent to him in his passion. No sense of pro- 
dence restrains him — no consideration for his 
wife's reputation ties his tongue. 

" What brought you here ?" he gasps. 

" I came in answer to a telegram from yon, 
telling me that you were here, dangerously ill — 
telling me to lose no time." 

"I sent no such telegram. Show me the 
message." 

She feels for it in her pocket. Even in her 
confusion she remembers putting that telegram 
in her pocket after reading it for about the twen- 
tieth time, on board the steamer, by the dim 
light of the cabin lamp. It is not to be found. 
She must have dragged it out with her handker- 
chief, and dropped it perhaps in that wretched 
hackney-coach which brought her to the hotel. 

** I have lost it ; but it does not matter." 

" Not in the least, "he answers, in a curious 
tone; and at this moment the attention of hus- 
band and wife is called from their own affairs to 
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are that was once Hamilton Lyndhurst, and lay 
it on the amber-covered sofa. They fall back 
when their work is done, in a shuddering group, 
murmuring compassionately, 

**Ije pauvre homme — un si bel homme — mort 
comme 9a, si subitement ; un vrai coup de fou- 
dre ; mais c'est efirayant." And then some one 
cries, 

**Mai8 cours done, Georges; va trouver un 
m^ecin." 

Little need of a doctor to affirm the appalling 
fact. The arrest has come. The sentence has 
been pronounced. The selfish sensual soul, 
which has never known an aspiration beyond 
earthly happiness, has gone to its account. 

** Come away, Editha," Herman says, sternly ; 
''come away from this revolting scene." And 
then he says in a whisper, close to her ear, as 
they leave the room together, **Your lover has 
not enjoye^ his triumph long. Hetribution has 
trodden on the heels of guilt a little closer than 
usual." 

She looks at him in blank amazement. Can 
he doubt her ? Can any evidence shake his &ith 
in her purity ? 

8he has believed him guilty on the testimony 
of his own handwriting, but she is not the less 
wonder-stricken to find he can suspect her. 
And yet her presence here with that dead man 
is circumstantial evidence strong enough to blast 
the reputation of a modem Lucretia. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ft 

"If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now.^ 

Lord Earlswood, bored to death in a Nor- 
wegian pine forest, is recalled suddenly to the 
boredom of civilization by a telegram brought by 
a mounted messenger from Christiania, a mes- 
senger who has been two days finding his ford- 
ship. 

** Bless my soul!" exclaims Lord Earlswood 
before opening the missive, '^ is it to say the Fri- 
volity is bumed down, I wonder ? Theatres gen- 
erally are burned down in the long-run. Car- 
penters will indulge in a foolish preference for 
lighting their pipes in a hurry, and throwing un- 
extinguished lucifer-matches among their shav- 
ings. Good for the building interest! Haw !" 

Thus to his faithful companion, Captain 
Shlooker, late of the Fusiliers. 

** Hope it isn't the theatre," says Shlooker, 
sympathetically. ** Jolly little box. Nicest 
house in London. Splendid woman, Mra. Bran- 
dreth." 

*' Don't say that again," exclaims his lordship, 
irritably ; ** it's not original. You've made the 
same remark half a dozen times a day for the 
last fortnight." 

**WelI, there isn't much to talk about in a 
Norwegian hut. No morning papers, no club, 
^ no corner. And you're not a great hand at 
starting subjects." 

'' I expect to be talked to," replies Earlswood, 
grandly. 

'* As to remarking that Mrs. Brandreth is a 
sple — well, I won't say it again — that is only a 
spontaneous burst of feeling on my part. I ad- 
jDire her immensely." 

* Bother yoar admiration I I don't believe 
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you'd stand a box of Jouvin's gloves to save her 
from staiTation." 

** Hadn't you better read your telegram, and 
see if the Frivolity is burned down ?" inquires 
the captain, blandly. 

His lordship, thus reminded, hitches a glass 
into his eye, and peruses the document in ques- 
tion. 

It tells him nothing about the Frivolity Theatre. 
The message is from the housekeeper at Redhill 
Park, telling him that Lady Earlswood is dan- 
gerously ill, and urging his immediate return. 

The message has been sent out from the head 
office three days ago — at least three days more 
must elapse before he can reach England. His 
presence at that sick-bed can be of little use, can 
afford small solace, he thinks, for her ladyship and 
he have been at daggers drawn throughout the 
seven years of their wedded life, having a differ- 
ent way of thinking upon every subject. But he 
is quite ready to obey the summons ; and he and 
Captain Shlooker concentrate their somewhat 
limited intellects into one focus, and apply them- 
selves to the task of getting back to England as 
soon as possible. 

They have an arsenal of guns, a small cart- 
load of fishing rods and tackle, a few hundred- 
weight of tinned provisions and other stores to 
dispose of, to say nothing of their portable dwell- 
ing-house, portable boats, and other gear. These 
they leave to be packed and shipped by guides 
and servants, two of which incumbrances Lord 
Earlswood has brought in his train. Then, un- 
attended save by his faithful shadow. Captain 
Shlooker, Lord Earlswood starts for England. 

He disembarks from the Norwegian steamer 
at Hull, within four days of his receipt of the 
telegram from Redhill Park, just in time to catch 
the London express, without stopping to have 
so much as a *'brandy-and-soda," as Captain 
Shlooker remarks pathetically on the platform, 
his ease-loving soul disapproving this uncom- 
fortable haste. 

''What's the use of being in such a hurry, 
Earlswood ?" he remonstrates ; " we might just 
as well have stopped for a Turkish bath and a bit 
of dinner, and gone up by the mail. I feel as if 
I'd been living up a chimney. You can't do any 
good at Redhill." 

" I know that," answers the imperturbable no- 
bleman ; " but I've been sent for, and it's only 
civil to go. I should like to shake hands with 
Elfrida before she dies." 

Lady Earlswood is the fifth daughter of the 
Earl of Mercia, an intensely Saxon nobleman, 
who has chosen his children's taames from the 
chronicles of the Heptarchy. 

" How do you know she's going to die?'* asks 
the captain, discontentedly. It is hard lines for 
a healthy young parasite to be deprived of those 
comforts and luxuries which are the sole recom- 
pense of his labors. "I dare say it's only a 
whim sending for you in this way, and we might 
just as well have stopped and had another go at 
the salmon." 

"I'll tell you what it is, Shlooker," replies 
Lord Earlswood, sternly. "If you don't want 
to go to London, you can stay where you are. I 
can exist without you. We shall have to par^ 
company at the Great Northern terminus, in any 
case. You can't go to Redhill with me, you 
know." 
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"Of course not; but Tm coining to Lon- 
don with you, anyhow. A fellow must grum- 
ble a little now and then, and that steamer was 
such a beastly hole." 

" As to Lady Earlswood sending for me ont 
of caprice,*' pursues his lordship, presently, when 
they are comfortably seated in a ccm/><f, puffing 
away at their partagas as they fly over the level 
shores of Humber, " that's not likely. In the 
first place, shes a strong-minded woman; and 
in the second, she hates me like poison." 

" A little wrong here?" interrogates the cap- 
tain, tapping his forehead. 

" Not the least in the world. Awfully sensi- 
ble woman, but disgustingly religious — Low, yon 
know ; walked out of church if she saw a fellow 
go up the pulpit stairs in his surplice; always 
psalm-singing; played hymn tunes on a har- 
monium all Sunday evening when she wasn't 
in church, and played 'em dooced bad into the 
bargain — more bellows than toon, you know; 
went in for district visiting, and used to go 
and sing hymns over the patients in the in- 
firmary. I never sat down to dinner with her 
without being afraid of small-pox, or measles, 
or something revolting of that kind. Then she 
called ever}' thing sinful, except howling and 
district visiting. She was always sitting in judg- 
ment on me, and prophesying that Providence 
would take it out of me in some fearful way for 
keeping race-horses. Used to wonder I could 
go to the City and Suburban without fearing I 
should be struck dead. Heavd that I'd been seen 
at the Alhambra, and asked me if I didn't ex- 
pect a judgment. *No,' says I, *l'm not con- 
cerned in any chancery proceedings;' and then 
she shows me the whites of her eyes, and talks 
about my profanity. Now a fellow does not get 
married for that kind of thing, you know." 

"Certainly not; uncommon hard upon a fel- 
low; regular sell," assents the captain, sympa- 
thetically. 

"Lord Mercia was a heavy swell of the old 
school," says his lordship, inclining to confi- 
dence. "No end of ancestiy, but very little 
money; left a widower with eleven children, 
eight of them daughters ; let his house in Gros- 
venor Squai-e furnished, spent most of his time 
in chambers in the Albany, while his eight 
daughters — all with Saxon names, and all sandy- 
haired — vegetated at his castle in the north. The 
match was my mother's doing ; she thought £1- 
frida's piety would keep me in the right path. 
But one may have too much of a good thing, 
you know. If she'd drawn it a little milder, I 
could have borne it; but Sam Weller's deputy 
Shepherd was a fool to her in the matter of 
preaching, and she hasn't his humanizing lean- 
ing toward pine-apple-rum-and- water. " 

Captain Shlooker considers his patron deserv- 
ing of infinite pity. 

After this the conversation drifts toward horse- 
racing, and the two gentlemen discuss the prob- 
abilities as to the Doncaster Cup and Leger. 
They part company at the terminus, the captain 
sympathetic and depressed, not quite seeing how 
he is to dispose of himself during the dull sea- 
son, now that the Norwegian trip is "oiF." 

The September day is drawing to a close as 
Lord Earlswood drives in an open fly from the 
station to Kedhill Park, that patrimonial estate 
of his of which, during the last six years, he has 



seen very little. The sun is setting redly behind 
a distant clump of beeches as the fly enters the 
park by a gate opening into a lane that leads to 
the station. The lodge-keeper's little girl, in a 
lavender cotton pinafore, runs out to open the 
gate ; and it does not occur to Lord Earlswood 
to interrogate this child upon the state of the 
lady up at the great house yonder — a square and 
formal building with a Corinthian colonnade and 
portico. The glow of the sunset shines on those 
straight rows of windows, and the same crimson 
glory is reflected on the placid surface of the ob- 
long lake at the bottom of a broad flight of stone 
steps which descends from the terrace before the 
mansion. A handsome house, doubtless, but a 
vast and stately dwelling-place which would need 
much domestic love, or a world of pleasant com- 
pany, to keep it warm. Lord Earlswood has 
found it too large for domestic felicity, too small 
for matrimonial concord. |. 

The blinds are not drawn down. All is well 
with her ladyship, he thinks, as the fly drives 
under the lofty portico, never designed for the 
shelter of so plebeian a vehicle. 

The hall door is open, and he sees the black 
and white marble paving, the stone staircase 
with its double flight, the chilly bronze balus- 
ters ; for sole ornament two green tubs, contain- 
ing blossomless, fruitless orange - trees, which 
stand like dusky guardians on either side the 
portal; altogether as cheerful as an ice-house. 
The grumbling wheels of the fly have made 
themselves heard in the eternal silence of the 
place, and the old butler comes out to see what 
convulsion of nature has disturbed the repose of 
the scene. He was the old butler when this 
present Algernon, Lord Earlswood, was a lad at 
Eton. Algernon has grown to manhood, and 
feels as if his May of life were falling into the 
sere and yellow leaf; but the old butler seems to 
him no older than in the davs of his bovhood. 
His placid old face lights up at sight of his lord, 
and then grows suddenly grave. 

"How do, Rogers? How is Ladv Earls- 
wood ?" 

Rogers shakes his head dismally. 

"Too late, my lord, I'm sorry to say." 

"Bless my soul, you don't mean — '^ 

"The funeitil took place yesterday, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. The Honorable Edwy 
and the Honorable Athelstane wero chief mourn- 
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"It must have been very sudden,'* says Lord 
Earlswood, shocked by these unexpected tidings. 

He had known that his wife must be seriously 
ill when she allowed him to be summoned, but he 
had not supposed that she was on her death-bed. 

" Her ladyship had been ailing for some time, 
my lord," replies Rogers. "She caught a cold 
last winter attending evening church, it being 
against her principles to have the horses out on 
Sunday, and the cold hung about her and flxed 
itself on her chest. I dare say if she had obey- 
ed the doctor she might have shaken it off, but 
she wouldn't give up her districk visiting." 

" No," interrupts an awful voice, which echoes 
fearfully in the stony halL " She lived like a 
martyr, and she died like one. Blessed will be 
her reward beyond the jasper sea." 

The voice, hollow and dismal though it is, is 
a female voice, and proceeds from a tall, square- 
shouldered lady in deepest mourning. She is a 
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being composed of angles. Her elbows are 
square, her jaw is square, the ends of her bony 
fingers are as square as the finger-tips of a hard- 
working carpenter. She has a cold gray eye, 
which assumes a stony look as she gazes at Lord 
Earls wood. 

*'I — I hope her illness was not a very painful 
one," says his lordship, confused by this unlove- 
ly appaiition. ** As for her life being martyr- 
dom, I can hardly see that. She. took her own 
way in every thing, spent as much money as she 
liked, and altogether, you kno.w, lived her own life. 
I can't see what more any woman can want." 

** There ai*e some women whose human hearts 
sigh for something more than this ; there are 
some who desire fidelity in a husband," says the 
accuser, holding Lord Earlswood with her glit- 
tering eye. 

**Oh, come, you know," says the accused, 
'*we had better let by-gones be by-gones. All 
the world knows that Lady Earlswood and I 
were never suited to each other." 

** Tiie angels in heaven know a great deal more, 
Lord Earlswood," returns the awful female. 

** Well, since I am too late to be of any use," 
says the wretched nobleman, who feels helpless 
MS a fiy that suddenly finds itself in the grip of a 
full-bodied spider, '*! may as well go back to 
town by the next train. I'm rather used up, 
traveling post-haste from Norway — sea-voyage, 
and all that kind of thing. You haven't dis- 
missed the fly, have you, Kogers ?" 

^* Yes, my lord ; I thought you would stay the 
night." 

•* Oh, but, hang it, you know, I've no things!" 

*' I can telegraph to your lordship's man," sug- 
gests the butler. 

** My lordship's man was left behind in Nor- 
way to pack my traps. I must get back to town 
to-night. I can have a carriage of some kind, I 
suppose," adds the master of the house, meekly. 

'* Of course, my lord : Til order the brougham. 
The last train' leaves at 9.40." 

** Gracious powers!" thinks his lordship; 
** and it is only just eight. At the mercy of this 
fearful woman for an hour and forty minutes !" 

This fearful woman is Miss Gregory, the late 
Lady Earlswood's companion and chief toady. 
There have been secondary toadies, in the per- 
sons of the housekeeper and my lady's own maid ; 
but Miss Gregory — a lady of masculine educa- 
tion and Low-Church views — has been the ruling 
spirit of the household. Very hard has been her 
rule. Rogers, the old butler, rejoices inwardly 
that the end has come. Lord Earlswood, hav- 
ing an hour and a half to dispose of, looks about 
him curiously. He is rather glad to see his an- 
cestral home again after a lapse of six years. 

"It is not half a bad place," he tells himself 
in his modern slang, that short-hand system of 
English which some of his order affect. With a 
little taste — Myra Brandreth's taste, for instance, 
her fine appreciation of form and color — the spa- 
cious orderly mansion might be made beautiful. 
In its present bare and formal condition it is 
more like the card-board model of a house than 
a house where people live. Lord Earlswood 
goes into the drawing-room — a lofty apartment, 
with a superb cornice, five long windows, a mar- 
ble mantel-piece by Flaxman, and nothing else 
for the eye to dwell upon. The furniture is 
— -tr^'ff fip(] giiff^ i)jQ draj)ei7 is dull and heavy 



— not an enlivening apartment, by any means. 
There stands Lady Earlswoods harmonium — 
that instrument which has known only hymn 
tunes, which never in its wasted life breathed the 
melody of Mozart, or swelled with the mighty 
harmonies of Beethoven, or sung in dulcet tones 
the plaintive strains of Mendelssohn. 

Miss Gregory follows her victim into that cheer- 
less drawing-room ; she is not going to let hira 
off too easily. Loyalty to the dead, and an in- 
nate love of making herself unpleasant, which is 
a feature of Miss Gregory's character, demand 
that his life should be made a burden to him for 
the next hour and a half. 

"Perhaps, Lord Earlswood, in the brief hour 
that you are able to spare from the giddy vortex 
of fashionable life, you would like to hear the 
particulars of my beloved patroness's last ill- 
ness?" she begins with stately civility, as Lord 
Earlswood walks about the room and looks out 
of the five windows, with the air of expecting to 
see a different landscape from each. 

"Thank you, ma'am," he says, in his blunt 
fashion ; ** I don't particularly care about hear- 
ing descriptions of illnesses. It can't do any 
good, you see, dwelling upon that kind of thing'; 
and it*s very painful for all parties." 

'* Not to me," replies Miss Gregory, removing 
a solitary tear from the bony brid$;e of her nose 
with a black- bordered handkerchief. *'I love 
to talk of that saiiitly soul ; it relieves my burst- 
ing heart." And Miss Gregory breathes hard, 
and gives a gasp, which seems to indicate that 
her dress is too tight across the chest. 

** She — she did not suffer much in her last ill- 
ness, I hope ?" says Lord Earlswood, gently. 

"She was buoyed up by a mind superior to 
mortal agony," answers Miss Gregory. "Hu- 
manly speaking, her complaint was a trying one, 
but her burden was lightened for her." 

" I'm glad to hear it. She had doctors who 
understood her case, I hope ?" 

" ^^he had the best that human science conld 
afford. They understood her case well enough ; 
but there was not one of them lofty-minded 
enough to understand her — blessed martyr!" 

Lord Earlswood's patience suddenly deserts 
him, and he turns somewhat sharply upon Miss 
Gregory — so sharply that, the lady's eyes being 
fixed in the gaze of abstraction, he almost makes 
her jump. 

"Perhaps when I inform you that I consider 
your manner of referring to my late wife is very 
offensive to me, you'll be kind enough not to re- 
peat it," he remarks, sternly. "My lawyers and 
Lady Earlswood's lawyers know the terms of our 
separation ; and they know that her ladyship had 
no cause for complaint, either as to my liberality 
in monetary matters, or my willingness to make 
any arrangements conducive to her happiness. I 
don't understand being lectured in my own house 
by a stranger." 

"A stranger to you personally perhaps. Lord 
Earlswood, but not a stranger to your lainented 
wife, or to the sorrows that wrung that trusting 
heart." 

"Well drop that part of the qnestion, if you 
please, ma'am," interjects his lordship. 

" I had the honor to be Lady Earlswood's 
bosom friend and confidential adviser for five 
blessed years," continues Miss Gregory ; " I am 
not likely to forget her." 
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'* I am glad to hear it. She has left yoa a 
pension, I hope ?*' 

** 8he has left me five hundred pounds. Her 
modest way of living, her temperate habits and 
self-den jing nature, enabled her to save money." 

**Very creditable to her ladyKhip," replies 
Loi*d Earlswood. *^The house doesn't look as 
if it had been kept up in a very extravagant 
manner," he adds, glancing round the bare-look- 
ing room with a shudder. 

There are no costly trifles scattered on tables, 
no new books or magazines, no hot-house flowers, 
nothing that indicates taste or outlay. 

** She was superior to the frivolities of her sex," 
says Miss Gregory, removing another tear. These 
solitary drops ooze from her eyes at I'egular in- 
tervals, as if by clock-work. 

**I think, if you've no objection, I'll take a 
stroll round the place," says Lord Earlswood, 
looking at his watch ; *^ and if you'll tell them 
to cook me a chop, I should be obliged. I've 
had nothing to eat since I left the steamer." 

Miss Gregory bows her head in dismal assent. 
She rings a bell, and Rogers appears, to whom 
Lord Earlswood communicates his desire for a 
chop. 

**It shall be ready in half an hour, my lord," 
replies Rogers, biiskly ; and Lord Earlswood 
opens one of the drawing-room windows and 
goes out on the terrace, inwardly rejoicing at his 
escape from Miss Gregory. She can not veiy 
well follow him out of doors, and he has done 
his best to make her understand that her con- 
versation is uncongenial. But Miss Gregory is 
a person who has never tried to make herself 
congenial to any one. She has gone through 
life' laying down the law, and letting worldly- 
minded people know her mean opinion of them. 

She watches the departing nobleman as he 
strolls away, regretting that he has got out of her 
clutches. 

**Ah,"she sighs, "he is master here now. 
The children of Belial will soon take their pleas- 
ure in this house, which has been the scene of 
such holv work." 

She breathes this lament with a recollection of 
prayer-meetings and missionary preachings that 
have been held in the spacious drawing-room. 
^Evangelical noblemen have held forth here, to 
the delight of a mixed congregation, some of 
whom considered it a condescension in a peer to 
be so anxious about getting to heaven. A man 
of his exalted position might naturally be con- 
tent with earth, and leave his future existence to 
take care of itself ; feeling very sura, like the 
French marquise of the old regime, that the 
Great Judge would think twice before condemn- 
ing so august a sinner. 

Lord Earlswood perambulates the stately gar- 
den, which has been maintained in perfect order, 
but barely and meagrely, with none of the im- 
provements of modem horticulture. He surveys 
ins patrimonial domain in the soft summer dusk, 
and thinks of the change which his wife's death 
has made in his life. He is a free man from to- 
night — free to marry Myra Brandreth. 

His breath comes quickly at the thought ; it 
is as if the gates of paradise were opened to him. 
His narrow soul has concentrated its aflections 
'upon this one object. So far as it is possible for 
a man not great in himself to love greatly, he 
80 loves Myra. There is no selflshness in his 



thoughts of her. He does not consider that he 
will be doing her a favor by making her a peer- 
ess. He thinks of her humbly, with an almost 
infantine simplicity. 

** Will she marry me ?" he asks himself. * * She 
is so cold — so difficult to understand. I do not 
even know if she cares for me. What hope or 
favor has she ever given me in return for my 
slavish devotion? She is gracious enough at 
times ; at times barely civil. How can a fellow 
reckon up such a woman as that ? Sometimes 
J think she delights in torturing me — in testing 
her power. But I know that all the good days- 
of my life have been spent with her, and that I 
am miserable out of her company. " 

He circumambulates the lake, and contem- 
plates the swans pensively. They do not ap- 
proach him with any ex])ectation of being fed, 
after the manner of more favored birds. Feed- 
ing swans is one of the frivolities to which the 
late Lady Earlswdod has been superior. 

"There's that fellow Westray," pursues his 
lordship. "I have sometimes fancied she was 
fond of him; but that could hardly be, since 
there was nothing to prevent his marrying her 
instead of Miss Morcombe. And then how cool- 
ly she took the announcement of his marriage ! 
No, there can't have been any attachment be- 
tween those two, in spite of my suspicions. I 
believe she has flirted with him sometimes on 
purpose to make me wretched. It's a way wom- 
en have, when they know that a fellow would go 
through Are and water for them." 

The result of Lord Earlswood's musings is a 
determination to propose to Myra immediately. 
There must be no suspense now that he is a free 
man. He must know his fate at once. They 
can be married quietly two or three months hence, 
and travel for the first year or so, before they 
blaze out upon society. What a peeress she wiil 
make — she who has queened it so well before the 
eyes of men in her mimic world I How she will 
beautifv vonder Falladian abode I how she will 
adorn that fine house in Grosvenor Place, which 
has been let furnished during the greater part of 
his lordship's married life! 

He sees the future before him radiant with 
domestic joy, and sees himself the proud and 
adoring husband of that woman who, in his eyes, 
is the incarnation of all that is enchanting in 
womankind. She shines apart, distant from her 
sisters as a star. 

He goes back to the honse in abont half an 
hour, takes his modest dinner in the vast gloomy 
dining-room ; and then, having still a quarter of 
an hour to spare, perambulates the mansion with 
Rogers, whom he keeps with him as a buffer, in 
case of any further attack from Miss Gregory. 

"Dreadful person that woman in black, he 
says. " When is she going away, Rogers?" 

"I can't say, my lord. Her boxes is not 
packed, though Mrs. Meaves, the housekeeper, 
gave her a hint yesterday, letting drop something 
to the eflect of not supposing as she'd stay after 
the funeral. Perhaps if your lordship — " 

"No," cries his lordship, energetically, "I'll 
have no more to say to her. She may stay here 
for another month if she likes, bat I won't enter 
into any discussion with her. You may write 
me word when she clears out. " 

" Yes, my lord. I hope, my lord," adds Rog- 
ers, clearing his throat, "that your lordship may 
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be thinking of occnpying Bedhill yourself before 
long." 

*" Ifs not unlikely, Rogers. But I should 
make considerable alterations and improvements 
before I came to live here, 'i'be place has a 
dreary look to my eye." 

'* Begging your pardon, my lord, but things 
have b^n kept up in rather a dreary manner. 
Miss Gregory has had the ordering of almost ev- 
ety thing in the household, and she's very near." 

* * She looks it," says Lord Earlswood . * * Well, 
Rogers, things will be different when I come to 
live here." 

"Yes, my lord, thank heavings! We shall 
all look forward to the change." 

" In the mean time matters will go on quietly. 
The housekeeper can write to me for checks as 
she wants them. You can tell the head garden- 
er that I should like to see the flower beds look- 
ing a little gayer when I come here again. Cal- 
ceolaria and things, you know — plenty of yellows 
and reds, and some of those variegated leafy 
things one sees at South Kensington — look rath- 
er like mixed pickles, you know." 

"Yes, my lord. Her ladyship was against 
spending money on the garden, and Mr. M^Cla- 
charty was obliged to manage the best way he 
could. He was hard pushed, poor man, to keep 
his cuttings alive through the frosty weather. 
Miss Gregory said it was a sin to bum coals for 
greenhouses when so many human beings were 
perishing from cold." 

"Did she give coals to the human beings?" 
asks his lordship. 

" Well, no, my lord, not out of her own pock- 
et ; and she set her face against my lady provid- 
ing for the bodily wants of the poor when their 
souls required so much looking after." 

"I see," replies Lord Earlswood. "That 
kind of charity never goes beyond people's souls. 
The benevolence that deals in beef and bread is a 
vulgar virtue compared with it." 

The brougham is ready by this time, and Lord 
Earlswood drives away, Miss Gregory surveying 
his departure from her chamber window, as 
Elaine watched Lancelot. And his lordship 
hears the stealthy raising of the sash, and knows 
that Miss Gregory is watching him ; and Miss 
Gregory, quick in divination, although not moved 
thereto by so tender a passion as Elaine's, knows 
that his lordship knows that she knows that he 
knows — 

No, no one less than the Laureate or Lord 
Dundreary can manage that kind of thing. 

Enough that Lord Earlswood steps into his 
brougham without looking up at the fair watch- 
er, and 

**Thi8 was the one discourtesy that he used." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"Out on thee! Beemlngl I will write against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bad ere it be blown. 

How comes it now, my husband, O how comes it, 

That thou art thus estranged from thyself ? 

Thyself, I call it, being strange to me, 

That, undividable. incorporate, 

Am Detter than thy dear selfs better part." 

The authorities of Ostend take the stranger's 

clsy, as it were, into custody, and do all that is 

tteedful to he done after so sudden and awful an 



end of a life not without social importance, the 
authorities being speedily made acquainted with 
the fact that the late Hamilton Lyndhurst has 
been an English financier of great wealth, and a 
person who has done them honor by dying in 
their town, if he shall furthermore consent — 
by his heirs, executors, and assigns — to be buried 
in Belgian soil, he will be conferring a still 
greater obligation on that free country. 

There seems to be no one nearly interested in 
him who had so many flatterers and followers, so 
few friends. The flatterers and followers wait on 
the tiptoe of expectation for the particulars of 
their patron's will, but they do not rush over to 
Ostend to lavish their affection on that clay they 
have so worshiped and caressed while it had 
breath and motion. He lies alone in the large 
cheerless room at the hotel, and there is not so 
much as a dog that loved him living to wail at 
the door of the dead. 

He has come over to Ostend unattended. His 
valet and his lawyer are the only two people who 
come to take possession of his remains. 

The lawyer's first idea is to carry his departed 
client back to England and bury him there, as 
an expensive and gentleman-like proceeding, ap- 
propriate to the late Mr. Lyndhurst's position in 
the money market ; but upon opening Mr. Lynd- 
hurst's will he finds that his client has especially 
forbidden this dreary homage to his clay. 

"Let there be no religious ceremonial, or as 
little as possible, at my burial," he says, almost 
in the words of his favorite poet, Heinrich Heine, 
" and let me be buried in the place where I die. 
Let no costly cenotaph record my empty exist- 
ence, or publish its lying tribute to virtues I have 
neither possessed nor pretended. If I must have 
a tombstone, let it be a plain slab of granite, large 
and massive, inscribed with my name and the 
dates of my birth and death. That is all the 
history my baiTen life affords." 

Then comes the disposition of his property. 
Bitter, bitter news for those eager flatterers and 
followers — the jesters, the dancers, the flute- 
players, his rouj^Sn, as Philip of Orleans called his 
friends, honoring them, or affecting to honor 
them, with the belief thnt they would have suf- 
fered themselves to be broken on the wheel for 
him. 

But the Parisians, says Soulaire, took it an- 
other way, and said these fine gentlemen were 
" v^itables espies, des gens dignes d'etre rou^s. " 

After a decent provision for all his servants 
who shall have lived with him three, years at the 
time of his decease, Hamilton Lyndhurst leaves 
his estate, real and personal, pictures, porcelain, 
plate, furniture, horses, carriages, books, jewelry, 
to be realized within a twelvemonth of his death, 
and the proceeds thereof equally divided between 
the Asylum for Idiots and the Hospital for In- 
curables. By not so much as the bequest of a 
mourning ring does he acknowledge the virtues 
of his train. 

The investigation of the circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. Lyndhurst's death which the dead man's 
solicitor deems it his duty to make is a sore 
trial for Herman. The Belgian law requires no 
inquest, and the Belgian authorities are easily 
satisfied ; but the solicitor affects a deep interest 
in the details of his client's death, and begs to be 
allowed to question Mrs. Westray upon the sub- 
ject. The gossip of the hotel has made him ac- 
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quainted with the curious circumstances that 
preceded Hamilton Lyndhurst^s death. He has 
been told how Mrs. Westray arrived in the early 
morning, and was shown straight to the apart- 
ment of an English traveler, who had not given 
his name, but had stated that he was there to 
meet his wife, whom he expected by the Dover 
boat. He had been told how the newly risen 
household was disturbed by her shrieks, and how 
the English stranger was found lying dead at 
her feet. 

Mrs. Westray declares herself willing to an- 
swer any inquiries Mr. Lomax, the solicitor, 
may wish to ask ; and Herman, not seeing his 
way to the avoidance of such inquiries, allows 
Mr. Lomax the desired interview. Quietly and 
succinctly Editha relates how she came to Os- 
tend in answer to a telegram sent in her hus- 
band's name— came expecting to find him ill at 
that hotel, and that she found herself face to 
face with Hamilton L3mdhnrst. 

*'Do you suppose that my lamented client 
sent you the telegram ?" asks the lawyer. 
** 1 can but suppose sa" 
** Have you any idea of his motive in sending 
such a message ?" 

*' That b a question which I would rather not 
answer." 

'* And it is a question to which I strongly ob- 
ject," Herman interposes. 

** Will you allow me to see the telegram ?" 
asks the lawver. 

** I have lost it," Editha says, calmly. 
She confronts her questioner like a statue, 
marble pale, but calmer than most women w<rald 
seem in such a position. 

The solicitor drops his eyelids, and contem- 
plates his boots for the next few moments be- 
nignly, a look that he is in the habit of assum- 
ing after having put a trpng question to a client 
of the weaker sex. Then he casts a furtive 
glance at the husband, who sits immovable, 
gloomily watchful. This inability of Mrs. West- 
ray's to produce the telegram seems to Mr. Lo- 
max somewhat like Desdemona's helplessness in 
the matter of that strawberry-spotted handker- 
chief. And very likely Mrs. Westray is as inno- 
cent as Desdemona, poor thing, if one could only 
know all the facts of the case, though circum- 
stances do point very strongly to an opposite 
conclusion. 

Mr. Lomax has telegraphed to London for a 
surgeon of some standing, and this English sur- 
geon has made a post-mortem examination in 
conjunction with the Belgian surgeon who was 
called in on the fatal morning. Medical science 
has laid bare the cause of Mr. Lyndhnrst's death. 
There is nothing suspicious or mysterious in that 
event ; no hint of foul play. There was organic 
disease of the heart, say the surgeons, of long 
standing. Whenever or wherever the end had 
come, it would in all probability have been just 
as sudden as it has been. Excitement, a mental 
shock of any kind, may have hastened the evil 
hour, but the end has been inevitable for a long 
time. 

Mr. Lomax (Lomax and Lomax, Viaduct 
Buildings, E.G.) professes himself grateful to 
Mrs. Westray for her amiable candor. ** Curi- 
ous business, this about the telegram, and, of 
course, very painful for the lady involved. Ec- 
centric fellow, poor Lyndhurst, always," says the 



solicitor, blandly. But Mr. Lomax is not pre- 
pared to admit that the telegram was actually 
sent by his deplored client unless Mrs. Westray 
is herself assured upon that point. 

**I know nothing, except that I was brought 
to this place by a most malicious falsehood, and 
that by Grod's help my husband was here before 
me." 

After this there is no more to be said. Mr. 
Lomax is profusely apologetic for hb intrusion, 
and retires, taking with him the conviction that 
death's dark curtain has £fillen prematurely upon 
a drama that might have developed into a venr 
stirring domestic tragedy. It is Mr. Lomax« 
misfortune to contemplate life turned the seamy 
side without, and to be any thing rather than an 
optimist. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

"Forsake me not thus. Witness, Heaven. 
What love sincere and revOTence in mv heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappllv deceived I Thy sappliant, 
I beg and clasp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel in this nttermoet distress— 
My only strength and stay." 

Thbrb is a strange coldness in Herman's 
manner to his wife, reunited to him under cir- 
cumstances so desperate. In her manner to him 
there is a quiet akin to apathy ; pale, silent, un- 
complaining, she lies on the sofa in the cheeriess, 
unhomelike room, littered with Herman's open 
portmanteau, traveling- bag, rug, and scattered 
papers as only a man can litter a room which he 
inhabits but for a few hours. 

She lies with her face hidden from the light, 
content for the moment with the luxury of rest. 
Her brain has been so racked, her heart so tor- 
tured, she has feared and suffered so intensely 
within these last broken days and nights — the 
actual sum of hours she knows not — that there 
is no room in her brain for further anguish. Of 
troubles to come, of evil threatening her future, 
she takes no heed. Herman is safe and near 
her, and the horror of that awful half hour in 
Hamilton Lyndhurst's room is swept away like 
a thunder-cloud which has infoldcKl her for a 
moment with peril of sudden fiery death, and 
then has driven past, and left her scathless. 

llie dead man in his room yonder — that quiet 
clay so innocent of harm — marble face that a 
sinless child might kiss, placid brow with a look 
of inefiable repose, folded hands as in prayer — 
hands that perchance for thirty years have never 
been so folded — is that Hamilton Lyndhurst? 
She can not link this solemn image with the bold 
bad man who stood before her a little while ago, 
audaciously confessing the treachery that had 
brought her to his presence. She lies resting, 
and now and then trying uneasily to solve that 
problem, how these two— the harmless dead and 
the wicked living — can be one and the same; 
while Herman paces to and fro, in and out of a 
door that leads into the adjoining room. His 
bedroom is one of a suite, and he has engaged 
the two additional rooms now for his wife's com- 
fortable accommodation. 

She heara him give the order abont these 
rooms, and wonders that he should care to re- 
main any longer at this Ostend hotel. For her 
own part, she is nervously anxious to escape from 
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^a scene whose every association is horrible. 
Nor can she imagine any reason fur delay. 

**Why should we slay here, Herman?" she 
asks. ** I long to get back to baby." 

'* No doubt. Separation fi'om my son must 
be a sore affliction to you," says her husband, in 
that new tone of his which strikes so harshly on 
her ear. 

" We might go back to-night, Heiman. There 
is nothing to detain us in this horrid place." 

** I beg your pardon. I do not think you are 
strong enough to travel ; and my own plans are 
unsettled just now. Until they are a little clear- 
er I think it best for us to remain where we are." 

He says no more, but closes the door behind 
him, and leaves her to wonder at his strangeness. 

She is too weak just at first for any feeling be- 
yond a blank vague wonder. She lies thinking 
of the change in her husband idly, dreamily, with 
an undefined sense of trouble and uneasiness. 
,He is tired, perhaps; his brain disturbed and 
confused, as hers is ; worn out by long watches 
at the scene of war; harassed by the thought of 
financial trouble at home. There are so many 
reasons to account for that strangeness in his 
manner. 

^''And yet it seems hard that he should bo 
unkind to me in this time of trouble, when I have 
such need of all his love," she thinks, piteously. 

By-and-by, when that dull stupor of actual 
physical fatigue has worn off a little, painful 
thoughts take a stronger hold of her. 

*' Why should he be unkind — he who has nev- 
er spoken coldly to me before to-day ?" she asks 
herself; and suddenly, in a breath, there flashes 
upon her the memory of that hideous word 
whispered in her ear as they left the dead man's 
room: 

** Lover — your lover !" 

She starts up from her sofa, pale to the lips, 
but with resolution lighting up her face, and goes 
into the adjoining room. Herman is seated in 
a despondent attitude by the table, his head lean- 
ing on his folded arms, his face hidden. 

tShe goes softly to him, kneels by his side, and 
lays her hand upon his arm. 

** Herman, Hennan, my husband, my dearest, 
what is this cloud between us? Look at me, 
love ; speak to me !" 

He lifts his head, and turns a haggard face to- 
ward her, but his eyes are lowered gloomily, and 
refuse to meet hers. 

*' Is there any need for me to tell yon what is 
amiss between us?" he asks. ** Prav do not af- 
feet surprise. Do not let there be any acting on 
either side. There is nothing left for us but to 
confront calamity calmly. You have nothing to 
fear from me. I love you too well to inflict dis- 
grace upon yonr name, or to cause you unneces- 
sary pain. No newspaper shall ever tell the 
world the causes of our parting — scandal's avid 
ear shall never be gratified by the details of my 
wrongs or your — folly ; but we are not the less 
parted, Editha" — his voice falters at the name — 
** for ever and for evermore." 

She rises to her feet and confronts him proud- 
ly, a crimson spot burning in each pale cheek, 
shame's bitter red. 

** Herman, you can not be so wild — so wicked 
— as to believe that I — " 

The words choke her. 
Unhappily there are facts which admit but 
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of one construction," answers the husband, in 
that cold, altered voice of his. *' I find you hei'e 
— alone — with that dead man. Can 1 doubt, as 
a reasoning being in the full possession of my 
senses, that you had come here to meet him ?" 

" As I live," she answers, with an upward 
look which makes the words seem an appeal to 
Heaven, '* I came here in answer to a telegram 
sent in your name — came to my sick husband — 
came and found myself the dupe of a lying mes- 
sage. That dead man knows the rest, and God 
who hears me knows niv innocence." 

" Are you not afraid of another thunder-bolt 
like that which scared Vivien when she lied as 
boldly as you lie now ?" asks Herman, bitterly. 
**Do you know that I had hints of what was to 
happen to me ? I was brought to this place by 
a friendly warning; some tool or servant of 
yours or of your lover's betrayed your plans. 
Yes, 1 was told that you were to meet him here. 
I was informed that he had been like your shad- 
ow at Lochwithian — a man I ought to have fear- 
ed at the outset, knowing what i knew of him, 
but his cunning was deep enough to hoodwink 
me. And then I did myself the honor to think 
you as high above such a tempter as the evening- 
star is above the reach of Satan groveling in his 
nethermost hell. A foolish mistake. Other 
men*s experience should have taught me that all 
women are alike — beautiful pictures, smiling, in- 
nocent, supernal; but who shall say what foul 
lining backs the canvas, what obscene devilry 
hides behind the saintly image?" 

"You knew that I was to meet Mr. Lvnd" 
hurst?" asks Editha, bewildered. 

** Yes. I had letters ; the first telling me of 
Lvndhurst's visit to Lochwithian, and recom- 
mending me to be on my guard. I laughed at 
this warning, secure in my belief in you. The 
next letter spoke more plainly, and. told me to 
comis to this place without delay, if I wanted to 
know the truth. I came, but could discover 
nothing. Your friend was here under a false 
name ; you were not in the house. I made my- 
self sure of that before I lay down to get a few 
hours' sleep — such sleep, God help me! 1 was 
awakened by your screams." 

*'The same person who sent me the telegram 
may have sent you the letters. Anonymous let- 
ters, of course. We have been enmeshed in a 
web of lies, both of us. Perhaps that other is a 
lie too — a lie, though it came to me in your own 
handwriting." 

*' What do you mean ?" 

** Herman, you accuse me of falsehood. You 
believe — you, who should know every thought of 
my mind, every instinct of my heart — you be- 
lieve that I am so vile a creature as to have sac- 
rificed home and child, honor, name, love, my 
hope of heaven, my peace here and hereafter, at 
the bidding of that sinful man who died at my 
feet ! I — who, till that miserable man bared his 
wicked heart before me, hardly knew that this 
world contained so much infamy. You think 
that I am vile enough to transfer my heart from 
you to him as I would change my glove ! You 
do not know me well enough to know that I am 
yours to the core of my heart ; that I have not 
— never can have — a hope or desire on earth that 
does not begin and end in you, our child, and 
the dear ones at home !" 

**I know nothing, except that you were with 
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that man. If he had not fallen dead at your 
feet you might be far away from this place now 
— his mistress, happy, resplendent, laughing at 
your deserted husband. Fate has played you a 
sorry turn; and you, who might have been as 
magnificent as Cleopatra, are now reduced to the 
Magdalen's penitence and teara." 

In his bitterness of heart he can not wound 
her too deeply ; he can find no words, cruel 
enough to express the keenness of his own pain. 
In his agony he is merciless. 

'* Were you sinless yourself you could hardly 
be mora bitter, Herman," says Editha, with a 
sad smile, half scom, half pity. ** Yet I have a 
letter written bv vou to a woman vou loved be- 
fore you married me — a letter which proves you 
as false as a husband as you believe 1 have been 
as a wife." 

** A letter written bv me — a letter from me to 
any woman since I have been your husband! 
Except business letters, which might be publish- 
ed to the world, I have written to no woman 
since I married yon. So help me, Heaven !" 

*' Oh, Herman, for pity's sake I God's wrath 
is swift to overtake false oatiis. I have the let- 
ter in my traveling-bag — the shameful, cruel let- 
ter, telling her that you have loved her always, 
that all other love has been a delusion, asking 
her to share your life — life without her is worth- 
less!" 

"Are you mad, Editha? Show me this let- 
ter. Or perhaps you have lost it, like the tele- 
gram. You may have a knack of losing com- 
promising documents. " 

*'l have not lost it." 

**I^t me see it, then. It is a forgery, I tell 
you before looking at it. A trick of your late 
admirer's, perhaps — one of the various treacher- 
ies that are fair in love or war." 

** It is no forgery, Hei*man," she answers, sad- 
ly. " I know your hand too well. If there had 
been room for doubt, I should never have be- 
lieved." She goes into the next room, and re- 
turns almost immediately, bringing him the half 
sheet of paper, which she has taken from the 
portfolio in her traveling-bag. He reads the 
lines with a curious smile. 

** It is your writing, is it not, Herman ?'* 

** Every word of it. Yes, Mrs. Westray, I 
certainly wrote this, and, what is more, I went 
80 far as to have it set up in type, and you would 
by-and-by, had you continued to be interested in 
my dramatic labors, have heard the lines spoken 
in public. It is the rough draft of a letter from 
Colonel St. Vincent, the hero of my last comedy, 
to Lady Madeline Rayner, whom he loves. You 
will find the style polished and strengthened in 
the printed version, I hope, if you ever take the 
trouble to read my play, but you will discover 
that the letter is essentially the same." 

**And this letter was not written to Mrs. 
Brandreth?" 

**No more than it was written to you, or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was written one 
Sunday afternoon in Mrs. Brandreth 's drawing- 
room, discussed with her, as a point in my play, 
approved by her, and then written a second time 
by me, as there were weak points in this first no- 
tion. You know I do not often make two copies 
of the same idea — neither my leisure nor my hu- 
mor serves for this niceness — but stage letters are 
hard writing, and I was anxious this one should 



have a natural tone. Yes, you will find the 
printed version better." 

He hands her the paper with supreme coolness 
— coldness tinctured with contempt. 

** Your counter-charge is wanting in force," he 
says, with biting irony ; *' an author's wife ought 
to have known a folio of copy. Women who 
receive love-letters of a compromising character 
do not usually leave them lying about for other 
people to pick up. You should know this, fur 
you have been careful that I should never find 
any of Lynd hurst's letters to you." 

**Mr. Lyndhurst never wrote to me in my 
life, " she answers. 

"Indeed! A man of vast experience, and 
wiser than his generation. He knew the safety 
of oral communication." A moment ago and 
she has been ready to fall <m her knees at his 
feet and beseech his pardon for having donbte*! 
him, even though his o\yn handwriting was his 
accuser. But at these words of insult her pride 
kindles, she recoils from him as if he had struck 
her. At the door she pauses, her hand on the 
lock, and looks at him more in wonder than in 
resentment. 

"Does all our life together count for so little, 
Herman ? I have no more to say. No ; I will 
not stoop to defend myself. You will know some 
day. You will be sorry some day." 

"That is what a good many women have said 
in their time," answers Herman, that pale, pained 
face of his quite unmoved. "And the day has 
not come yet. Messalina and Faustina and a 
few more are waiting for it in Hades — the day 
that shall make their names white in the eyes of 



men. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Call me a fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenor of my book ; trast not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this sweet lady lie not gniltless here 
Under some biting error." 

** Dien n'a pas h pardonner. II est plus grand qne 
cela, il efface I Nous qui ne pouvons rien efOicer, nous 
avons invents le pardon qai punit, paisqull rabaisse.'' 

Yes, Herman Westray, guided by that blatant 
counselor worldly wisdom, founding his judg- 
ment upon experience of life, has decided against 
the woman who appeared to him three years ago 
the incarnation of womanly purity. The very 
thought of her innocence then weighs against her 
in his mind now. 

"God help me!" he says to himself as he 
paces the darkened room in the hotel at Ostend. 
He has closed the heavy Venetian shutters, gla<l 
to exclude the garish, unsympathetic sun, glaring 
at him in fierce September brightness if he ven- 
tures to put his head out of the window. Blue 
sky above, blue sea below ; white houses on ei- 
ther side ; and a holiday crowd going to and fro 
yonder on the digue, or bobbing up and down 
in party-colored raiment in the sea; holiday mu- 
sic blaring on a brazen band ; a foolish, unrea- 
soning joyfulness every where, as it seems to this 
man, stung to the heart, his household gods shat-> 
tered, his life brought suddenly to a standstill, 
his future blotted out : for the man who has lost 
hope has no future. What is man's notion of 
his earthly future but a mirage picture painted 
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by Hope upon the sands of life ? And how oft- 
en it happens, as the wanderar advances, that the 
picture vanishes and the barren sands remain ! 

**God help me!" exclaims Herman. *'It is 
generally this kind of woman — an innocent, 
guileless, smiling creature — who takes a sudden 
turn some day, and astonishes every one by go- 
ing utterly to the bad. A woman of the world 
would have flirted with Lyndhurst, made him 
her slave, bled him of opera tickets and hot- 
house flowers, French gloves and fans, and laugh- 
ed his advances to scoiii. My wife sits by her 
fireside with her baby in her lap while that devil 
talks to me, and never by so much as a look or 
a tone betrays his influence upon her — marble 
could not seem colder or snow purer ; yet one 
fine morning she bolts with him, or comes here 
to meet him, which is quite as bad, and a little 
more artful. And he is dead — dead," reiterates 
Herman, savagely, **and I can never wring the 
truth from his false throat. Death steps between 
us, and cheats me of my just revenge." 

Not without some deliberation, even though 
his passion has not cooled yet, has Herman con- 
demned his wife. He has tui*ned that story of 
hers about in his mind, and he can not believe 
her. He can not believe that Hamilton Lynd- 
hnret would have brought her to this place like 
a snared bird. There is a wild romance in the 
act — treacherous, vile as it is — which seems to 
him impossible in these latter days of easy-going 
sin. The Lovelace of the nineteenth century 
wins his Clarissa without soiling his fingers. No 
dirty tools, no roundabout or subterranean ways, 
are needful to the accomplishment of his victoiy. 
He speaks, and she hears. Express trains. Con- 
tinental seclusion, and the Divorce Court do the 
rest. 

*' Lyndhurst was not a man to snare an un- 
willing victim," he tells himself. 

What is he to do ? Believing this wife, so dear- 
ly loved, so entirely trusted, one little week ago 
— believing her guilty at least in intention, guilty 
of abandoning him and heaven for the love of 
that dead profligate — what is he to do? His 
firat and most abiding thought is how best to 
shield her, how best to save her from the shame 
her sin has too well deserved — to suppress the 
scandal that is too likely to arise from her pres- 
ence at that awful death scene — to sever himself 
from her for life, yet spare her the disgrace of 
separation. 

Not without some leaven of selfishness in his 
weaker hours, he is, in this crisis of his life, ut- 
terly unselfish. It is of his wife he thinks, of 
her welfare, her good name, and he is ready for 
any sacrifice that can serve and shield her. 

"I will exile myself," he thinks. "Heaven 
knows, London, England, all familiar places, will 
be hateful to me after this bitter blow. I will 
never go back any more. Let them sell me up 
at Fulham, and my name appear in the Gazette, 
and let my good friends and the public believe that 
I have run away from my creditors — that I am 
an outlaw, afraid to face English respectability. 
The world is wide enough. I shall be a shade 
less miserable a thousand miles from civilization. 
And then her good name will not sufi^er. She 
will go home to her father, and society will com- 
{mssionate the victim instead of stoning the sin- 
ner. I don't know, for my own part, which is 
hiif^eat to hear, the stoning or the compassion ; 



but she is a woman, and may be able to endure 
pity." 

He stops in his rapid walk up and down — holds 
himself bv the hair of his head, as if he were trv- 
ing to reduce his feverish brain to order by that 
rough handling, and bethinks himself what next 
he should do for her sake, for her welfare. 

They two can not spend many hours more of 
life together. To see that sad, sweet face, to 
know her lost to him, yet know her near, to see 
the temple that once was lighted by so fair and 
pure a spirit, and know that the soul within that 
lovely form is spotted and defiled — this is too 
deep an agony. 

**She must go to Lochwithian," he thinks; 
*' Fulham means home no longer. She must go 
back to her father, and her father must be told 
I am a fool and a swindler, and that exile is un- 
avoidable for me for the next few vears. Thev 
will be glad to have her back in their peaceful 
valley. And she will go to church twice a day, 
and nsit the sick, and wipe out her sin with many 
tears and prayers and good works, and be happy 
again, perhaps, by-and-by, when time has blimt- 
ed the edge of pain, and she can look back at 
her married life as if it were a bad dream dimly 
remembered. Poor soul, poor soul! And we 
began life so gayly two years ago, and meant to 
be so happy together." 

The memory of that glad beginning moves 
him to tears, the first he has shed. Bitter, un- 
accustomed tears, which rend him as the evil 
spirits tore at the soul of their victim before they 
loosed their grip. 

He must send her hack to her father, under 
safe-conduct ; but with whom ? Has he, has she, 
any friend to be trusted in such an emergency ? 

Yes, there is one he fancies he may safely con- 
fide in, one who from first to last has shown him- 
self friendly, honest, faithful — Richard Dewrance, 
dignified by his sacred calling — ^a man who knows 
the world, and can answer the voice of slander, 
should it assail Mrs. Westray by-and-by. 

Herman's mind is made up quickly on this 
point. Dewrance is the friend who can help 
him now. He goes out at once and telegraphs 
to the curate of St. Januarius, begging him to 
come to Ostend immediately if he wishes to do 
Mrs. Westray a great service. 

** That poor fellow would go to the end of the 
world for Editha's sake," thinks Herman, re- 
membering Dewrance's tacit adoration of Miss 
Morcombe, and his heroic resignation in the hour 
of his rival's triumph. 

Dewrance, a man who knows the world, and 
who can hold his tongue — two strong points in a 
friend. 

At seven o'clock next morning Richard Dew- 
rance and Herman Westray are seated face to 
face at the breakfast table. That meal has been 
ordered for the traveler, who has not long dis- 
embarked from the Dover boat. Herman drinks 
a cup of coffee, but can eat nothing. He has 
been up all night, feverish, unresting, and has 
spent the dismal hours betwixt night and morn- 
ing on the quay, waiting for the arrival of the 
packet, feeling veiy sure that the curate will be 
prompt to obey his summons. Dewrance is hor- 
ror-struck at the change in him, now that he sees 
him in the fnll light of the newly risen sun. 

"Why, in mercy's name, Westray, what has 
happened ? What have you been doing to your- 
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self? Is there any thing wrong — ^is your wife 
ill?" asks Dewrance. 

" My wife is — well. Make your mind easy on 
that point." 

"Thank God! I thought the best answer to 
your telegram was to come as fast as the steam- 
er would bring me — no use wasting money on a 
reply. And now tell me what's the matter. 
Money diflBculties, of course — I've heard rumors 
— and you want my advice." 

" Hardly, for my mind is made up. I won't 
insult you by pretending to ask for counsel when 
my plan is irrevocably formed. What I want 
from you is help to carry out my plan." 

Herman proceeds to explain himself, but some- 
what lamely. He tells Dewrance the story which 
he wishes Dewrance to tell Mr. Morcombe and 
the polite world by-and-by — ^tells him a story of 
debt and difficulty and enforced exile. 

" And you are going to send your wife home, 
to eat her heart in that solitary valley, while you 
roam about the Continent like a modem Wan- 
dering Jew, with the certainty of ultimately land- 
ing yourself at Homburg or Monaco, and going 
speedily to the dogs. My dear fellow, I think 
from the lips of reason I never heard so prepos- 
terous a scheme, and an Anglican priest in a 
fashionable neighborhood has considemble ex- 
perience of human folly, I can assure you." 

" Call me a fool, if you like, Dewrance. My 
mind is made up." 

** You want to break your wife's heart, and 
go to the bad yourself, because you happen to 
have outrun the constable, when all you have to 
do is to look your difficulties straight in the face, 
meet them, and conquer them like a man. No- 
body's creditors are harsh or implacable nowa- 
days; they have only to see that their debtor 
means honestly, and they will roar like sucking 
doves. Put yourself in my hands, that's a good 
fellow. The bill of sale is an awkward busi- 
ness, I confess, and unless your publisher will 
help you out of that difficulty, I fear you must 
lose your furniture. But what of that? You 
can rub along in furnished lodgings very well for 
a year or two, and will live as cheaply again as 
you have been living, without the burden of a 
house and sei*vants. As for Mrs. Westray, she 
loves you too well to — " 

That last half sentence stabs Herman to the 
heart. His fortitude abandons him for a mo- 
ment, and Dewrance sees the real state of the 
case before he has recovered his composure. 

"She loves me so well that she and I will be 
better apart for the rest of our lives," he exclaims, 
bitterly. 

"Westray !" cries the curate, " this talk about 
your creditors is all bosh. You have quaiTeled 
with your wife." 

" No ; there has been no quarrel — not a word, 
not a breath. When she left me six weeks ago 
to go to Lochwithian, and laid her head upon 
my breast, and looked up at me with her loving, 
tearful eyes, I thought there was nothing on this 
wicked earth so fair and pure and true as my 
wife ; and now — " 

He breaks down altogether here, and angi'ily 
dashes the unwilling tears from his eyes. 

"And now she is just as fair and true and 
pure as when you parted from her," says the cu- 
mte, with conviction. " Purity and Editha are 
inseparable." 



Herman turns from his counselor impatiently, 
paces the room for a minute or two, and then 
comes back to him. 

"Dewrance," he says, impetuously, "can I 
trust you ?" 

" I am a priest," answers Dewrance. " That 
is answer enough. But let there be no half-con- 
fidence. Trust me all in all, or not at all. " 

"I will tell you every thing; yes, though it 
condemns her." 

He tells the story of that awful night, not so 
many hours ago, when all is said, but making a 
barrier between the hopeful past and the hope- 
less future strong as those gates of adamant by 
which Sin and Death keep their eternal watch 
and ward. He tells all, and pronoiinces his wife's 
condemnation. 

Dewrance listens with grave attention, and 
says not a word till Herman has finished. 

"She gives you a very simple reason for her 
presence here,' he says at last. " Why do you 
not believe her?" 

"Because the fiction is too palpable, and I 
had been warned. While I was with the French 
army at Sedan I received a letter in a strange 
hand, telling me that if I came to this hotel on 
such a night I should make a disirovery which 
concerned me deeply. I had my informa- 
tion." 

"From an anonymous letter," replies Dew- 
rance, contemptuously. " No one but a scoun- 
drel ever writes an anonymous letter, or puts his 
pen to paper to the injury of a woman's charac- 
ter. Now you can hardly expect unalloyed 
truth from a scoundrel, yet you choose to be- 
lieve the anonymous libeler in preference to your 
wife. Now I, who have not had the honor to 
be Miss Morcombe's husband, choose to believe 
in her purity ; yes. and would so believe though' 
all the voices of this earth united to condemii 
her," adds the curate, with a little burst of pas- 
sion. 

Herman seizes him by the hand vehemently. 

"You are a good fellow, Dewrance. Upon 
my soul, I think you are right ! Yes, it is hard 
to believe her less than we have thought her — 
less than the best and purest among women. 
But to find her here — with that man ! If you 
knew his character as I do — " 

" Yet you admitted him to your house?" 

"Yes; because I thought my wife like Una 
— above and beyond contagion ; and believed 
that even he, at his worst, would respect such 
purity." 

" Such men respect nothing. Now, Westray, 
be reasonable. Instead of this pig-headed idea 
of yours, that a woman whom you have known 
and honored as the purest of her sex could go to 
destruction all of a sudden at the beck of a prof- 
ligate, call reason and experience to your aid. 
You have known her pure and true and unself- 
ish and devoted — high-principled and religious. 
Trust your past experience of her character, and 
leave me to unearth the mystery of the telegram. 
And now go — go to your wife, and ask her to 
forgive you for having doubted her, if she knows 
that you have doubted her." 

''^If she knows? She knows too well! I 
have been brutal to her," says Heiman, gloomi- 
ly. "If she is stainless — as you believe, as I 
hope — she can never forgive me. I have said 
the bitterest things in my blind rage. I have 
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been cruel, senselesSf inexcusable, unless I am 
justified in all I said." 

**8he will forgive you as Heaven forgives," 
replies Dewrance. 'SShe is all sweetness and 
pity and pardon. Go to her." 

**How can I go to her? how can I bear to 
look in her eyes, once so true, so fearless, when 
I half believe she came here — false wife, de- 
graded woman — to meet that man ?" 

''No one but a madman could believe that. 
Ton have been out of your right mind while yon 
thought it. Go to her — go down on your knees 
before her, and tell her you have been mad, and 
are sane again. I pledge myself to make all 
things clear. I will find the writer of those li- 
belous letters. I will trace the sender of the tel- 
egram. I do not ask yon to take your wife to 
your heart again till I have succeeded ; but I do 
ask you to seek for pardon from an offended 
woman, whose purity you have outraged." 

Herman, who has gone a little way toward 
the door of his wife's room, hesitates, only half 
convinced. 

** I will take her to Lochwithian, if you like," 
adds Dewrance. ** You have no home for her. 
I will see her safe with her father and sister ; but 
I will do nothing till you have obtained her par- 
don. I will not let her leave this house under 
the shadow of unmerited suspicion. In this, at 
least, I claim the authority of a brother, and will 
see her righted." 

** You are an honest fellow, Dewrance. Yes ; 
I will go to her, and will apologize for — my bru- 
tality. I ought to have been more courteous — 
even if— even — " 

He can not finish the sentence, but opens the 
door suddenly, and enters the adjoining room. 

Editha is standing by the window, looking out 
at the sea smiling up at the morning sky. All 
is bright and gay without — within there is the 
heavy gloom of despair. She turns her pallid 
face toward her husband almost for the first time 
in her life without a smile. Hopelessly sad are 
the heavy eyes ; but the steady truthful gaze is 
unchanged. 

** Editha," begins Herman, going up to her 
slowly, half reluctantly, **I have been talking to 
an old friend of yours, Richard Dewrance." 

''He here?" she says, with languid surprise. 

"He has convinced me that I have behaved 
abominably — that I have been harsh — bitter — 
unnecessarily cruel. That — let circumstances 
seem to condemn you as they might — I have no 
right to doubt. Editha, can you forgive me ?" 

She looks at him for a moment doubtfully, too 
deeply moved for words. 

" Herman, I have nothing to forgive. I have 
never been angry; I have only been sorry that 
you could doubt me — grieved to the veiy heart. 
And yet I doubted you — " 

A moment more and she is sobbing on his 
shoulder, clasped to his heart. 

"Yes, dearest, we have each something to 
pardon; we forgive each other. My darling, 
my own true wife, look up. Dewrance is right. 
I was a lunatic when I doubted you. My sweet- 
est, no more tears. I will find the sender of 
that accursed telegram, the writer of those dev- 
ilish letters. Dewrance," he calls, " Dewrance, 
come here, true friend, faithful priest ; the cloud 
has lifted; my darling and I trust each other 
oace more, never to doubt again." 



Dewrance comes in, smiling calmly, and sees 
the wife leaning on her husband's breast. 

" You have been very quick about it," he says, 
placidly. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

*' Easdbe avait d^pos^ sa volenti sur I'^tagdre de sa 
mattresse, paroii d'aatres cbinoiseries." 

LoBD Earlswood calls at the pretty little 
house in Kensington Gore the morning after his 
arrival in London. He is quite aware that the 
proprieties demand a certain delay before hb 
union with Myra, but he wants to have the ques- 
tion settled on the lady*s part with as little loss 
of time as possible. 

"Let me once know how I stand, and I can 
go to Scotland, and knock about very comfort- 
ably for the winter," he tells himself; "or I 
shouldn't mind a cruise in the Mediterranean 
with old Shiooker. Jolly old bird on board a 
yacht is old Shiooker ; knows the ropes, and can 
keep a fellow amused ; smokes like a furnace, 
can take the tiller occasionally, and can cook 
an omelet or an Irish stew, and plays ^rt^ bet- 
ter than any man I know — excellent company 
Shiooker. Yes ; I could be quite happy in my 
mind for the next six months, if I knew that 
Myra would have me when the time was up. 
But I must have things put square upon that 
point." 

The house in Kensington Gore is wrapped np 
in brown paper like a toy just sent home from 
the toy-shop. The matron in charge informs 
Lord EUirlswood that Mrs. Brandreth has gone 
to "Elden bridge, in Beljum." 

"Bless my soul! when did she go?" 

"About a week ago. Sir; leastways a week 
come Thursday." 

This is too elaborate a calculation for his lord- 
ship. 

"Any body with her ?" 

"Nobody but her hown maid. Sir." 

"Oh," says Lord Earlswood, turning on his 
heel. "Vexatious, rather," he says to himself. 
" I detest steamers. Grood mind to send down 
to Plymouth for the Argo, and take old Shiooker 
to Belgium. Slow business that though, and I 
want this question settled at once. I suppose I 
must put np with the steamer." 

A balloon would be more agreeable to Lord 
Earlswood, or a submarine railway, or a patent 
gutta-percha apparatus. It seems to him a hard 
thing that, across the Channel, a man with coal- 
mines and a rent-roll can go no faster than a 
mere bflgman. 

"What could induce Brandreth to choose such 
a place as Heldenburg for her holidays ?" thinks 
his lordship, as he drives to his family solicitor 
to make certain arrangements before starting by 
that evening's mail. He knows not how long he 
may be away, or where he may go ; but if it were 
needful to follow Myra Brandreth over the con- 
tinent of Europe to obtain an answer to that vi- 
tal question he is so eager to ask, he would so 
follow her. The Alps would be no barrier, the 
Balkan range would not stop him. 

"Such a stoopid place to choose," he muses ; 
"and she's been there before too. Never go to 
places where I've been before, except Brighton 
or Paris — absolute waste of time. Curious worn- 
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an — no accounting for her taste. Likes a thing 
one day, and detests it the next. Hope I shall 
find her in a good temper." 

That night's steamer carries Lord Earlswood 
to Calais ; from Calais a train, with some pre- 
tensions to swiftness, bears him on to Ostend. 
At Ostend he breakfasts and takes a Turkish 
bath, arrays himself in fresh-looking gray home- 
spun, puts two or three pairs of lavender gloves 
in his pocket, spnnkles himself with Ess bouquet, 
and proceeds by the native leisurely train to Hel- 
denburg. . 

He remembers his mission to the same place 
two years ago, when he fancied that, as bearer 
of the tidings of Herman Westray's marriage, he 
should discover the state of Mrs. Brandreth's feel- 
ings for that gentleman. He had an idea that a 
woman always fainted, or shrieked, or beat the 
carpet with the heels of her boot — like the fa- 
mous Mrs. Pott at Eatanswill — when she heard 
any thing that huit her feelings. Myra had re- 
ceived his communication with ineffable tranquil- 
lity, had looked him in the face and smiled ; ergo 
she had never cared for the Benedict. Satisfied 
upon this point in some measure, Lord Earlswood 
had been not the less provoked to jealousy by 
those half tete-a^tites which Herman was per- 
mitted to enjoy in the inner drawing-room at 
Kensington Gore. 

Every thing at Heldenburg looks just as it did 
that last time, as Lord Earlswood goes up the 
stone steps that divide the quaint and pict- 
nresque -looking old town from the brand-new 
white houses and green Venetians of modem 
Heldenburg. There have been a few more white 
houses added perhaps within the two years. The 
teiTaces fronting the sea have grown a little long- 
er, sandy foundations for more houses are be- 
ing dug out yonder. Heldenburg has evidently 
prospered, and is prospeiing. The rabbits are 
driven away from the sandy dunes where they 
did erst disport themselves ; the musseb are get- 
ting as scarce as white-bait. 

Lord Earlswood proceeds straight to the ofiice 
of the hotel, where an intelligent female, in the 
freshest of caps, gives him the information he re- 
quires. Mrs. Brandreth occupies an apartment 
au premier in the last house but one to the right. 

He is not so fortunate as to see Mrs. Brand- 
reth in the balcony this time, but on reaching the 
fii*st floor finds her servant, who shows him into 
the drawing-room. There is the same satin-lined 
basket, with the same strip of point-lace on blue 
cambric, or one very like it; there are flowers 
and books and terra-cotta statuettes. In a word, 
the stage is dressed with Myra's usual taste, but 
Myra herself has a worn and faded look, Lord 
Earlswood thinks, as she enters from the adjoin- 
ing room, dressed in white cash mere — an opaque, 
creamy white — with her hair loosely arranged, 
looking like a picture by Whistler. 

She is not the less beautiful in his eves for be- 
ing a little **ofl^ color," for his passion is at that 
stage, and has long been, when change in the ob- 
ject brings no change in the feeling of the adorer. 
Were she gradually to become hideous, he would 
not know it. 

His coming is not pleasing to her. He can 
see that but too plainly ; and the sense of her 
displeasure stings him, knowing that he has come 
to ofier her place and power in the world, with 
his own heart as a make-weight. 



" I'm afraid you're not overglad to see me, "he 
says ; *' yet I came over on purpose to see you.'* 

'* So you did two years ago when you came to 
tell me of Mr. Westray's marriage," she answers, 
sinking wearily into a chair by the open window. 
She has the air of being wonied, and the hand 
with which she pushes back the loose hair from 
her forahead is faintly tremulous. '* You have 
a mania for rushing about upon wild-goose chases. 
Have you any tremendous news for me to-day ?'* 

'^ Yes, Myra. My wife is dead, and I am a 
free man. Didn't vou know it ?" 

*' No ; I seldom look at the morning papers. 
I sui^ose I ought to congratulate you, rather 
than condole with you, as your marriage was not 
a happy one." 

He draws his chair near hers, and looks at her 
earnestly, beseechingly even, a very slave in his 
devotion to her. 

'^ My first marriage was a miserable one. All 
the world knows that, though I believe Lady 
Earlswood was a very good sort of person in her 
own particular style. But it wasn*t my style, 
you see. What is my next maniage to be like, 
Myra?" 

She laughs nervously. 

" I must refer you to the lady you may hon- 
or by your choice," she says. '* I would recom- 
mend you to deliberate in your selection. You 
have found your matrimonial chains heavy. 
There can be no hurry for you to fetter yourself 
again.'* 

** Come, Myra, you must know that my choice 
was made three years ago ; that nothing — not 
even unkindness from the woman I love — could 
alter my feelings on that point. There never 
was but one woman who exercised any influence 
upon my life. There is only one woman who 
can make me happy: and her name is Myra 
Brandreth." 

* * A dream, a delusion ! " exclaims Myra. * * It 
was all very well to build a theatre for me, and 
to get rid of your Sunday afternoons in my draw- 
ing-room, but you never could have meant any 
thing more than that." 

** I always meant to make you my wife, if 
Providence ever gave me the opportunity. Don't 
tell me that you can have the heart to refuse me, 
Myra, now the chance has come. Don't tell me 
that you haven't known of my love all along." 

"You are a faithful, devoted creature," ex- 
claims Myra, looking at him with a touch of gen- 
uine admiration. "And I wish I were better 
worthy of such generous affection. But I never 
have been worthy of an honest man's love at the 
hour it was offered to me. True love passed me 
by once, and might have been mine, but I let it 

go." 

She has risen from her seat by the window, 
and is walking slowly up and down the room, 
deeply thoughtful. 

"Myra, make me happy. I only want your 
answer, your promise to be my wife, and then I'll 
go to Scotland or somewhere, and won't worry 
you with my society for the next six months, if 
you like." 

"And you would make me a peeress!" she ex- 
claims, turning her kindling eyes upon him, her 
face, so wan before, lighted with excitement. 
"You would place me above the women who 
have held themselves aloof from me, and looked 
at me in the Park as if my presence among them 
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was an impertinence. Ton would give me a pal- 
ace in London, and three or four country-seats, 
'and all the pageantry of fashionable life. You 
would set me abreast with the mightiest in the 
land. You would do all this for me — you, Lord 
Earlswood, to whom I have never been particu- 
larly civil!" 

'* There is nothing I possess in this world that 
I value for its own sake half so much as for the 
power to give it to you," said his lordship, deep- 
ly moved. ** There never was a woman so fit to 
be a peeress." 

** If a good fairy had ofi^red me this gift years 
ago at Colehaven, when I was an ambitious girl, 
how gladly I should have accepted it ! AH good 
things come to me, but at the wrong time. Fate 
and the hour are never propitious." 

* * My ra, your answer is yes, is it not ?" demands 
Lord Earlswood, anxiously. 

" My answer is no," she replies. " I am grate- 
ful for your generous offer. It would suit my 
humor well to be a peeress, and trample upon 
the necks of a few women I know. I feel some- 
times as if I had been bom for place and power 
in the world. But there is something better. 
Yes, true love is better ; and, unhappily, I do not 
love you." 

*' I — I never expected that," faltera Lord Earls- 
wood. " I don't ask you to love me — not at first. 
I couldn't take such a liberty. But if you will 
only tolerate me, to begin with, you might come 
in time to find me not — utterly detestable ; and 
eventually you might be rather fond of me. I 
should be so proud of you. I should try so hard 
to make your life happy." 

"You are the most generous of men, and I 
should be — yes, I believe I should be positively 
happy as your wife, if — " 

*' If what, Myra?" he cries eagerly, as she hes- 
itates. Hope dawns upon him again. 

** If I had not a brighter dream, a fairer hope," 
she answers with a far-away look. 

"Dreams and hopes are, in a general way, 
rubbish," he says. '* I offer you fifty thousand 
a year and a coronet. That's a tangible pro- 
posal" 

"I can not forego my dream." 

"And, after I have been your slave for three 
years, you will send me away hopeless ?" he re- 
monstrates, with a dismal countenance. "Re- 
member, Myra, I shall be done for if you refuse 
me. It'll be a case of moral murder ; for I shall 
take the quickest possible way of ruining myself 
— financially, if I can — constitutionally without 
doubt. I shall take to gambling and chloral. I 
dare say when next you hear of me it will be in 
the announcement of untimely deaths. Grood- 
by!" 

"Stay one moment, Lord Earlswood," cries 
Myra. 

"A century if you like." 

" Shall I strike a bargain with you ?" 

"Say you'll be my wife. in six months from 
to-dav." 

" No ; I can't do that. But if a year hence I 
am still a free woman, you may claim me." 

"That means that you know you are going to 
marry some one else in the interim," says his 
lordnhip, ruefully. 

'* I know nothing. My future is veiled in ob- 
scurity. But if a year hence my hope is not 
reaJized, I shall know that it never will be, and I 



shall be free to marry you ; and if I can not give 
you my love, at the worst you shall have my 
gratitude and esteem." 

" That is all I ask. But a year is such a long 
time." 

"One London season, a little fishing and 
shooting, and the year is over." 

" Well, I suppose I must be satisfied ; but it's 
rather hard upon a fellow." ^ 

He pleads for some time longer, pleads and 
argues with as much eloquence as he can com- 
mand ; but Myrn is firm as rock, and he ulti- 
mately departs, sorely disappointed, though not 
without hope. 

"You are going back to London immediately, 
I suppose ?" she says, as he is leaving her. 

" Well — not quite ; at least, I've not made up 
my mind. Rather a nice hotel here — think I 
shall stay a day or two." 

Myra's £ace clouds a little at this. Lord Earls- 
wood sees the shadow, and is all the more bent 
upon remaining. That other fellow whom she 
loves must be here, thinks his lordship, and he 
may find out the mystery of her hopes and 
dreams, if he exercises his powers of observa- 
tion. 

" I fancy you'll be tired of Heldenburg in a 
couple of horn's," says Mym. 

"Not if you'll allow me to look in for an hour 
or so in the evening." 

Positive affliction expresses itself with painful 
distinctness in Mrs. Brandreth's countenance. 

"Oh, if you have nothing better to do with 
yourself, I suppose you must come," she says 
weaiily; "but I warn you that I shall be dismal 
company. Last season's incessant work almost 
wore me out. I am but half alive, and came 
here to vegetate." 

"I'll come and vegetate with you for a little. 
I wouldn't much mind being one of two zoophytes 
sticking side by side to a rock, provided you were 
the other one," replies his lordship ; and, with a 
languid shake-hands, they part. 

Lord Ektrlswood has so sedulously trained his 
countenance to an expression of gentleman-like 
vacuity that, though he loves to distraction, his 
features portray only indifference. He has bat 
one look — a look which he would cany with him 
to the hymeneal altar, or the block. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

"From that day forth, in Peace and joyous Bliss 
They lived together long without debate; 
Ne private Jarre, ne spite of Enemies, 
Could shake the safe assurance of Uieir state.'* 

Once having looked into his wife's true eyes, 
once having held her to his troubled heart, there 
is no more possibility of doubt for Herman West- 
ray. It was only while he kept himself resolute- 
ly aloof from her that he could think her changed ; 
that he could believe, as he has believed, that fair 
and pei-tiBCt form a whited sepulchre, concealing 
inward pollution. Confidence, love, sympathy, 
all life's sweetest things, have returned to Hermaa 
and Editha, and they discuss the future with hon- 
est, friendly Dewrance, happy and hopeful onoe 
again, seated side by side, looking out at the opal 
sea, and the bathers in their many-colored rai- 
ment, and the blue smiling sky, and feeling the 
universe in harmony with their own hearts once 
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again. And what of their troubles? That dread- 
ful man in possession, for instance? That bill 
of sale, which means annihilation of their pretty 
home ? These are but ciphers in the sum of life 
when that mighty total Love appears on the right 
side of the ledger. 

It is settled in friendly counsel that Editha 
shall go back to England by this evening's boat, 
escorted by Mr. Dewrance. They will proceed 
straight to Koehampton, pick up nurse and baby, 
and then travel to Lochwithian, where Mrs. West- 
ray is to remain safely lodged beneath the pater- 
nal roof-tree, while Herman gets through his dif- 
ficulties, and sells off bis furniture as advanta- 
geously as he can in liquidation of that luckless 
bill of sale. 

'*Do you know much of the man who holds 
it ?" asks Dewrance. 

**I don't know any good of him, except that 
he showed himself rather friendly in his dealings 
with me. He's a sixty -percenter in a general 
way; but he accommodated me on pretty rea- 
sonable terms, taking the bill of sale as his secu- 
rity. Of course I was a fool to go to him, but I 
thought I should right myself in a month or two. 
It was only a temporary expedient.** 

**One of those temporary expedients which 
mean permanent ruin, observes the sagacious 
Dewrance. **I shouldn't wonder if Mr. Lynd- 
hurst had a finger in this bill-of-sale business." 

Westray's face darkens. 

" It was Lyndhurst who introduced me to the 
money-lender," he says. 

" Wheels within wheels* You may be thank- 
ful to have lost no more than your furniture." 

For sole reply Herman kisses his wife's hand. 

"Herman," she says, pleadingly, "if you could 
only make up your mind to come down to us 
when your troubles are over, and live at Loch- 
withian for a little while — with papa if you liked 
—or in a cottage of our own if you preferred 
it." 

"In our own cottage, dearest; we will have 
our own ingle-nook, were it ever so humble. Yes, 
dear, I will live in Wales. I wUf live wherever 
you can be happiest. I will turn my back on 
this hai'd, bad world, and live in rustic tranquilli- 
ty with you, and work honestly at my calling, and 
write for posterity." 

" Oh, come now, don't be too ambitious," ex- 
postulates Dewrance, "you must write books 
that will sell : books written for the future are 
rarely popular in the present. And they don't 
always reach the future either. They're like the 
drift people ; we know precious little about them. " 

Editha talks of that cottage on the slope of the 
hill at Lochwithian, and Herman is charmed with 
her description. He feels that it is in him to lead 
the Wordsworthian life, and think as Wordsworth 
thought, and achieve a new reputation. Perhaps 
eveiy literary man has that yearning for a new 
reputation. Bulwer Lytton had it always, and 
was always winning a new ci'own unawares. 
Critics and public awarded the prize before they 
recognized the claimant. But it is given to very 
few men thus to succeed. 

It is like a new courtship, this happy hour of 
reconciliation, and Herman and his wife talk of 
the future as if they were planning their honey- 
moon. Between that blissful future and the im- 
mediate present their lies a gulf of parting, but 
Editha tries to ignore that dread abyss. 
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' It will not take you very long to settle your 
afiairs in London, will it, Herman ?" she asks. 

" Not long, dear. I shall make short work of * 
my difficulties, I assure you." 

"Why should I not stay at Koehampton till 
all is settled ? It would be so much nicer to be 
near you." 

"Much nicer for me, darling, but you will be 
better ofi^ at Lochwithian. I could not bear the 
idea of my wife being in a suburban lodging while 
her home was in process of destruction, hiding, as 
it were, from the eye of the world. The Priory is 
your proper place, dearest, at such a time, or I 
would not banish you. And you will be with 
Buth, remember," 

"Yes, that is a happiness. Dear Ruth ! Oh, 
Herman, I have sometimes thought lately that 
she is fading from us, that God will poit me from 
my sister." 

"My love, there are some people who bear 
the seal of eternal youth. Your sister is one 
who seems hardly meant to grow old in this 
world." 

ffhe thought of that threatened loss saddens 
Eoitha in the midst of her happiness, and Dew- 
rance is glad to break in upon the conversation 
with some practical remark about Bradshaw and 
the Radnorshire trains. 

It has been agreed between Mr. Westray and 
the curate that Herman is to stay at Ostend, and 
do his best to discover the sender of the telegram. 
Should he require farther aid from Dewrance, that 
faithful friend will return at his summons ; but 
this seems unlikely. Editha knows why her hus- 
band is remaining, and approves ; there is perfect 
confidence between them now. 

The afteraoon wears away — too fast for these 
reunited lovers. They go for a walk with Dew- 
rance, who knows Ostend by heart, and shows 
them the old churches, and holds foith upon ec- 
clesiastical architecture and Flemish art, while 
Herman and his wife stand side by side in the 
dusky aisle, thinking more of each other than of 
those angular Madonnas with high cheek-bones 
and closely plaited auburn hair, florid Netherland- 
ish complexions, and draperies whose glowing 
crimsons and vivid blues time has not faded, or 
sun bleached, or mildew tarnished. 

A peaceful day — with a touch of sadness, for 
they are so soon to part, but with a deep sense of 
recovered happiness — a day which hangs a little 
heavily for Dewrance, but for these two is so swift 
to pass away. Evening comes, and they are 
standing on the lamp-lit quay ; a few last, loving 
words, a tender pressure of the hand, a clamor- 
ous bell ringing greedily, as if it grudged them 
the sweet sadness of parting, and they are di- 
vided. The boat dips and plunges. The lights 
of the town begin to bob up and down. Dew- 
rance draws Editha's shawl round her as the au- 
tumn wind blows keenly across the sandy dunes, 
and Herman is left behind. Editha's eyes grow 
dim with tears. 

" How glad baby will be to see you !" says that 
judicious Dewrance. " I suppose he has grown 
ever so much since I saw him last." 

Mrs. Westray brightens and begins to talk 
about baby, and, cheered by this conversation, de- 
scends by-and-by to the cabin, where she sleeps 
peacefully to the ocean lullaby ; the first peace- 
ful slumber she has known since she left Roe- 
bampton at the bidding of that false summons. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

"A lie will gain 
The goal, althongh from land to land, 

To get there, ronnd the world it run, 
While Tmth, half-waked, with drowsy band 

Her traveling trim is buckling on. 

"All treachery could devise hath wrought 
Against us— letters robb'd and read. 
Snares bid in smiles, betrayal bought." 

Tranquillizbd by reconciliation with his 
wife, Herman does what a wiser man might have 
done at the outset. He consults a local solicitor, 
and with that gentleman for his companion pro- 
ceeds to the telegraph - office, and endeavors to 
identify the sender of that lying message. 

The telegraph clerks are at first disinclined to 
answer questions. It is against the rule that 
they should do so. It is impossible that they 
should remember the senders of telegrams or 
the circumstances, whether ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, attending the sending thereof. 

"But if your system is used for a mischievous 
pm*pose, as it easily may be, don't yon think it is 
your duty to give all the help you can in unea^h- 
ing the offender ?" asks Herman, hotly. 

The telegraphists have not considered the 
question in that light. They are of opinion that 
their duty lies chiefly in minding their own busi- 
ness, and holding themselves rigidly within the 
narrow lines of routine. 

The Belgian lawyer lays his hand upon Her- 
man's sleeve soothingly. 

"Permit me, monsieur," he says ; and then 
with infinite courtesy presents the question to the 
officials: "A false message, purporting to come 
from this gentleman, has been sent to this gen- 
tleman's wife, summoning her to Ostend — to his 
death-bed. Figure to yourself, then, the alarm 
of madame. Must one permit such a baseness ? 
But it is an abuse of the system of telegraphy." 

The officials know the man of law, and to a 
fellow-townsman are more communicative than 
to Herman. They exercise their memoiies, look 
back at their books, whisper together a little, and 
finally show themselves willing to afford any in- 
formation in their power. There is a message, 
in the words Editha has repeated to her husband, 
but nobody in the office can remember any thing 
about the sender of that particular telegram. 

"It might be that it was Alphonse who took 
the message," says one, when Herman is on the 
point of leaving the office in despair. 

Alphonse is juvenile and an underling. The 
second official hardly thinks it likely that it was 
Alphonse. While the two clerks discuss this 
question the swinging-door opens, and Alphonse 
enters, flushed and oleaginous from the cafi^ where 
he has breakfasted at 1 franc 25 centimes, wine 
included. 

"But here is the young man of which it acts. 
Say then, Alphonse ;" and both clerks assail him 
at once with eager questioning. 

Alphonse blushes, wipes his mustache, still be- 
dewed with the last drops of Macon, and confess- 
es to remembering the sending of a message to 
England, to some place near London, on the date 
Herman has mentioned. 

"I remember, because it was sent by two per- 
sons, a lady and a gentleman," he says; "and 
they have talked much before sending it, and 
they have disputed between themselves as to the 
if'ords, and the }ndr she was pale like the death." 



"A lady! "exclaims Herman, puzzled. "What 
need of a woman's handiwork in this black busi- 
ness ?" he asks himself. 

" Yes, a lady, young and handsome, or at least 
not an all-young girl — une dame posee. She held 
hei'self all quietly," continued Alphonse, interest- 
ed in his subject, " and she had the air to give 
her orders to this monsieur, but she was not the 
less agitated. Her inferior lip trembled a little. 
I have remarked it." 

"Describe her," cries Herman. " The man 
I know : tall, stout, dark, pale, with black whisk- 
ers." 

" But precisely. It is he." 

"Describe this woman." 

Alphonse bursts into pantomime. 

" Permit, monsieur, it is not so easy to de- 
scribe a handsome woman. That does hot de- 
scribe itself. Madame has the eyes of a beauti- 
ful brown — une chevelure, mais une si belle 
chevelure, chfttain clair. She is tall, svelte. 
She is gloved to ravish. Her toilet is* of an 
exquisite simplicity. She has the vivacity, the 
fashions of an artist," Alphonse thinks. 

Warmed with le petit vin rouge which has ac- 
companied his breakfast of bullock's kidney aux 
champignoTis^ Alphonse is enthusiastic and dif- 
fuse. The English lady has evidently made an 
impression upon the susceptible heart of this tel- 
egraphic youth. 

Herman's brow darkens ominously as he hears, 
and meditates on what he has heard. There is 
one woman whom Alphonse's description fits to 
a nicety ; but no, he can not think that she — 
Colonel Clitheroe's daughter, the woman he phiy- 
ed with as a child — could soil her honor thus — 
could sink to such a nethermost depth of infamy. 
And, after all, it is difficult to fix an image with 
mere words. Alphonse's glowing description 
might depicture twenty women. Lyndhuret's 
feminine acquaintance were doubtless numerous. 
Strange, though, that any woman, however fallen, 
should lend herself to this foul scheme. Strange 
that a woman's aid should be needed in so simple 
a matter as th^ sending of the telegi*ara. Would 
not the fact of this woman's presence imply that 
she was rather the instigator than the abettor of 
Lyndhurst's treacheiy ? 

"But I recall myself," exclaims Alphonse, 
suddenly, while Herman is darkly consideringly 
possibilities; "if monsieur would well be certi- 
fied, there is a means." 

"What means?" cries Herman. 

" Madame has let fall her pocket-handkerchief 
at the moment of leaving the bureau. I have 
picked it up, and kept it, believing that she would 
return to seek it. It carries her monogram at 
the comer. It is at the service of monsieur if 
he wishes it." 

"I'll give you a sovereign for it," exclaims 
Herman. 

"But, monsieur," pleads Alphonse, with a 
cunning twinkle in his small black eyes, "the 
lace with which it is bordered is of a value." 

"Two sovereigns!" says Herman. 

Alphonse opens his desk, and hands a filmy 
cambric handkerchief, Valenciennes bordered, 
across the counter to Herman. 

"Since madame will evidently not return to 
claim it," he murmurs self-excusingly. 

Herman looks for the monogram. 

The Gothic letters M. V. B., surrounded with 
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a Vreath of forget-me-nots in finest satin-stitch, 
adoro. one comer. 

**Myra Vansittart Brandreth." There are 
not many people who know Mrs. Brandreth*8 sec- 
ond name, but Herman is one of the few. It is her 
mother's maiden name. In her girlish days she 
was rather proud of signing hei*self in full, Myra 
Vansittart Clitheroe, with a flourish under the C. 

Alphonse receives his two sovereigns, and is 
glad. However sweet it may. have been to him 
to retain that perfumed souvenir of a charming 
woman, fifty francs are sweeter. How many 
breakfasts, how many dinners, cigarettes, games 
at billiards, are comprehended in such a sum ! 

Mr. Westray informs his legal adviser that he 
is quite satisfied now. He has traced the send- 
er of the telegram. Thei^e is no shadow of doubt 
in his mind. 

''It is an ngly thing for a woman to have 
done," says the lawyer, with a shrug. 

Herman remembers a certain. Sunday evening 
in Bloomsbury Square, and a famous couplet of 
Congreve's : 

"Heaven has no rage like love to hatred taro'd, 
Nor bell a fury like a woman scorn'd." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

** Oh, crueler than was ever told in tale 
Or sung in song I Oh, vainly luvish'd love ! 
Oh, cruel 1 There was nothing wild or stran*^ 
Or seeming shamefol— for what shame in love. 
So love be true, and not as yours is? — ^nothing 
Poor Vivian. had not done to win his trust. 
Who caird her what he call'd her— all her crime, 
AH, all, the wish to prove him wholly hers." 

"Left her in her tears, and dried not one of them 
with his comfort." 

"Curious to have refused a coronet," muses 
Mrs. Brandreth, letting CadoFs latest novel, in 
a pink cover, fuU open in her lap. Her mind is 
too full to find room for the shadows of fiction, 
be they ever so life-like, or psychologically true 
to the worst side of human nature. She reads 
page after page mechanically, with the eyes only, 
and finally abandons the book altogether. ' ^ Who 
would bdieve it of me," she asks herself; '*of 
me, who seem such a worldling ? And it would 
have been something to be called Lady Earls- 
wood, and to have prime ministers and foreign 
plenipotentiaries at my dinner-parties, and to 
have set the fashion, and had carnages and new 
geraniums and hats called after me; something 
to have changed all at once from a player-queen 
into a real potentate ; something won to have no 
more thought for the future, no need to save 
money, and bethink myself that age and gray 
hairs must come; something to know that I 
should wear pui*ple till it served for my pall. 
Tet I can suiTcnder this gladly, proudly, for the 
sweeter gain I have played for so boldly." 

She recalls those Sunday evenings that Her- 
man and she have spent, almost en tete-a-tete, in 
that exclusive little drawing-room of hers ; the 
ber curtains drooping between them and the 
r world. She thinks of hours in which it 
seemed to her that the old love has come 
k, the old days have been ronewed, youth and 

me bom again, lifers afternoon flushed and 

ightened with the morning's rose-color. 
'*I suit him best," she thinks. " I can share 




in his work ; I can help his ambition. Nature 
and art have made ns for each other, he and I, 
while that poor, petty fool has not a thought in 
common with him." 

Yes, for this hope — for the hope of seeing Her- 
man at her feet — she willingly foregoes wealth 
and status ; willingly as she has sacrificed honor, 
honesty, womanly feeling for the same end. And 
it must be said in her favor that of the two this 
latter sacrifice costs her least. 

She has seen no English newspaper since her 
arrival at Heldenburg, just a week ago, and she 
does not know that Hamilton Lyndhurst has 
journeyed to a country not included in modem 
atlases, or described by the useful Murray, and 
to which the indefatigable Cook "personally 
conducts" no excursionists. 

Lord Eai'lswood comes in and out two or three 
times in a day, and she tolerates his presence 
with a little more than her usual civility, feeling 
grateful for that offer of his. It is something to 
fall back upon at the worst — a pis-aller. If 
love fail her, despite her desperate endeavor to 
lure him back to her net, Flutus will yet be pro- 
pitious. She will not have lived in vain. 

" I will console myself by spending more mon- 
ey than any peeress in London, and in shutting 
my doors against some of the best people in 
Burke. My rooms shall be more exclusive than 
AImack*s in the famous Jei'sey and Londonderry 
days, and I will refuse to receive duchesses if 
they are not the fashion." 

"But love is best — love is best of all," she 
thinks, after a brief indulgence in that splendid 
vision. ** What good can I have more out of so- 
ciety than I have had, upon a small scale ? It 
will be only widening the area. Love is best. 
Oil for the old Devonshire lanes, and the blue 
sea shining at ns across a break in the woods ! 
Oh for long summer afternoons far away from 
this idle world with the man I love !" 

She thinks of the day when he held her hand 
in his among the foxgloves and the fern, and told 
her that she was all the world to him. They 
have traveled their divei'se roads in life since 
then. Could they but come back to that old 
trysting-place, and have faith in each other as of 
old, and begin the world again — ^yes, that would 
be verily the dawn of a new life. 

Whei-eupon, as she is dreaming of such a re- 
turn, with eyes fixed on the western glow yonder 
above the sea-line, enters Lord Earlswood, carry- 
ing his hat and cane as if they were the two parts 
of a musical instrament, from which he was pre- 
pared to extract melody. He unships his cane, 
ships it again under his left arm, and takes Mrs. 
Brandreth's hand, which he clings to with a limp 
afiectionateness for some moments. 

"So good of you to let me drop in like this," 
he says. 

If Myra aspired to candor, she would reply 
that she suffers the infliction because she can not 
help herself. But she inwardly resolves to leave 
Heldenburg speedily. In Kensington Gore Lord 
Earlswood is one of many, and his society so 
much the less a burden. 

"Why don't you come out on the digue?" he 
asks. " It's veiy nice. Lots of people." 

"If there were no people, I'd come; but I 
hate being stared at. And I dare say somebody 
would contrive to identify me, thanks to the 
photographer." 
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•*Sure to," replied his lordship. "They've 
got it in the papers already." 

"What?" 

"Your name. There's a honid little local 
paper — flabby, and smelling of printer's ink. 
They fasten it on to a stick in the caf^s to keep 
it from dropping to pieces, it's such a flaccid in- 
vertebrate creature." 

"Well?" 

"There's a paragraph about vou. I bought 
a paper on purpose to show you. His lordship 
produces the hmp journal, and reads: "*We 
have been pleased to observe the charming En- 
glish actress, Miss Brandworth '—calls you Miss, 
and got your name wrong — * has taken an apart- 
ment in one of the new houses on the esplanade. 
Another proof that Heldenburg is advancing in 
popularity. These insulars have heard of us in 
their barbaric climate, where we are assured there 
is but one fashionable watering-place — Brighton 
in the New Forest. For invalids they have, it is 
true, their Isle of Wights, with its pretty town 
of Scarborough, and its adjacent islets of Dogs 
and Mans.' " 

Mrs. Brand reth laughs faintly, and seems not 
overpleased that the local print should have 
made known her presence. 

"Oh, by-the-bye," exclaims Lord Earlswood, 
after a longish silence, during which he has per- 
formed dumbly with his cane on the crown of 
his hat, with as intent a countenance as if he 
were carefully executing one of Chopin's most 
elaborate compositions in seven flats, relieved by 
occasional double sharps, "I've got some news 
for you." 

His lordship's idea of a brilliant conversation- 
alist is that he should be the first to communicate 
some startling event, calamitous or otherwise, no 
matter how uninteresting to the recipient — a fire 
in Blackfriars or Hatcliif Highway, a glazier 
fallen through a sky-light, the failure of a bank, 
or a play, or a picture. If the event, on the 
other hand, has any point of special interest to 
the listener, the conversationalist scores double. 

Myra has been watching the evening sky 
dreamily, not quite awakened from that dream 
in which Lord Earlswood surprised her. She 
turns to him languidly. 

"You 'are a great purveyor of marvels," she 
remarks. "What is the last startling event? 
Not Westminster Abbey burned down, I hope, 
or the Emperor of Russia assassinated ?" 

"No. It*s something stranger than that — 
about somebody you know," replies Lord Earls- 
wood, with unction. 

Myra's attention is keen enough now. Her 
small world — that inner world, that universe in 
little which each of us carries in his breast — 
holds but one person. Her first thought is of 
him. 

" Who is it ?" she asks impatiently. " I know 
so many people." 

"Yes, but this is a particular friend — used to 
meet him always at your Sunday evenings." 

" Can't you say whom you are talking about ?" 
exclaims Myra, her breath coming quicker. 

"Hamilton Lyndhurst. Clever fellow, but 
not quite — in short, you know, a bad egg — a very 
speckly potato." 

Myra grows suddenly pale, and looks at Lord 

iSarJswood strangely — with a look of absolute 

'^'"' ho thinks. He suspects all at once that 



Lyndhurst has been his rival, and not Westray ; 
and a faint light kindles in his dull gray eyes. 

" What of Mr. Lyndhurst ?" asks Myra, breath- 
lessly. 

" Oh, nothing out of the common, poor fellow. 
Dead!" 

This is more awful than any thing she could 
have feared. Dead ! The key-stone of the arch 
gone — all the fabric fallen into ruin, perhaps. 

Her head sinks back upon the cushion of her 
chair ; her dry lips move dumbly. She looks as 
if she were going to faint. 

"I didn't know the news would be such a 
floorer," says Lord Earlswood dryly, with a sup- 
pressed savagery. "If I had known I should 
have been more careful how I told you. I would 
have gone to that whitewashed convent outside 
the town, and got one of the sisters to break it to 
you. 

"Don't be idiotic 1" exclaims Myra, contempt- 
uously. " Mr. Lyndhurst was no more to me 
than the next stranger who passes by on the 
pavement below. But it is awful to hear of such 
a sudden death — a man I saw last strong, vigor- 
ous, full of plans for the future." 

She recalls that convei-sation in her dressing, 
room at the Frivolity, and Hamilton Lyndhurst's 
excuse for his evil life. Death was always at his 
shoulder. 

"Yes," says Lord Earlswood, "it's very hor- 
rid that a man can be taken off like that. Makes 
long invitations for dinner-parties and speculative 
bets on next year's races quite a mockery, doesn*t 
it? You may stand to win a pot of money on 
the Guineas or the Cup, and the beggar who gave 
you the odds goes off the hooks like this. Lynd- 
hurst is in my book for ever so many events." 

"How did be die?" asks Myra, who has not 
heard a word of this lament. 

She has a honible idea that Herman and 
Lyndhurst may have met, and that Lyndhurst's 
death may have been the issue of their meeting. 
She sees herself for an instant — ^with all the vivid- 
ness of an overpowering apprehension — the in- 
stigator and cause of a murder. 

* * Heart-disease, " drawls his lordship. " There 
has been a good deal of talk about it at Ostend. 
I ran over there this morning, and heard the 
news at the public rooms. Westray and his 
wife were with him when he died, it seems, at a 
hotel in Ostend. Horrid to die at a strange 
hotel, with none of one's traps about one. He 
hadn't even a servant, it seems. Dreadfully be- 
nighted state!" 

Myra lapses into silenee — deepest gloom de* 
picted in her brooding face. 

"You must have been awfully friendly with 
him to feel his death so much," says Lord Earls- 
wood, moodily jealous. 

" Don't I tell you that his death is nothing to 
me? One man less in the world, that is all. 
Did you hear any thing more? Did people say 
any thing about the circumstances attending his 
death?" 

*' Nothing particular. It was very sudden — 
dropped down senseless, and never spoke again. 
Doctors called it heart-disease. There was a 
post-mortem, you know ; every thing en regie." 

"There was no scandal — no insinuation 
against Mrs. Westray's character ? No question 
as to how she came to be with him ?" 

*■ ' Of course not. There was her husband with 
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her, you see ; and a husband is supposed to be a 
kind of protector. I don't mean to say that he 
always is, you know ; but society accepts him in 
that light.? 

*' When did this happen ?" 

"Nearly a week ago. Poor Lyndhurst was 
to be buried this afternoon. Very quiet funeral 
— all over by this time. Melancholy consequence 
of one's death, isn't it? I wouldn't so much 
mind dying if it wasn't for the burying' process. 
If I coidd be allowed to lie about somewhere out 
of people's way, or be deodorized like sewage, 
and turned to some use agiiculturally, or stuck 
at the top of a high tower, and pecked at by birds 
till there was nothing left of me but nice clean 
bones. There's nothing objectionable in bones, 
you know. Yes, they've buried poor Lyndhurst 
in a horrid foreign cemetery, where people stick 
twopenny gilt vases on the graves, and paper 
flowers." 

"Hark! what is that?" cries Myra, starting 
up. 

A shrill peal of the bell belonging to this first 
floor. A visitor for Mrs. Brandreth. 

"I don't know a soul here except yoo," she 
says, more discomposed by the interruption than 
she need be. Lord Earlswood thinks, always in- 
clined to suspicion. 

Her maid is heard in converse with some one 
in the little anteroom. These new houses are 
mere lath and plaster, and one hears so well. A 
man's voice. , Great Heaven, whose ? Her heart 
beats as if it would burst. 

Yes, it is the voice she knows so well. The 
door opens, and Herman enters, pale in the twi- 
light, and with an inflexible look in brow and 
eyes and lips. 

"Good heavens, Herman, what is the mat- 
ter ?'' she cries, calling him by the dear familiar 
name which she has spoken so often when they 
were children. 

"Not very much," he answers quietly. "A 
mere trifle, in fact. I have come all the way 
from Ostend to bring you this." 

He takes the lace-bordered handkerchief from 
his breast-pocket, and hands it to her. 

"You still use your favorite wood- violet, I 
find," he says, as he gives her the perfumed cam- 
bric. 

She looks at him with a stony stare — half be- 
wilderment, half alarm. Has he gone out of his 
mind ? Has some horror connected with Lynd- 
faurst's death driven him mad ? This is a deeper 
ruin than she dreamed of. 

"Herman!" 

"You are surprised," he says. "You don't 
remember, perhaps, where you dropped that 
handkerchief?" 

"No," she answers mechanically, still looking 
at him with the same blank teiTor in her face. 

" I wonder that so clever a woman as you, en- 
gaged in such an ugly business, should have left 
any trace of your pi*esenoe. That handkerchief 
wa.<! found in the telegraph office at Ostend a 
week ago." 

" Indeed! Yes, I had to send a telegram to 
my acting manager," replies Myra, with compos- 
ure. She knows now why he is here, and that 
all is discovered. The utmost she can attempt 
is denial. 

"You were not telegraphing to him when 
you dropped that handkerchief" says Heiman. 
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You were assisting — or perhaps I should say 
instigating — Mr. Lyndhurst to send a lying tele- 
gram to my wife ; a telegram affecting to come 
from me, her husband, stricken down by sud- 
den illness, summoning her to my sick-bed. She 
was to come and find Mr. Lyndhurst there to 
meet her. A pretty scheme, was it not — one 
woman tiding to compass the destruction of an- 
other — a womanly revenge upon an unconscious 
rival!" 

"You forget that wo are not alone!** cries 
Myra. 

"I do not. I believe Lord Earlswood to be 
as much interested in knowing your pait in this 
business as I am." 

"Thank you," says his lordship, who stands 
holding on to the back of a chair, very pale, and 
with his eyes on Myra's face. "Thank you, 
Westray. That's friendly, at any rate." 

"I don't know how you came by this notion," 
says Myra. "I have not seen Mr. Lyndhurst 
since I left London." 

"Don't trouble yourself to tell lies on my ac- 
count," interposes Lord Earlswood. " I can see 
the truth in your fece." 

"On your account!" cries Myra, with biting 
scorn. "Do you think I am trying to justify 
myself in your eyes ? Herman, will you listen to 
me?" 

"Only when you tell me the black and bitter 
truth. What could have induced you to mix 
yourself in this abominable scheme — you, my 
seeming friend ?'* 

"Friend — ^yes, your friend," Myra murmurs 
with white lips. 

"What can have transformed you^-you whom 
I remember ten years ago candid and fresh and 
innocent ? You, the' daughter of a gentleman 
and a soldier. What can have tempted you to 
become — the name is too vile. I can not utter 
it." 

"What has transformed me!" echoes Myra, 
confronting him desperately, all thought of es- 
cape abandoned, despair ana passion overwhelm- 
ing every instinct of self-pre8er\'ation. ' * What I 
Do you pretend not to know ; you who tempted 
me ; you who have seemed so happy at my side 
— at my feet almost — all through the summer 
that is gone ? You ask me that — ^you who have 
left your wife to solitude, or baby-worship, and 
given me the first-fruits of your wit and wisdom, 
all your golden leisui'e ; you who have made your 
art a pretext to be happy with me; you who 
have suffered me to think that the old love has 
come back to life? And now you dare to ask 
me what tempted me ! You, and you only ; my 
love for you, which is stronger than myself; my 
hope of loosening the bond between you and your 
foolish wife. Yes, I avow it; I am that vile 
thing your lips refuse to name. I egged on 
Lyndhurst in his pursuit of your wife ; I sug- 
gested the telegram which was to bring her to 
Ostend and blast her reputation, and give you 
ground for a divorce. If my scheme had pros- 
pered, you would have been a free man, and 
would have come back to me. A nine days' 
wonder, a newspaper report, and you and I 
would have been free to begin a new life, all the 
world before us — fame and hope and the old 
love made young again." 

"Do you think I should have come back to 
you?" asks Herman, with deliberate contempt. 
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**Do 70a think — even if I had been canght in 
roar trap, and had believed mj wife what 70a 
would have had me believe her— do 70a think I 
!«honld have brought m7 wounded heart to 70U 
for comfort — to 70U, who live before the lights, 
and are falser off the stage than on it ; to 70a, 
who believe in no God, fear no devil? No, 
Mrs. Brandreth ; yoa are a charming compan- 
ion for a dull Snnda7 afternoon, an admirable 
hostess, an artist of the highest flight, but to 
share a man's hopes, to lift his soul above this 
sordid earth, is not 70ur mitier. I did not be- 
lieve that it was in 70a to grovel in a moral gut- 
ter, even for the indulgence of a cherished ca- 
price, which 70U honor 7ourself and me too much 
i>7 calling love. I am sony that Colonel Clithe- 
roe's daughter should have fallen so low. For 
the rest, I am happ7 to tell 70U that m7 wife and 
I were never more united than we are at this 
moment, and that the prospect of our married 
life never seemed brighter to us than it seems 
to-da7." 

She tries to answer him, facing him defiant]7, 
erect, drawn to her fullest height, like a mart7r 
at the stake ; but the pnle lips move tremulous- 
I7, and make no sound. Her throat is parched ; 
words will not come at her bidding. Her brain 
clouds ; she feels as if this were the first warning 
of some awful seizure. 

Herman turns on his heel, and leaves the 
room* without another word. Lord Earlswood, 
brushing his hat a88iduou8l7 with his pale-gra7 
glove, fIowIv follows. 

"What !" she savs, with a laugh, such a curi- 
ous laugh, "are 70U going too? You know all 
now ; 70U know how foolish I have been, and 
who was 70ur onty rival. But I am cured now ; 
I have had m7 lesson." 

It flashes upon her bewildered brain that, after 
all, there is one resource still left her. Love is 
a sealed book evermore, a sepulchre that holds 
onl7 the ashes of dead hopes ; but ambition re- 
mains. She ma7 be a peeress — the fashion. She 
ma7 have place and power, and diamonds and 
palaces, and all those good things for which oth- 
er women are read7 to sell their souls. She has 
ventured hers on a more foolish game, and, lo, 
her reward! lliis poor Earlswood will have 
been disconcerted, no doubt, b7 Herman's dis- 
closures — cruel, heartless, iniquitous, from lips 
she has worshiped. But he is so soft and slav- 
ish a creature, and so blibdl7 adores her, she does 
not fear the issue. 

He turns at her voice, and pauses on the 
threshold, but does not come back to her — not 
b7 so much as a step. She wonders to see him 
stand there immovable, looking down with an 
embarrassed air, and still engaged in smoothing 
that hat of his — the most perfect thing in hats, 
with the ver7 curve affected b7 princed. 

"You sav 70U have had 70ur lesson," he sa7S, 
slowty. " 1 don't think 70tt can need an7 com- 
mentaiy upon it from me. I am rather an ea87. 
going Idnd of fellow in a general wa7 — not lock- 
ed at a trifle. I don't expect women to be per- 
fect, or the essence of truth even. But there is 
a line ; 70u've overstepped it. Good-evening." 

He is gone, and she knows that it is forever. 
Love and ambition have gone out of the door to- 
gether, and left her lonel7. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

***Wbo calleth thee, Heart? World's StriiiB, 
With a golden heft to his knife ; 
World's Mhth, with a fioger floe 
That draws 00 a board in wine 

Her bloodHvd plans of life ; 
World's Gain, with a brow knit down ; 
World's Faroe, with a laurel crown 
Which rustles most as the leaves tnra brown : 

Heart, wilt thou go V 

"•No, no I 

Calm hearts are wiser so.* " 

Hebxan goes back to London, and feces his 
difficulties boldl7. His creditors — tailor, boot- 
maker, book-seller, frame-maker, oom-chandler, 
wine-merchant, and the rest of them — would be 
ea87 enough to deal with, but the bill of sale is in 
the grip of a relentless usurer, and there is noth- 
ing but to make a clean sweep of things, and see 
the prett7 rooms at Fulham pulled to pieces : the 
Pompeian dining-room, the Dutch drawing-room 
brought piecemeal to the hammer ; the graceful 
draperies folded into unsightl7 bundles; the Se- 
vres and majolica and terra cotta and bronze, 
the old Moscow china and modem Minton, all 
jumbled together upon a kitchen-table, and dis- 
figured with lot numbers ; to see grim7 brokers 
banded together in their villainous ^^ knock-out," 
and to know that his goods stand in danger of 
being disposed of for less than their value. All 
this Herman endures, and attends the sale brave- 
I7, in order to secure sundr7 trifles which he 
knows Editha e8peciall7 cherishes. He con- 
trives, with friendl7 help from his publisher, to 
rescue the squire's wedding-gift, that old silver 
which has been in the Morcombe fami]7 for a 
centur7 and a half. 

Ever7 bod7 is ver7 good to him. It seems to 
him that the world is not such a bad world, after 
all, even for a man under a cloud, albeit he has 
so heartil7 abused it in occasional fits of spleen. 
All his old friends rall7 round him ; and for the 
new ones, those who have come to his house out 
of curiosit7, and affected his societ7 because he 
was the fashion ? — ^well, he can afford to lose the 
few flims7 acquaintance who fall awa7' in the 
hour of need. It is but a winnowing of the chaff 
ft'om the com. He remembers what Coleridge 
sa78 of such : 

. "If a foe have kenn'd, 
Or worse than foe, an alienated friend^ 
A rib of dr7-rot in thy ship's stout side, 
Think it God's message, and in humble pride 
With heart of oak replace it : thine the gains — 
Give him the rotten timber for his pains." 

He takes a couple of rooms in Bloom8bnr7, where 
he can work for a few quiet hours ever7 night, 
while he is engaged during the da7 in the adjust- 
ment of his affairs. He examines his stock-in- 
trade, and finds himself not badl7 off. There is 
that comed7 planned for the most part in Mrs. 
Brandreth's drawing-room, two acts of which are 
completed, and set up in t7pe. He has also a 
novd half finished. He determines to finish the 
pla7 before he leaves London, and if possible to 
plant it advantageouslv. There will hardl7 b« 
an7 difficulty about this ; for his name is idlied 
with the success of the Frivolity Theatre, and he 
will be gladl7 welcomed at any comed7 house in 
London. 

For his novel, how sweet to finish it in ihe rus- 
tic quidt of Lochwithian, to read his stoty aloud 
to Editha, chapter b7 chapter, to subordinate his 
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style to her refining tnste, to think and dream 
over his work before he gives it to the world as 
he has been unable to think or dream in the fever 
of metropolitan life, amidst the distractions of 
clubs and dinner-parties ! He writes to his wife 
almost every day, if only a few lines, and his let- 
ters, however brief, are full of love and gladness. 
He writes like a lover for whom wedded life is 
yet to begin. 

Editha's letters, save upon the subject of Kuth*s 
failing health, declining day by day, are cheer- 
ing. The sqnira has taken the tidings of his 
son-in-law s iniin more patiently than his daugh- 
ter could have hoped, and has expi'essed no sur- 
prise at the fact. 

**I expected it all along," he has-^aid, after a 
few feeble groans. '* What else can one look for 
from a man who writes books ? You can't sup- 
pose that such a man will be practical or busi- 
ness-like, or keep an eye upon pounds, shillings, 
and pence. His ideas are all up in the skies. 
I wonder such men walk straight, and don*t get 
run over. No, I am not. siuprised, Editha. 
I'm sorry for you, of couree, but you must have 
expected as much when you married him. And 
poor Hetheridge ready to make you mistress of 
as fine an estate as you could see in a day's ride. 
A practical man too ; not a better farmer in all 
Brecknockshire. " 

The squire, having moaned his moan, is kind, 
but does not offer substantial aid, finding the 
daily calls upon his income quite as much as he 
can satisfy. There is a home for Herman and 
his wife at the Frioty, he tells Editha, as long as 
they like to stay there ; but Editha knows that 
dependence of this kind would not suit her hus- 
band's temper, and her thoughts are of the cot- 
tage yonder on the slope of the hill. 

She and Ruth have long and confidential talks 
about the future of this prodigal couple in those 
happier days when Ruth is at her best, and fear 
gives way to hope for a little while. Dr. Davis, 
good-natured little man, has pronounced no sen- 
tence of doom. He comes and goes in his quiet 
way, and is attentive and watchful, and enjoins 
especial care of the invalid as the autumn days 
grow shorter and colder; but he tells no one 
that which he knows too well : that all that is 
earthly in Ruth Morecombe is fading fast, like 
summer's last roses by the fountain yonder ; that 
while the spirit brightens day by day its mortal 
tabemacte as surely decays. H^ leaves them as 
long as he can the respite of uncertainty. 

'* If we could only set up housekeeping again 
in that picturesque cottage !" sighs Editha, sitting 
in her favorite attitude by Ruth's pillow, Her- 
man's last letter in her lap. 

"And why not, darling?" asks Ruth, with her 
glorified smile. 

"Well, dear, there is the question of furniture ; 
however simple, you know, it must cost money. 
There are such innumerable items — mattresses 
and coal-scuttles and saucepans and door-mats — 
that hardly come into one's idea of a house ; but 
they must be had all the same. One couldn't 
get on for a day without a flour- dredger, and 
one's whole system of housekeeping would break 
down if one forgot to buy a cruet-stand. I al- 
ways envy our cottagers, beginning with a bed- 
stead and bedding, a few chairs and a table, half 
a dozen cups and saucers and plates bought of a 
traveling hawker, and just enough hardware to 



cook a dinner of bacon and cabbage. But if we 
were ever so poor, Herman woidd expect his 
dinner-table to be just as well airanged as at his 
club. He would be content with claret at eight- 
een-pence a bottle, but he would not drink it 
out of a clumsy glass. However, we must rub 
on in furnished lodgings tor a year or so, not far 
from here, dearest — at Llandrysak, perhaps — 
till Herman has earned enough to furnish a new 
home. I will take care there shall be no extrav- 
agance this time, no long bill from a fashionable 
upholsterer to burst upon us like a bomb-shell 
some morning." 

"Darling, why should you wait?" asks Ruth, 
in that sweet, serious voice of hers — so low yet so 
clear, so gently persuasive. ' * I know your heart 
is longing for that house on the hill-side, and for 
the pleasure of furnishing a new home after your 
own simple taste. Why should it not be done 
at once ? All that I have is yours : it is only a 
question of now or later." 

"Ruth!" exclaims Editha, with a piteous lit- 
tle cry. 

" Dearest, we know what must be soon, though 
we do not speak of it. We are in the hands of 
the All-wise. It is not loss or sorrow coming 
upon us, only a brief parting. My pet, why do 
you cry like that, when you see how happy I am, 
knowing that yon are beloved, that all that was 
amiss in your life is set right? Let ns talk of 
your new house, dear. It must be got ready at 
once. I have five hundred pounds in the bank 
that will just do to buy furniture. You shall go 
to Shrewsbury with papa and choose the things. 
Indeed, love, I have no use for the money ; it is 
only lying idle. I gave papa a new steam-plow 
on his last birthday, and made him happy. I 
shall have my dividends again before his nexA 
birthday, if God spares me so long, and can give 
him something more for his farm." 

"Ruth, you are too good, too generous. I 
accept your gift gratefully, gladly. There never 
could be any sense of obligation between you 
and me." 

It is all settled. Next morning's post brings 
Editha a long letter from Herman, telling her 
that the sale is over ; that their goods and chat- 
tels realized a fair price on the whole, despite 
the knockers-out. 

"A few good fellows of my acquaintance venti- 
lated the things at the clubs, dear," writes Her- 
man, cheerily — " said I was going to live in Wales, 
on your estate, and that if people wanted to see 
SBSthetic chairs and tables they had better have a 
look at my villa. So a lot of notoriety-mongers 
came down and bought coffee-tables and bronzes 
and teg-cups that had belonged to the popular 
dramatist. One poor old lady in dyed hair 
fought hard for your work - table, but I would 
have sacrificed a year's income on the spot rather 
than let it go. You will be pleased to hear that 
I have secured most of your favorite objects.: the 
little Copenhagen dejeuner you used for after- 
noon tea, your easy-chair, your pet chroraos, the 
bronze Psyche you used to admire, and various 
trifles for which you had an affection. The 
squire's wedding-gift — ^Paul Lemery's silver — is 
snugly reposing at the Union Bank. So ruin has 
spared us a few odd spars from the wreck." 

This letter gladdens Editha's heart ; for it as- 
sures her that his home has been dear to Herman, 
and that its relics are sacred. She writes him 
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an answer full of gratitude. It is more than 
^nd of him to have remembered her likings and 
fancies in the midst of his troubles. She is quite 
hopeful about the future, she tells him, but says 
not a word of Ruth's generosity or of a new home. 
She winds up by asking him bow soon he will be 
able to come down to the Priory, but adds, with 
gentle self-abnegation, that he must take his own 
time in settling liis affairs and finishing the play 
ho has told her about, and not wear himself out 
by too rapid work. 

The truth underlying this wifely injunction is 
that Editha — fondly as she longs for the hour 
of reunion — has business of importance to get 
through before that hour comes. She and Ruth 
talk over their plans together like a pair of con- 
spirators, and are as earnest and mysterious as if 
they were hatching treason. 

Herman toils on with indomitable energy. He 
finishes his play — a comedy of the Sardou school, 
with a vein of strong domestic interest — ^finishes 
it to his own satisfaction. In these d^perate 
' crises of life a man seems to work with more than 
his normal sti^ngth ; there are a force and fire 
engendered of stem necessity. He offers the 
piece to a West-end manager, and his offer is re- 
ceived with rapture. The leading actress is en- 
chantea at the idea of playing a part intended for 
Mrs. Brandreth. Herman has confessed frankly 
that the piecQ was planned for the Frivolity, but 
that he has. changed his mind about it. 

" Some disagreement about terms, I suppose,'* 
suggests the' manager. 

**No; I have had no reason to complain of 
Mrs. Bran^eth's liberality,** answers Herman, 
''and I shaU be quite satisfied if you give me the 
same terms.-. But I thought, as the piece pro- 
gressed, that ,^ the character was — well, hardly 
suited to her. . However, you bad better read the 
piece, and see if you woula like to produce it.** 

''A work of supererogation,*' says the manager. 
*' I feel convinced it wiU do. If it is as good as 
Kismet — ** 

'*I venture to hope and believe that it is better 
than Kismet,'^ 

The manager reads, and is delighted. Reck- 
lessness and dash are the prevailing character- 
istics of the play, but there is no offense in it. It 
paints the last follies of modem society ; it strikes 
to the heart of domestic life, and shows the pa- 
thetic side of characters which on the surface 
are broadly comic. 

So one dull morning early in Novem4»er the 
company of that farnous comedy house, the Pail- 
Mall, assemble td'^^'hear Herman read his play. 
He is perhaps a shade more nervous than he was 
last time at the Frivolity, or the time before last ; 
for that strong rock, his self-esteem, has been 
shaken, though not pveithrown. It trembles on 
its basis like the fatnous Logan rock, on the wild 
Comish shore, but the basis is sound enough, all 
the same. Herman feels that success is more 
vital to him just now than it has ever been. . He 
is beginning a new (;areer. He has fortune to 
win — a new name t6 create. He has worked 
hard and honestly at this last play, with a dogged 
determination to do; his uttermost. He has a 
feeling that it must be a startling success or a 
stupendous failure. There will be no aucch 
tTestime this time. And though he thinks of 
Jhyra Brandreth the >voman with a shudder of 
auer loathing, he thinks of Mrs. Brandreth the 



actress with a touch of regret. There is no one 
like her. She has a finesse, a power of seizing 
the author's meaning and making the utmost of 
it, a power of imparting force and depth to the 
author's language, which startle him — ^the creator 
and originator — ^Hke a revelation, until he asks 
himself wonderingly : "Did I ever intend this? 
Did I see what a great effect I was leading up 
to here?** 

As compared with all other acting, Myra's seems 
inspiration. Miss Delavigne, the leading actress 
at the Pall-Mall, has vigor and dramatic instinct ; 
a pleasing face ; a fine contralto voice, full and 
round and sweet ; dark eyes with a sunny smile in 
them — and there are so few eyes that smile — but 
she has not Myra's electric intensity, those looks 
that seem to bum, those thrilling tones that move 
her audience to sudden tears before they have 
time to be ashamed of their weakness. 

Herman glances furtively at the circle of strange 
faces before he begins to read. A grave interest 
is the predominating expression ; but in one or 
two there is a sour look, a shade of discontent in 
advance, as much as to say, ''I know my part 
will be worth nothing." 

He reads — reads as he used to read to Editha 
in the first year of their married life — reads well 
too, though he is nervous at starting. Miss Del- 
avigne listens intently ; Mr. McAllister, the light 
comedian, grins approvingly now and then ; Mr. 
Yickery, the old man, mutters an occasional 
" Good again,** in his quaint voice. The points 
all tell. Yes, Herman feels that, so far at least, 
his piece is safe. Never has he been so anxious. 
He wipes his damp forehead when the last act is 
finished, and feels as if he were the veriest tyro, 
and had been reading his first attempt 

This business settled, he is free to go down to 
Lochwithian, and he loses not an hour before 
starting. 

The horror of those three days at Ostend has 
taught him how much he loves his wife, how 
needful her love and trath are to his peace — bet- 
ter than their two years of tranquil wedded hap- 
piness. He has believed her lost to him, and has 
measured her worth by the blankness of his life 
without her. 

Happy November day which sees him pacing 
the picturesque old streets of Shrewsbury, during 
the hour's delay unavoidable at the break in his 
journey. Hap|)y day, light and bright and 
pleasant, though a drizzling rain falls fast all the 
while, and Shrewsbury's flag-stones are sloppy. 
He trends as lightly, and feels as aiiy and irre- 
sponsible a creature, as a school-boy going home 
for the holidays. He does not even envy the 
Shrewsbury' boys, once famous for winning big 
prizes at the universities, as they come whooping 
out of the grave old Grothic school. He envies 
nobody to-day. He is hastening to Editha ; he 
is able to tell her that his new comedy is to be 
played six weeks hence at the Pall-Mall; that his 
debts are paid; that he is to have a thousand 
pounds down on the nail for his new novel, and a 
half share in all profits accruing from the sale 
of all editions thereof after the first six months. 
He will stay at the Priory for two or three weeks 
while he and Editha are deliberating as to where 
they shall pitch their tent, temporarily, in a fur- 
nished house or in lodgings. But to take up his 
abode in another man's house — even his &ther- 
in-law's — for any length of time is not to be 
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thought of. He has made np his mind, virta^ 
oasly, to live wherever Editha likes in future. 
All places are within easy reach of London now- 
adays. It is only a question of an hour or two 
more or less in a railway carriage. To live in 
tl)e Lake district in Soutney's time, when a jour- 
ney to London and hack meant a week in a sti- 
fling; incommodious stage-coach, must have heen 
absolute exile from the metropolis ; and yet these 
poets seem to have dwelt among the lakes and 
mountains for sheer pleasure. And why should 
not he, for Editha's dear sake, reconcile himself 
to a perpetual prospect of hills and woods, blue 
sky and rose-garden ? The streets would seem 
so much the more delightful when he did go to 
London. And again, of distinction in living 
thus remote, a being apart from the vulgar 
throng. Tennyson in the Isle of Wight, Hugo 
at Guernsey, Madame Sand at Nohant: yes, 
great intellects are fond of solitude. To be de- 
pendent upon a literary club for one's ideas, to 
find one's inspiration in Hyde Park, is to ac- 
knowledge one's self a poor creature. 

The train stops at the Llandrysak station. No 
one to watch its arrival to-day. Llandrysak 
looks like a settlement that has gone to sleep ; 
the hotels are empty and desolate. The common 
is a gray waste under a sunless sky. The rain 
has ceased, but there is an all-pervading damp- 
ness. The solitary porter at the station is dum- 
founded at sight of a passenger. His brother in 
porterage has been knocked off for the winter, 
and this one's post is all but a sinecure. He de- 
votes himself chiefly to agriculture on strips of 
kitchen-garden that border the line. 

'^ But you belong somewhere hereabouts, don't 
you. Sir ?" he inquires of Herman, anxious to 
account for the phenomenon of his appearance. 

" Yes ; I am going to Lochwithian Priory." 

"Yes, indeed. Sir. I thought I knew your 
face. Strangers don't often come this way in 
winter. Shall I take your portmanteau down to 
the Pnory, Sir?" as if it were a matter of half a 
mile or so. 

"If you like to earn a couple of shillings that 
way, you can ; or I can send one of the Priory 
men for it." 

"Ill take it. Sir." 

Herman has not written to announce his com- 
ing. He wants to surprise Editha, and even the 
idea of an eight-mile w^lk does not appall him. 
The cleai', sweet air inspires him like a draught 
of nectar. It is like entering a new world with 
a new atmosphere after London smoke and fog. 
"Yes, the country is veiy nice for a change," 
Herman thinks, patronizing the prospect, as he 
looks along the winding road. The calm gray 
hills are half veiled in silvery mist, the . fir-trees 
by the quarry yonder stand out darkly against a 
soft gray sky. 

"These are the scenes she loves," he tells 
himself, and he has a friendly feeling for the au- 
tumnal landscape, with its subdued coloring and 
sober light. 

"It is a long walk for a man accustomed to 
London paving-stones and Hansom cabs; but 
Herman's step is light and quick to-day. He 
was never in better spirits ; never, in the first 
bloom and freshness of his courtship, did he has- 
ten more gladlv to the woman he loves. That 
play at the Pail-Mall will be a success, he feels 
sure ; and his book — he is free to meditate upon 



that now, and happy thoughts crowd upon him 
as he walks briskly along that lonely road — go- 
ing a mile at a stretch sometimes without meet- 
ing a human creature ; up hill and down dale, by 
open common and high-wooded banks, with hills, 
hilb, hills, circling the landscape always; now 
far off, now near ; some of them so gray and 
distant that they are like shadows of hills faiutiy 
defined against a shadowy sky. 

He sees the happy valley at last lying below 
him, steep heathery hills guarding it like giant 
watch-towers, the gray stones of the ruined 
Priory showing against the soddened grass. A 
turn in the road, and the new Priory — the good 
old Tudor dwelling-house, with its clusters of red- 
brick chimneys, its stone-mullioned windows — 
looks down upon him from its elevated position 
above shrubberied banks and sloping lawns, and 
the thicket where the young larches shine silvery 
white in the spring-time, and where a few scarlet 
berries still linger on the mountain ashes, and the 
last tawny leaves on the young oaks. 

How quiet the old house looks on this still au- 
tumn day ! not a leaf stirring. But for that gray 
smoke curling slowly upward, it might be a house 
in a picture. 

Great Heaven, the blinds are all down ! The 
church-bell begins to toll dismally. There is 
some one dead. 

Herman stops as if he were turned to stone, 
and clings to the gate as he counts the strokes 
of that iron tongue. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" 'Twas but jpst now she went away— 
I have uot since had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear, 
As if she bad been a thousand years from me. 

Time takes no measure in eternity." 

• • • • • • 

" Nay, wilt thou fill that place by me which is 
Filrd by dead eyes too tender to know change? 
That's hardest." 

Seven-and-twenty times tolls the bell, telling 
the age of that departed one for whom it lifts up 
its iron lamentation. Seven-and-twenty years of 
age, and Editha is only twenty-three. 

"Thank God I thank God!" cries Herman. 
But while the bell has been tolling, he has en- 
dured an agony greater than that undisciplined 
heart of his has ever known before. 

He breathes again, and still pauses at the gate 
wondering. He looks down the little village 
street, a street of about fifteen houses, and sees 
that all the windows are darkened. A woman 
comes to her door with a broom, and sweeps the 
threshold with a depressed air. Herman goes 
across the road to question her. He has not the 
heart to enter the Priory just yet. 

"Who is dead?" he asks. 

"Miss Morcombe, Sir; the squire's eldest 
daughter and our true fHend. She died two 
hours ago. There isn't a man, woman, or child 
within hearing of that bell that hasn't loved her 
and been the better for her kindness. It's a 
dark day for Lochwithian." 

"It must have been very sudden," says Her- 
man. 

Editha's letters have told him of Ruth's feeble 
state, but have been hopeful about her, notwith- 
standing. 
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**Yes, Sir; it was cruelly sudden. We knew 
that she was weakly. Dr. Davis has been to see 
her every day for a long time, and he has shook 
his head sometimes when he has been asked 
about her. But the end came very sudden all 
the same. Poor Miss Editha — I beg pardon, 
Sir, Mrs. Westray — it's an awful blow for her! 
But I'm right down glad you've come." 

Herman is glad too, even in the midst of his 
sorrow. It is something to be here to comfort 
his darling in this the sharpest trial that has ever 
come upon her. He goes slowly up to the house, 
sees one of the old servants, whose eyelids are 
swollen with weeping. 

** Oh, Sir, I am so glad you have come ! Poor 
Miss Editha !" 

They call her thus still at the Priory at odd 
times. 

**Will you tell her that I am here? or can I 
go to her?" 

** She is up stairs, Sir, in Miss Morcombe's 
room. Mr. Petherick is with her, I think." 

**And the squire ?" 

** Poor, dear gentleman, he's almost distracted. 
He has shut himself up in his study, and won't 
see any body. It came upon him so sudden, 
you see, Sir. Our dear young lady took a turn 
for the worse yesterday afternoon, and at day- 
break this morning she began to sink." 

Herman goes up to that white-and-green morn- 
ing-room he knows so well, the place in which he 
has spent so many an hour of tranquil happiness. 
The room opening out of this is the death-cham- 
ber. Editha is prostrate on the sofa — Kuth's 
sofa — ^her face buried in the silken pillow, sobbing 
piteously. Grood Parson Petherick sits beside 
her, his hand on her shoulder, his face very pale, 
and with a loob of pain that alters it strangely. 
At sight of Herman he rises, and resigns his place 
to the husband. 

" This is well-timed," he whispers. ** She has 
sore need of comfort. This loss falls heavy upon 
all of us." 

" Darling, I am here to share your grief, "Her- 
man says, gently 

Editha starts and trembles at the sound of his 
voice, then raises herself from the sofa and fiills 
sobbing upon his breast. 

"Oh, Herman, I have lost her — the dearest, 
best, and truest. There is none like her. Love 
me, dear, love me with all your heart. I have 
only you now." 

"My dearest, you have had the first place in 
my heart always, from the first time we met. 
You have been loved with all my heart ; yoii 
shall be, while that heart beats. My own one, 
be comforted. Your sister was like an angel 
while she was with us ; she is with the angels 
now." 

Hard for a man to say these things who be- 
lieves in very little, to whom the angelic host are 
a semi-mythical people popularized by Milton and 
the Italian painters. But it may be that before 
the mystery of death even the skeptic believes 
and trembles. 

"Yes. She has only gone from me a few 
hours, yet I think of her among the company of 
angels. I have but to close my eyes, and I can 
see her in that angelic throng. They turn their 
shining faces toward me, full of pity, and here is 
htigbtest of a)]. It is selfish to regret her, selfish 
8onx>w that tears at my heaH ; but she was so 



dear — my comforter, my adviser, my guide, my 
second self!" 

" Dearest, I will try to fill her vacant place ; 
grief shall draw us nearer together. I have been 
careless, neglectful, self-seeking ; but I have nev- 
er been un&ithful in thought or word or wish. 
My love has never been lessened. It has grown 
and strengthened with the progress of our wedded 
life." 

Mr. Petherick has left them. They are alone 
together; but their tones are hushed and low, 
subdued to reverence by that solemn presence in 
the adjoining room. Herman tempts his wife 
out into the garden by- and -by in the winter 
dusk, and they walk by the beds where late au- 
tumn flowera are fading, and by the fountain 
where they sat together as strangers three yeara 
ago. Editha tells her husband about Kuth's ill- 
ness and that sudden change which heralded 
death, and there is a melancholy comfort in talk- 
ing of these things. 

"It was such a peaceful end, Herman. Oh, 
may death come to us like that, with a smile of 
welcome!" 

It is afternoon on the day of the funeral. 
Ruth has been laid in her quiet resting-place. 
The simple people who have loved her have 
come from far and near — some who have only 
known her sweetness from hearsay, but have been 
not the less the recipients of her bounty. All is 
over. The weeping crowd has dispersed; the 
Priory windows let in the cold gray light »pon 
rooms that seem desolate, though she rarely en- 
tered them. 

Her will is read to the little circle — father, 
sister, Herman, Mr. Petherick, and the faithful 
old upper servants. How loving, how thought- 
ful of those she loves, is the disposal of her small 
property! It is only two hundred a year she 
has to deal with, yet she remembers every one. 

She leaves her capital in trust, making Mr. 
Petherick and Herman joint trustees. Fifty 
pounds a year are to be paid the squire for his 
life, " so that my dear father may buy something 
for his home-farm, and think it is a birthday 
present from his loving daughter." These fifty 
pounds are to revert to Editha at the squires 
death. A hundred a year are left to Editha un- 
conditionally. The remaining fifty are also left to 
Editha, for half-yearly distribution among cer- 
tain pensionere whose names are duly set down. 

To each of the old servants Ruth bequeaths 
some token of her love: to one her wardrobe, 
to another her watch, to othere small sums of 
money. 

To Herman and Mr. Petherick she leaves her 
library, to be equally divided ; to Editha, the har- 
monium, and many small objects of art which she 
has purchased from time to time. 

After the reading of the will Herman and his 
wife stroll out into the garden and along the 
road, where the dusk is thickening. 

They have talked of their beloved dead and of 
little else since Herman's coming. It is as if 
they had been living in some strange semi-spir- 
itual world — a border-land between life and death. 
The landscape has an unsubstantial air to Her- 
man's fimcy in the sombre light. 

"Is she not good, Herman — thoughtful, ten- 
der, loving ?" asks Editha, pondering upon Ruth's 
will. 
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" She is all that the pure-minded and perfect 
are, dearest: a woman without thought of self; 
and her sister is like her." 

They speak of their dead in the present tense 
BtiU. 

"And now, love, let us talk of our future," 
says Herman, anxious to divert his wife's mind 
from that one subject on which she has brooded 
for the last six days and nights. " We have the 
whole business of life to settle : a home to find, 
a nursery for baby, a coach-house for baby's per- 
ambulator. We can not stay with the squire for- 
ever, you know : a whole family — husband and 
wife and baby and nurae. It is too much for 
paternal afiection." 

" Papa would be glad to have us for the rest 
of our lives, Herman." 

"My dearest, it would be death to my roan- 
hood. I should fold my hands and sit down, 
like the companions of Ulysses, and meditate for 
years upon some magnum opus never to be written. 
I should be too lazy to put pen to paper if there 
were no butcher and baker to be satisfied, if I 
were never reminded that I have given hostages 
to Fortune. Who loves work for its own sake ? 
Not I, for sure. Who would not rather lie among 
the bluebells in the April woods, or ride over 
the crisp leaves in autumn, than sit at his desk 
and labor to reduce airy fancies, happy thoughts, 
vague, unfinished dreams into clear and harmo- 
nious prose ? No, love ; we must have a house 
of our own, and I must see the baker's cart un- 
der my window every morning to remind me 
that I am a bread-winner." 

"Then you would much rather we had our 
own house, Herman ?" 

"Yes, dear, though it were a hoY^, pourvu 
the drainage was decent, and though we lived 
on bread-and-cheese." 

" Yet you were so particular about the dinners 
atFulham." 

" That is past and gone. At Fulham I was 
the slave of worldly passions ; epicureanism was 
exacerbated by the knowledge of half a dozen 
West-end clubs within reach. Your club is the 
nursery-i-garden where the weed selfishness grows 
into a tree big enough to overshadow the land. 
We will live on bread-and-cheese, darling, with 
a haunch- of Kadnorshire mutton on high days 
and holidays, and a capon from papa's poultry- 
yard now and then on a Sunday or a birthday. 
I dare say, if we lived near enough, your father 
would find us in milk and garden-stuff." 

"As if papa would grudge us any thing ! He 
has given baby such a beautiful cow, a perfect 
pet, like Landseer*s in the ' Maid and the Mag- 
pie.' Would you mind coming a little way far- 
ther, Herman? There is a house I should like 
so much to show you." 

This little domestic talk has brightened her. 
There is more cheerfulness to be extracted fr(Jm 
these commonplace subjects sometimes than from 
all the philosophy of Plato or Bacon. 

They turn into a narrower road that climbs a 
little way up the base of the Kill. Here they find 
a garden, guarded by a holly-hedge, surrounding 
a rustic cottage of the Anglo-Swiss type. 

Editha lifts the latch, and they go in. The 
garden is in perfect order. A few late roses lin- 
ger still on the standards and on the cottage walls. 
The lawn is like velvet, the gravel-paths carefiJ- 
ly rolled. 



" Is this the house you talked of, Editha ?" 

"Yes, dear." 

" But you told me it was empty, neglected." 

"So it was a month ago. But it has been 
taken and furnished since then." 

"What a pity I" 

"Do you think we could have afibrded the 
rent, fifty pounds a year?" 

"A bagatelle. Bridge-end House was a hun- 
dred and twenty." 

"But the furniture?" 

"Ah, that's a poser; for I am determined to 
eschew credit. Do you know the new tenants ?" 

"Intimately." 

"How nicely they've done up the place, and 
what pretty curtains!" exclaims Herman; look- 
ing at the cretonne draperies of the drawing-room 
window. 

*' Do you think so ? I'm so glad ! " cries Edi- 
tha, radiant. 

Herman looks at her wonderingly; but she 
runs on before and opens the hall-door, a half- 
glass door, through which he sees the bright lit- 
tle hall; chromo-lithographs on the pale-green 
walls, a statuette here and there. 

"You may come in, you may look about; I 
know the tenant quite well. She will not be an- 
gry," cries Editha ; and her husband follows. 

Hand in hand they go from room to room. 
All is prett3% simple, cottage-like, bright and fresh 
and innocent as a summer morning. In one of 
the three bed-chambers there is a brazen cot, with 
white curtains bordered with modem point-lace. 
The drawing-room chimney-piece has its border 
of point-lace also, that artistic reproduction of old 
designs in which Editha excels, by-the-way. 

"Now for the Bluebeard chamber," says Edi- 
tha, as she pauses at a door on ^he stairs, and 
gives Herman a key. "Open it yourself, dear, 
if you please." 

He unlocks the door and goes in, Editha close 
behind him. This is the largest room of all : the 
floor stained to resemble oak,- and well bees- 
waxed ; a small Axminster carpet in the centre ; 
a large, polished pitch-pine .yyriting-table with 
many drawers ; an easy-chaif ; a pair of Glas- 
tonbury chairs, pitch-pine like the desk ; pitch- 
pine book-shelves from floor to ceiling all round 
the room ; a book-ladder ; and in the window, 
which commands a mighty sweep of hill and val- 
ley, Editha's own particular work-table, which 
Herman sent down to the Priory after the sale. 

*^ What does it all mean, Editha ? Surely that 
is your work-table, or am I dreaming." 

"It means that this is our house, dear Her- 
man. The furniture is Buth's last gift. She 
never took more pleasure in any thing earthly 
than in the furnishing of this house. I would 
not tell you a word about it in my letters. I 
wanted to surprise you." 

"As if any act of womanly goodness in you 
or Ruth could surprise me," says Herman, clasp- 
ing her to his heart. 

"It was all Ruth's doings," Editha murmurs, 
tearfully; "the greatest happiness I looked for- 
ward to in this house was to have lived near her, 
to have seen her every day, and now I am only 
near her grave." 

She keeps back her tears bravely, not willing 
to spoil Herman's welcome to his new home. 

Selina— the faithful Selina, humble friend in 
the hour of ti-ouble— comes in smiling with a tea- 
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tray. She is neatly clad in lialf-mourning, and 
wears a pretty little mob-cap— stupendous con- 
cession. But, then, caps ai'e coming into fashion, 
and her mistress wears the same coiffure in the 
morning. 

''Isn't that a Fulham face?'* asks Herman. 

''Yes ; I sent for Selina directly the house was 
ready. She is the best of girls ; and I have a 
Welsh cook who is a pattern of economy. Nurse 
is going back to town, and Selina and I are go- 
ing to take care of baby between us. I am not 
going to ruin you a second time, Herman." 

Whereupon Herman Westray protests that in 
him, and not in Editha, lay the primal cause of 
their ruin. 

"And are yon sure you like the house, dear- 
est?" asks the wife, anxiously, as they sip their 
afteiTioon tea beside the fire, which bums so 
brightly on the hearth of home. "Every thing 
is veiy plain. I was determined to be econom- 
ical, but I tried to choose artistic-looking things." 

"And you have succeeded, dearest. This 
house looks like the home of an artist." 

"See how many book -shelves I have given 
you. I felt that. in the country you would want 
more books than in town." 

" My wisest and best ! Yes, I shall turn book- 
collector. That side for books of reference ; that 
block facing the window for history ; a comer for 
philosophy ; a shelf or two for the good old di- 
vines with their strong, ponderous English ; the 
Eoets on each side of the fire-place, nearest to 
earth and heart" 

They sit talking till it is qui^ dark outside 
that large, square window facing the hills. Se- 
lina comes in to ask if they would like candles. 

"No, Selina; we must go home to dinner. 
Shall we come here for good to-morrow, Her- 
man ?" 

"We can not come too soon. Ill telegraph 
to the Pantechnicon for my books ; I saved those 
from the wreck, you know. And now I want 
to tell you about my new piece. It is to be played 
in December." 

" At the Frivolity ?" asks Editha, with a quiv- 
er of pain. 

They are in the dark road by this time, arm- 
in-arm. 

"No, dear; I write no more for Mrs. Brand- 
reth. God grant that Mrs. Brandreth and I 
may never meet again! I told you in one of 
my letters that I had discovered the sender of 
that telegram, and begged you to ask me no more 
till we met." 

" Yes, Herman ; I obeyed you." 

" Mrs. Brandreth was the person who sent it." 

"Yes, Herman." 

"And Mrs. Brandreth was — " 

"The woman who jilted you. I was told that, 
and I was told that you had never ceased to love 
her." 

"You were told by a liar and a villain, Edi- 
tha. My heart has never swerved from its devo- 
tion to you. I turn my back upon the world I 
have loved too well without one pang of regret. 
I look forward to our tranquil life among these 
hills with unalloyed delight 



CHAPTER XLI. 

*' The good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, than is usaally supposed ; for the rewards of 
the one, and the pnnishmeut of the other, not unfre- 
qaently begin on this side of the grave.'* 

Therb is a fatal kind of success which at- 
tends the desperate player in life's hazard. Myra 
Brandreth has lost all — ^love, hope, self-respect ; 
her prosaic but most faithful adorer. Lord Earls- 
wood, and his following, which made up no in- 
considerable part of her circle. The best people 
were for the most part brought to her Sunday- 
evening receptions by Lord Earlswood. Now 
that Lord Earlswood comes to her no longer, 
these best people drop away. They have an idea 
that she is not quite the correct person they im- 
agined her, or else why does not Earlswood, whose 
Platonic regard for her in days past was beautiful 
to see, marry her, now that he is a free man ? 

Society opines that Lord Earlswood has found 
out something to Mrs. Brandreth^s disadvantage. 
As to what the something may be society specu- 
lates ingeniously, and there are various theories. 

Society is confirmed in its notion by the sale 
of the Frivolity Theatre, which Lord Earlswood 
disposes of to an enterprising stock-broker, who 
is only too glad to renew Mrs. Brandreth's lease 
on favorable terms. 

Myra has lost all except her art : that stands 
her in good stead. Herman's promised piece 
having been withdrawn, she looks about her for 
something that will startle the town. She will 
have nothing of the cup - and - saucer - comedy 
school. She wants strong dmmatic situations, 
tragic even — a play that her audience will dream 
about She wants to make such an effect as 
Rachel made in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 

Naturally she looks to the French stage for the 
source of the new play. She goes to Paris and 
sees a piece which has made itself the talk of 
that enlightened metropolis, partly from the au- 
dacity of subject and treatment, partly from the 
powerful acting of that lovely comedienne, Ma- 
dame Finemouche, as the heroine. Even Paris- 
ian Clitics hint that the piece is "tant soit pea 
hasard^e," and recommend that "les jeunes 
demoiselles, et meme les jeunes mariees," should 
refrain from attending the representation thereof. 

"C'est d'une audace magnifique! Cela va 
jnsq'au sublime ! On y rencontre des ^ans d'un 
veritable g^nie Dantesquc. C'est la corruption 
dans toute son effrayante nudit^ exposeo aux 
yeux par le ciseau d'un Michel Ange. C'est 
d'une d^sinvolture k faire rougir Belot,"and so 
on, cry the critics in all the notes of the critical 
scale. 

Mrs. Brandreth sees this play, is thrilled with 
admiration at Madame Finemouche's perform- 
ance, feels that it is a piece to outrage every 
English prejudice, to take the town by storm, 
and draw no end of money, and makes up her 
mind to do it She will transfer it to the stage 
of the Frivolity boldly, nakedly, as it is played 
in Paris. She will intmst the translation to some 
experienced dramatist, strong enough to turn 
brilliant French into sound and forcible English. 
She sees L'Ange D^chu on half a dozen consec- 
utive evenings ; gives her mind to the play ab- 
solutely for a whole week ; leams every turn of 
'Fiqemouche's head, every look, every tone, every 
phase of agony in the great poisoning scene at 
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the end, where this angel of corruption, aux abois, 
poisons herself, after having tried, more or less 
vainly, to poison her rival, her husband, and one 
or two other personages who are obstacles in the 
broad path of passion. 

Mrs. Brandreth turns Madame Finemoache*8 
creation inside out, as it were, and then deter- 
mines to play the part in an entirely original 
manner. She in nowise denies the genius of the 
lovely Parisienne, but she will give the world of 
London her own conception of the character; 
and those who have seen the piece in Paris, and 
who might naturally expect a faithful copy of 
the author's original interpreter, shall discover 
her power to achieve new and grander effects 
than the Frenchwomap, avec tout son Latin, has 
been able to produce. 

Mrs. Brandreth goes back to London with 
L^Ange D^chu in her pocket, and the right to 
produce a literal translation of the same bought 
and paid for. She gives the play to Marcus 
Willoughby, a clever young dramatist who has 
written successfully for the Frivolity a season or 
two ago, and who enjoys the advantage of being 
dramatic critic on three or four journals of more 
or less importance. 

"Well, my dear Mrs. Brandreth," he begins, 
when he calls upon the manageress next day in 
Kensington Gore, "I have read your piece, 
and— 'V 

" You like it ?" inquires Myra. 

'* I think it extraordinarily powerful, startling, 
daring. The French are su much in advance of 
us in that line. Yes, it's a fine piece, no doubt ; 
but it will want no end of alteration before you can 
think of producing it at the Frivolity. In fact, so 
much alteration, there are such inherent dif^cul- 
ties, that I scarcely sen my way to adapting it." 

*' I don't want it ad jiuted," answers Myra, cool- 
ly. **I thought I told you that I wanted a 
translation. I have had enough of adaptations 
— whitewashed inanities, with no more flavor in 
them than there is in peaches preserved in tins. 
All I ask from you is terse and epigrammatic 
dialogue, and rigorous condensation in the mawk- 
ish scenes where the good people are talking." 

"My dear Mrs. Brandreth, it's impossible. 
Have you read the piece ?" 

" I have seen it exactly six times, and read it 
twice." 

"And you absolutely mean to play it ? You'll 
ruin the theatre — even if you can get the play 
licensed, which I doubt." 

"I'll bring all London to the theatre. As for 
the chamberlain — well, I fancy the immorality is 
too refined to appear in a hasty perusal. We 
must try and smuggle it through somehow." 

"Why not make Ang^le Villeroy's sister in- 
stead of his wife, and Lavignon a bachelor? 
There would be no harm then in their love 
scenes. We might make some clause in the fa- 
ther's will the obstacle to their marriage." 

"A purely English style of construction, in 
which probability is sacrificed to propriety. In 
order to escape the charge of immorality, we 
make our plots more improbable than the wildest 
faiiy tale. Now your French dramatist starts 
with a motive strong enough to overturn a fami- 
ly or an empire, and builds his dramatic edifice 
upon a substantial foundation. Translate this 
play faithfully, Mr. Willoughby, or leave it alone. " 

Mr. Willoughby obeys, glad to earn the wages 



of his labor. The play is a commission, and 
whether the chamberlain licenses the piece or 
not, the translator must be paid. He does his 
best, doubtful as he feels about the issue, and 
works with an artistic pleasure in the manipula- 
tion of a really fine play. 

By one of those accidents which make theatric- 
al adventure the most hazardous of speculations, 
the piece passes the censorship unchallenged, 
and, after laborious and most conscientious re- 
hearsal, Myra produces the Fallen Angel, more 
extravagantly, more exquisitely mounted than 
any play she has put upon her stage before. 
She is very reckless in money-matters this sea- 
son, less anxious than of old to avoid debt. She 
gives Mr. Nosotti carte-blanche for the furnish- 
ing of the drawing-room scene, and the result is 
a salon Louis Seize, in virgin gold, against a 
background of apple-green satin. As for Mrs. 
Brandreth's dresses, they are miracles of art 
and costliness, and turn the heads of half the 
women in London. Peacock's feathers, point- 
lace, beetle's wings, mother-of-pearl, diamonds. 
She rings the changes on the whole gamut of 
finery. But in the last act, the scene in which 
she achieves her triumph, she stands before her 
breathless audience robed in white cashmere, 
statuesque, classic as Rachel in Racine's Phkdre, 
The friendly newspapers praise the piece, but 
with caution ; the critical journals — the Censor 
and Scourge, Connoisseur and Microcosm — set 
up a howl of denunciation, charging the virtuous 
British public to avoid the Frivolity as a pest- 
house infected with French poison. But Myra's 
acting has taken the town by storm before the 
Censor or the Scourge has come out with its con- 
demnatory analysis of the piece. Every body 
talks of her, every body rushes to see her. That 
serpent-like grace, that poetic despair, that ago- 
nizing death in the last scene — these things have 
thrilled to the heart of society, always ready for 
a sensation. The favorite question to start a din- 
ner-table conversation — even before Patti or the 
Royal Academy — is, "Have ypu seen Mrs. 
Brandreth in the Fallen Angel?"' 

Once more in her life Myra Brandreth tastes 
the sweetness of artistic success. She drains the 
intoxicating cup greedily; makes the most of 
her triumph ; shows herself in the Park, wearing 
that last fashionable combination of feathers and 
flowers which is called the Fallen Angel bonnet, 
because Mrs. Brandreth has first exhibited this 
particular style of head-gear in the famous play. 
She drives a Victoria elegant and airy enough 
for Queen Mab, and a new pair of horses, for 
which she has given six hundred pounds — she, 
the prudent housewife, whose care hitherto has 
been to make the greatest show with the smallest 
outlay, and to save money for evil days to come. 
She gives more dinners than usual this season, 
and talks of taking a house in Park Lane. 

So the season goes on. Every body — except 
quite young persons — sees the Fallen Angel. 
The play will run till the end of the season, may 
run for any number of seasons, one would sup- 
pose, from the rush there is to see it just now. 
Places are to be booked three weeks or a month 
in advance. The theatre ovei-fiows nightly. 
There are morning performances. Mrs. Brand- 
reth plays Ang^le de Villeroy twice every Satur- 
day — seven times a week in all — an exhausting 
labor. 
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The season is at its h^ght, when one afiternoon 
in the Park there is a mmor — ^no one knows who 
originated it — that Mrs. Brandreth is ill, Teiy ill, 
some sadden and dangerous attack, and that there 
will be no performanceat the Frivolity this evening. 

A few people who have taken places look 
blank, and wonder whether it is ^'plaj or pay,'' 
whether their payments will hold good for an- 
other night, or whether, the entry being *' scratch- 
ed,*' they will forfeit their money. 

^'What's the matter with her?" asks Lady 
Leo Hunter of little Mr. Spinx of the clubs. 
*'Ha8 she lost her voice, poor thing?" 

''Worse than that, Vm afraid. A fellow I 
know was at the theatre last night, and told me 
just at the last, after she'd taken the poison, you 
know, she staggered to the lights, staring wildly 
round the house as if she was looking for some 
one, and then fell suddenly forward — a very awk- 
ward fall, knocking her head against the angle 
of a table. Young Brown says, if he hadn t 
seen her in tlie piece so often, he should have 
thought it was all in the part — that awful stare 
round the house, and the cropper against the ta- 
ble, and all — ultra -realistic, you know; but 
knowing her business in the poison scene by 
heart, he knew there must be something queer. 
She was called for, as usual, directly the curtain 
was down, and after the audience had amused 
themselves by making a row for ten minutes or 
8o, the stage -manager came on, and regretted 
to inform them that Mrs. Brandreth had fcunted 
after the fatigue of the performance, and was too 
indisposed to appear in answer to their gratifying 
summons." 

''Then it was only a fainting fit, I suppose," 
says Lady Hunter. 

"Queer kind of fainting fit, according to 
Charley Brown. He*d noticed all through that 
last act that she talked rather queerly — muddled 
her words somehow — jumbled the syllables to- 
gether. He says he doesn't expect she'll act again 
until she's been to Malvern, or Ems, or Chiswick, 
or somewhere, and been patched up by the doc- 
tors. Cerebral excitement, Charley says ; some- 
thing queer in the upper story. He goes to her 
Sunday evenings, and knows a good deal about 
her. She has been more excitable lately than 
she used to be. Charley says it's a case of brandy 
or chloral." 

Mr. Brown proves himself a shrewd observer. 
The Frivolity is closed that evening, and until 
the end of the week, on account of Mrs. Brand- 
reth's serious indisposition, say the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. Paragraphs appear 
in the newspapers to the effect that the accom- 
plished actress has overtasked her strength, that 
the scabbard is out of repair, the sword having 
been a trifle too sharp for it. Tension of nerves, 
exalted temperament ; the papers ring the changes 
on this theme, and announce that Sir William 
Gull has made this interesting case his especial 
care ; but no paragraph states the precise nature 
of Mrs. Brandreth's malady. 

Society talks a good deaJ and speculates wide- 
ly. The favorite theory is that Mrs. Brandreth 
has gone clean oat of her mind, and is languish- 
ing in a subarban establbhment, under distin- 
guished medical treatment. Society opines that 
Lord Karlswood's unkindness is the cause of 
/iMr calamity; and, waxing compassionate, pro- 
ooancca that bis lordship has behaved badly. 



The house in Kensington Gore is shut op. 
The Frivolirp' reopens after less than a week's 
reldche. Kismet is revived, with Miss Belor- 
mond, desperately coached, in Mrs. Brandreth's 
part, and £uls to attract large audiences. The 
evil genius of burlesque gets possession of the 
delightful little theatre; fisist young men, and 
women in doubtful toilets and dyed haur, frequent 
the stalls that were erst the resort of the best 
I people of London. The newspapers lament Mrs. 
Brandreth's absence, and an occasional paragraph 
informs the public that a new comedy by an emi- 
nent hand is in progress, in which the accom- 
plished actress will re-appear. 

Little by little, before the season is quite over, 
the truth leaks out The awful word paralysis is 
whispered here and there ; and society, after set- 
ting up its own idea of lunacy, gets to know 
somehow that Myra Brandreth is being drawn 
about the quiet avenues of Leamington in a 
Bath-chair, helpless, fretful, semi-idiotic. The 
overworked mind has given way. A paralytic 
stroke has been followed by softening of the 
brain ; and for Myra this world is henceforth a 
£unt and shadowy picture, and one day foUoweth 
another without progress or difference. There is 
neither yesterday nor to-morrow in this death in 
life : time is an endless to-day. 

Before the unfolding of the gummy chestnnt 
buds in Kensington Gardens, Lord Earlswood 
re-appears in the only world which his wearied 
soul finds tolerable. He has spent his winter in 
wandering far and wide ; ha« tried yachting in 
the Mediterranean, and has been all but capsized 
in a sudden squall ; has hunted in the Campagna, 
and assisted at a Boman steeple-chase ; has spent 
February and March in a boat between Cairo 
and the cataracts ; and has found all these vari- 
ous modes of getting rid of time and monej 
equally insupportable. 

On returning to London and civilization, he 
throws himself vehemently into coaching, and 
drives the finest team of roans ever seen in the 
Park with some skill and a countenance of un- 
alterable gloom. He has a skew-bald team, hid- 
eous beyond expression, and painfully suggestive 
of Astley's Amphitheatre and the cavalry of 
Hyder Ali or Timur the Tartar, but reputed the 
finest possible thing in skew-balds. These he 
drives on alternate days, with the faithful Shlooker 
on the box beside him, and a friendly group of 
the worst men in London behind. No feminine 
form has ever been seen on Lord Earlwood's 
drag. 

" I wouldn't have so much as a mare in my 
stable," says his lordship when rallied on that 
deliberate avoidance of the sex which has lately 
been a marked idiosyncrasy in this shining light 
of the Coaching Club. " I wouldn't have any 
thing to remind me that there are women in the 
world — ^I hate them sa" 

In the indulgence of this idiosyncrasy Lord 
Earlswood withdraws himself wholly from gen- 
eral society ; is never known to enter opera-house 
or theatre ; begins his day at about five in the 
afternoon, when he dresses for parade in Hyde 
Park ; and finishes his evening at the last £Eish- 
ionable temple dedicated to the worship of blind- 
hookey or poker, just when the east brightens 
with pearl and rose, and the thrushes and black- 
birds stir themselves in their nests and break 
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forth into little gurgles and gnshes of rejoicing. 
At this tender, half-mysterious hour Lord Earls- 
wood may he seen emerging from the fashionahle 
temple, a little the worse for his worship of the 
goddess Fortune — pale, gloomy of brow, and 
with eyes that are glassy from the glare of the 
gas. 

His friends and followers opine that Lord 
Earlswood is going, at a very decent pace, to the 
dogs ; but as he is temperate in his habits still, 
and has no low vices, it may reasonably be hoped 
that, despite his aversion to the sex, some real- 
ly good woman may yet take him in hand, re- 
form him, and make him happy. The mothers 
of Belgi^via have an eye upon him, and at the 
least sign of repentance he will be welcomed 
back to the fold. And oh, will there not be 
rejoicing over the return of such an eligible sin- 
ner! 

Placidly pass the days in Herman's new home 
among the hills. Nearly a year has gone since 
Editha first brought her husband to the cottage, 
which they have christened Crowsnest, and Her- 
man has taken no advantage of the loop line 
which brings the rail to Lochwithian, and makes 
Shrewsbury and London so much the more ac- 
cessible. He has often talked of running up to 
to^'n, but he has not yet gone ; and he wonders 
at himself not a little, and wondera still more at 
the various occupations afforded by rustic life. 
He has his library and his garden, both hobbies in 
a mild way. He has a couple of handsome hacks 
for Editha and himself, and a cast-iron pony for 
a basket-carriage, and a good deal of horse-wor- 
ship goes on every morning between nine and 
ten in the sweet, clover-scented stable, where the 
decorative work in plaited straw is a sight to see. 
They ride, they drive baby in the pony-carriage. 
They sketch a little occasionally, they go fern- 
hunting, botanize a little, and set up a wilderness 
on the outskirts of their orderly garden, to which 
they bring the woodland and hill-side flowers they 
find in their rambles. Herman gets to know the 
hills by heart, and takes them to his heart, as 
Editha has done. They have more friends than 
they can count : these honest, warm Welsh hearts 
have opened veiy wide to receive Herman West- 
ray. 

The simple pleasures of his life leave him 
ample time for his work. He has those tranquil 
evening hours — between sundown and midnight 



— at which he has ever found his brain most 
active, his fancy brightest. He spends many a 
long summer day reading and musing over his 
books in the garden, and he contrives to read 
more in this last summer than in any year of his 
life since he gave his laborious hours to the 
Greek dramatists, philosophers, and historians in 
Balliol's stately groves. 

In this pure air, among these breezy hills, the 
baby grows and flourishes abundantly, an object 
of universal love, a blooming blae-eyed boy, be- 
stowing affection as lavishly as he receives it, 
but loving mamma best of all, as he informs his 
friends candidly, in his imperfect utterance. He 
loves Jack, the pony, vevy much, and papa, and 
Swish the Scotch terrier, and grandpa, and Mr. 
Pezzerit (infantine for Petherick) ; but mamma 
is first and best, mamma is so good — every body 
loves mamma best. And Editha presses the 
chubby flatterer to her heart, and blushes at his 
praise. 

Herman does good work in that quiet rooni 
facing the hills — work that he Mlows and feels 
to be honestly done ; not that old slap-dash col- 
oring of his, with more of the palette-knife than 
the brush, and the canvas a little too obvious 
through the paint ; work that he would believe 
in were it even a failure in its immediate effect 
upon the world. Happily his new book is not a 
failure. The Censor has its accustomed sneer. 
The Microcosm is doubtful, and compares Her- 
man disparagingly with its half-dozen pet authora 
— writers whose works enjoy a limited sale and 
the approval of high-class critics. The Connois- 
seur praises the book warmly, and the public are 
delighted with it. This last book is more popu- 
lar than any thing Herman has ever written, 
and Editha has the delight of knowing that she 
has helped her husband, instead of hindering him, 
in his onward and upward career. Sweet are 
those autumn days in which Herman gives him- 
self a holiday after the publication of his last 
story, and Editha and he go together to explore 
the wilder scenery of North Wales. The de- 
scendant of the Cimbri glows with patriotic pride 
as they stand beside the Swallow Falls, and Her- 
man acknowledges that there is nothing in Switz- 
erland finer than this Cambrian cataract. Still 
sweeter is it a little later in the evening, as they 
drive back to their hotel in the twilight, to hear 
him say with conviction, "Editha, this has been 
the happiest year in my life." 



THB END. 



Novels are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love them — almost all women ; a 
vast number of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious 
novel readers, as well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers. — Thackeray. 

Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either 
from the clearness of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on 
setting out upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in 
procuring the later numbers of this attractive series. — Boston Transa^ipt, 
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DarkNight's Work, A 50 

Mary Barton 50 

Moorland Cottage 18ino 75 

My Lady.Ludlow. 26 

North and South 50 

Right at Last, &c 12mo 1 50 

Svlvia's Lovers 75 

Cousin PhUlis 25 

Wives and daughters. Illustrations. . . 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

GIBBON'S For Lack of Gold 50 

For the King 50 

In Honor Bound 50 

Robin Grav 50 

GILBERT Rugge 1 00 

GODDARD'S (Julia) Baffled 75 

GODWIN'S Caleb WiUiams 16mo, Paper 37 

Cloth 1 00 
GOLDSMITH'S Vicar of Wakefi^ld.l8mo, Cloth 75 

GOLD Worshipers 50 

GORE'S (Mrs.) Peers and Parvenus 50 

The Banker's Wife 50 

The Birthright 25 

The Queen of Denmark. 50 

The Royal Favorite 50 

GRATTAN'S Chance Light. Medley 50 

GREEN Hand, The 75 

GREENWOOD'S True History of a Little 

Ragamuffio 60 

GREY'S (Mrs.) The. Bosom Friend 60 

The Gambler's Wife 60 

The Young Husband 50 

GWYNNE'S The.School for Fathers. . .12mo 1 25 

HAKLANDEM Clara 12mo 1 50 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) Midsummer Eve 50 

Tales of Woman's Trials 75 

TheWhiteboy ; 50 

HAMILTONS Cyril Thornton 12mo 1 50 

HAMLEY'S La^ Ue's Widowhood 50 

HANNAY'S p.) Ned Allen 50 

(J.) Singleton Fontenoy 50 

HARDTS (Udy) Daisy NSchol 50 

HAVERS'S (Pora) Jack's Sister 75 

HAY'S (Mary Cecfl) Old Myddelton's Money. 50 

HEIR Expectant, The 50 

HIDDEN Sin, The 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

HOEY'S (Mrs.) A Golden Sorrow 50 

The Blossoming of an Aloe 50 

HOFLAND'S (Mrs.) Daniel Dennison 50 

The Czarina 60 

The Unloved One 50 

HOPE'S Anastasius 12mo 1 50 

HO WITT'S (Mary) The Author's Daughter. 25 

Who Shall be Greatest? 18mo, Cloth 75 

The Heir of Wast Wayland 12mo 1 50 

(Wm.) Jack of the MiU 95 
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HUBBACK'S Wife's Sister $ 50 

HUGO'S Ninety-Three 25 

12mo 1 75 

The Toilers of the Sea, Illustrated 75 

Cloth 1 50 
HUNGERFORD'SThe01dPlaiitation.l2mo. 1 50 

HUNT'S The Foster Brother 50 

INCHBALD'S (Mrs.) A Simple Story 50 

IN Dutv Bound. Illustrated 50 

ISABEL 18mo, Qoth 75 

ISEULTE 50 

JAMES'S Leonora d'Orco 50 

The Old Dominion 50 

Ticonderoga 50 

A Life of Vicissitudes 50 

Agnes Sorel 50 

Pequinillo 50 

Aims and Obstacles 50 

The Fate 50 

The Commissioner 1 00 

Henry Smeaton 50 

The Old Oak Chest 50 

The Woodman 75 

The Forgery 50 

Thirty Years Since 75 

A Whim and its Consequences 50 

Cowrie ; or, The King's Plot 50 

Sir Theodore Broughton 50 

The Last of the Fairies 25 

The Convict 50 

Margaret Graham 25 

Russell 50 

The Castle of Ehrenstein 50 

Beauchamp 75 

Heidelberg 50 

The Step-Mother 1 25 

The Smuggler 75 

Agincourt 50 

Arrah Neil 50 

Rose d'Albret 50 

Arabella Stuart 50 

The False Heir 50 

Forest Days 50 

The Club Book 12mo 1 50 

De L'Orme 12mo 1 50 

The Gentleman of the Old School. .12mo 1 50 

The Gipsy 12mo 1 50 

Henry of Guise 12mo 1 50 

Henry Masterton l2mo 1 50 

The Jacquerie * . . .12mo 1 50 

Morley Ernstein 12mo 1 50 

One in a Thousand ,. . . .12mo 1 60 

Philip Augustus .12mo 1 50 

Attila 12mo 1 50 

Corse de Lion 12mo 1 50 

The Ancient Regime 12mo 1 50 

The Man at Arms 12mo 1 50 

Charles Tyrrel 12mo 1 50 

The Robber 12mo 1 50 

Richilieu 12mo 1 50 

The Huguenot 12mo 1 50 

The King's Highway 12mo 1 50 

The String of Pearls 12mo 1 25 

Mary of Burgundy 12mo 1 50 

Darnley 12mo 1 50 

John Marston Hall 12mo 1 50 

The Desultory Man 12mo 1 50 

JEAFFRESON'S Isabel 12mo 1 50 

Live it Down 1 00 

Lottie Darling 75 

JSTot DeadYet 1 25 

^, Goth 1 75 
Olive Blake's Good Work 75 
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JESSIE'S Flirtations $ 60 

JERROLD'S Chronicles of Clovernook 25 

JEWSBURY'S (Miss) Adopted Child.. 16mo. 1 00 

Constance Herbert 50 

Zoe...» 50 

JILT, The 50 

JOHNSON'S (Miss) A Sack of Gold 50 

Joseph the Jew 50 

The Calderwood Secret ', 50 

KATHLEEN 50 

KING'S (Katharine) Our Detachment •. 50 

Hugh Melton. Illustrated 25 

KINGSLEY'S (Chas.) Alton Locke . . . .12mo 1 50 

Yeast 12mo 1 50 

(Henry) Hetty 25 

Stretton 40 

KNORRING'S The Peasant and his Landlord. 

12mo 1 50 

KNOWLES'S Fortescue 1 00 

LAJETCHNIKOFF'S The Heretic 50 

LAMARTINE'S Genevieve. . . .12mo, Paper 25 

Raphael t 12mo 1 25 

Stone Mason of St. Point 12mo 1 25 

LAWRENCE'S (Geo. A.) Anteros 50 

Brakespeare 50 

Breaking a Butterfly 35 

Guy Livingstone 12mo 1 50 

Hagarene 75 

Maurice Dering 50 

Sans Merci 50 

Sword and Gown. . . : 25 

LEE'S (Holme) Annis Warleigh's Fortunes. 75 

Kathie Brande .12mo 1 50 

Mr. Wynyard's Ward 50 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter 12mo 1 50 

LE FANU'S Allin the Dark 60 

A Lost Name 50 

Guy Deverell 50 

The Tenants of Malory, 50 

Uncle Silas 75 

LE SAGE'S Gil Bias 12mo 1 50 

LEVER'S A Day's Ride 50 

Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 50 

Barrington 75 

Daltpns 1 50 

Dodd Family Abroad 1 25 

Gerald Fitzgerald 50 

Glencore and his Fortunes 50 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Luttrell of Arran 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Martins of Cro* Martin 1 25 

Maurice Tiernay 1 00 

One of Them 75 

Roland Cashel. Engravings 1 25 

Sir Brook Fosbrooke 50 

Sir Jasper Carcw 75 

That Boy of Norcott's. Illustrated 25 

Tony Butler 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
LEWES'S Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 75 

LILY 12mol 25 

LINTON'S (Mrs.) Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. 75 

Sowing the Wind ^ 50 

LIVONIAN Tales -, 25 

LOCKHART'S Fair to See 75 

MCCARTHY'S My Enemy's Daughter. Ill's. 75 

The Waterdale Neighbors 50 

McINTOSH'S (Miss) Conquest and Self- 
Conquest 18mo, ClQth 75 

TYie Cowsma 18mo, Cloth 75 

Praise aii^ "Pi\tic\^\a A&vstfi, Cloth 75 
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McINTOSH'S (Miss) Woman an Enigma. 

18mo$ 75 

MABEL'S Progress 60 

MABERLTS (Mrs.) Lady and the Priest. . 60 

Leontine 50 

MACDONALD'S Alec Forbes 75 

Annals of a Quiet ^Neighborhood . .12mo 1 75 

Guild Court 60 

MACKENZIE'S (Henry) Novels 12mo 1 50 

MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Patty 60 

Too Soon 60 

MAID of Honor, The 60 

MAID of Orleans, The 75 

MARGARET DenzU's History 75 

MARGARET'S Engagement. 60 

MARLITT'S Countess Gisela 26 

MARRYAT'S (Capt.) Children of New For- 

est 12mo 1 25 

Japhet in Search of a Father..... 12mo 1 25 

Little Savage 12mo 1 25 

MARSH'S (Mrs.) Adelaide Lindsay 50 

Angela 12mo 1 50 

Aubrey 75 

Castle Avon 60 

Emilia Wyndham 75 

Evelyn Marston 50 

Father Darcy 75 

Heiress of Haughton 50 

Lettice Arnold 25 

MordauntHall 50 

Norman's Bridge 50 

Ravenscliffe 50 

Rose of Ashurst 60 

Time, the Avenger 60 

Triumphs of Time 75 

Wilmingtons 50 

MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) The Hour and the 

Man 60 

MATURIN'S Bianca 12mo 1 25 

MEINHOLD'S Sidonia the Sorceress 1 00 

MELVILLE'S Mardi 2 vols. 12mo 3 00 

Moby-Dick 12mo 1 75 

Omoo 12mo 1 60 

Pierre 12mo 1 60 

Redbum 12mo 1 60 

Typee 12mo 1 60 

Whitejacket 12mo 1 50 

MEREDITH'S Evan Harrington 12mo 1 50 

MILMAN'S Arthur Conway 50 

The Wayside Cross 25 

MORE'S (Hannah) Complete Works. En- 

gravings 1 vol. 8vo, Sheep 3 00 

2 vols. 8vo, Cloth 4 00 
Sheep 5 00 

The Same 7 vols. 12mo 8 75 

MORLEY'S (Susan) Aileen Ferrers 50 

MOTHER'S Trials, A 12mo 1 25 

MOULTON'S My Third Book 12mo 1 25 

MUHLBACH'S Bernthal •50 

MULOCK'S (Miss) My Mother and L Ill's. 50 

12mo 1 50 

ABraveLady. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

12mo 1 50 

The Woman's Kingdom, Illustrated... 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
12mo 1 60 

AHero,&c 12mo 1 25 

A Life for a Life 50 

12mo 1 60 

Agatha's Husband. 60 

12mo 1 60 
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MULOCK'S (Miss) Avillion, and Other Tales$l 26 

Christian's Mistake 12mo 1 50 

A Noble life 12mo 1 60 

Hannah. Illustrated 50 

12mo 1 60 
Head of the Family 76 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 
John Halifax, Gentleman 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 
Mistress and Maid 60 

12mo 1 50 

Nothing New 60 

Ogilvies 60 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 

Olive 60 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 
A French Country Family. Translated. 

Illustrations 12mo 1 60 

Motherless. Translated. Ill's.... 12roo 1 60 
Unkind Word and Other Stories... 12mo 1 50 

Two Marriages 12mo 1 50 

MURRAY'S The Prairie Bird 1 00 

MY Husband's Crime. Illustrated 75 

MY Unde the Curate 60 

NABOB at Home, The 60 

NATURE'S Nobleman 60 

NEALE'S The Lost Ship 75 

NEWMAN'S (Mrs.) Jean 60 

NICHOLS'S The Sanctuary. Ill's 12mo 1 60 

NORA and Archibald Lee 60 

NORTON'S Stuart of Dunleath 60 

OLIPHANT'S (Mrs.) Agnes 75 

Athelings 75 

Brownlows 87 

Chronicles of CarUngiford 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

Days of My Life 12mo 1 60 

For Love and Life 75 

Innocent. Illustrated 75 

John: a Love Story 50 

Katie Stewart 25 

The House on the Moor 12mo 1 60 

The Laird of Norlaw 12mo 1 50 

The Last of the Morthners 12mo 1 60 

Lucy Crofton 12mo 1 60 

Madonna Mary 60 

Miss Majoribanks 60 

Ombra 75 

The Perpetual Curate 1 00 

Goth 1 60 

Quiet Heart 25 

Son of the Soil 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Squire Arden 76 

The Story of Valentine and his Brother. 75 

The Minister's Wife 75 

PAYN'S (Jas.) At Her Mercy 60 

A Woman's Vengeance 60 

Best of Husbands 50 

Beggar on Horseback 35 

Bred in the Bone 60 

Carlyon's Year 25 

Cecil's Tryst 50 

Found Dead 60 

Gwendoline's Harvest 25 

Murphy's Master 25 

One of the Family 25 

Walter's Word 50 

Won— Not Wooed 60 

PICKERINGS (Miss) The Grandfather...... 60 

The Grumbler 60 

POINT of Honor, A 50 
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POLLABD'S (Eliza F.) Hope Deferred $ 50 

The Ladj' Superior 50 

PONSONBY'S (Lady) Discipline of Life. ... 50 

Mary Lindsay 50 

Pride and Irresolution 50 

PROFESSOR'S Lady ; 25 

RACHEL'S Secret 75 

RAYMONDS Heroine 50 

RE ADE'S (Charles) Hard Cash. Ill's 50 

Cloth 1 00 

A Simpleton 50 

Cloth 1 00 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrations.! 25 

It is Never Too Late to Mend 50 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long 50 

12mo 1 00 

Foul Play.... 25 

White Lies......'.. 50 

Peg "Woffington and Other Tales 50 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illustrations. 75 

Cloth 1 25 

12mo 1 00 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated.... 50 

r2mo 75 

The Cloister and the Hearth 50 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrations.... 25 

Cloth 60 

RECOLLECTIONS of Eton. Illustrated.... 60 

REGENT'S Daughter 50 

RIDDELL'S (Mrs. J. H.) Maxwell Drewitt. 75 

Phemie Keller 50 

Race for Wealth 75 

A. Liife'a Assize 50 

ROBINSON'S (F. yi})YQxn^x^^iAyV^'l 75 

A Bridge of Glass ; 50 

Carry's Confession '. 75 

Christie's Faith 12mo 1 75 

Her Face was Her Fortune 50 

Little Kate Kirby. Illustrations 75 

Mattle: a Stray 75 

No Man's Friend 75 

Poor Humanity 50 

SecondrCousin Sarah. Illustrations 75 

Stem Necessity 50 

True to Herself.... 50 

A Girl's Romance, and Other Stories.... 50 

ROMANCE and its Hero, The 12mo 1 25 

ROWOROFT'S The Bush Ranger 50 

SACRISTAN'S Household, The. Illustrated. 75 

SAFELY Married 50 

SALA'S Quite Alone 75 

SAUNDERS'S Abel Drake's Wife. 75 

Bound to the Wheel 75 

Hirell 50 

Martin. Pole 50 

SEDGWICK'S(Mi8s)HopeLeslie.2vols.l2mo 3 00 

The Linwoods 2 vol8.12mo 8 00 

Live and Let Live 18mo, Cloth 75 

Married or Single? 2 vol8.12mo 8 00 

Means and Ends 18mo, Cloth 75 

Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man.... 

18rao, Cloth 75 

Stories for Young Persons. . .ISmo, Cloth 75 

Tales of Glauber Spa 12mo 1 50 

SEDGWICK'S (Mrs.) Walta-^omley.l2mo 1 50 



>SELF.... r^f*^ 

JEWELL'S (MisB) AmfmThert 



75 
50 



raioB 
SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Henry Milner.2 vols. 

12mo.$3 00 

Lady of the Manor 4 vols. 12mo 6 00 

Roxobel a vols. 18mo, Cloth 2 25 

Fairchild Family 12mo 1 50 

John Marten 12mo 1 50 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Works. Engravings. 

16 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, per voL 1 50 
The Volumes sold separately or in sets. 

Vol. I. The History of Henry Mil- 
. ner. Parts I., II., and III. 

Vol. II. Fairchild Family ; Orphans 
of Normandy ; The Latter Days, &c. 

Vol. III. Little Henry and his Bear- 
er; Lucy andherDhaye; Memoirs 
of Sergeant Dale, his Daughter, and 
the Orphan Mary ; Susan Gray ; Lucy 
Clare; TheopUilus and Sophia; Abdal- 
lah, the Merchant of Bagdad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrim ; The 
Broken Hyacinth ; the Babes in the 
Wood of the New World ; Catherine 
Seward ; The Little Beggars, &c. 

Vol. V. The Infant's Progress ; The 
Flowers of the Forest ; Ermina, &c. 

Vol. VI. The Governess ; The Lit- 
tle Momierc ; The Stranger at Home; 
Pere la Chaise ; English Mary ; My 
Uncle Timothy. 

Vol. VH.The Nun ; Intimate Friends ; 
My Aunt Kate ; Emeline ; Obedience ; 
The Gipsy Babes ; The Basket-maker ; 
The Butterfly, &c. 

Vol. VIII. Victoria ; Arzooraund ; 
The Birth-Day Present ; The Errand 
Boy; The Orphan Boy ; The Two Sis- 
ters ; Julian Percival ; Edward Mans- 
field; The Infirmary ; The Young For- 
ester; Bitter Sweet; Common Errors, 
&c. 

Vol. IX., X., XL, and XII. The 
Lady of the Manor. 

Vol. XIII. The Mail-Coach ; My 
Three Uncles ; The Old Lady's Com- 
plaint; The Shepherd's Fountain; 
The Hours of Infancy; Economy; 
Old Thmgs and New Things; The 
Swiss Cottage ; The Infant's Grave ; 
The Father's Eye ; Dudley Castle ; 
The Blessed Family ; Caroline Mof- 
daunt, &c. 

Vol. XIV. The Monk of Cimies ; 
The Rosarj', or Rosee of Montreux ; 
The Roman Baths ; Saint Hospice ; 
The Violet Leaf; The Convent of St. 
Clair. 

Vol. XV. The History of Henry 
Milner, Part IV. ; Sabbaths on the 
Continent ; The Idler. 

Vol. XVI. John Marten. 

SINCLAIR'S (Miss) Sir Edward Graham... 1 00 

SMITH'S (Horace) Adam Brown 50 

Arthur Arundel 50 

Love and Mesmerism 75 

SMOLLETTS Humphrey Clinker 12mo 1 50 

SPINDLER'S The Jew.'. 75 

STANDISH the Puritan 12mo 1 60 

STEELE'S So Runs the World Away 60 

STONE EDGE 25 
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SUE'S Arthur $ 75 

Commander of Malta 50 

De Rohan 60 

TABOR'S (Eliza) Hope Meredith 60 

Eglantine 50 

Jeanie's Quiet Life 60 

Meta's Faith. 50 

St Olave's 76 

The Blue Ribbon 60 

TALBOT'S Through Fire and Water. Ill's. 25 

TALES from the German 60 

TEFFT'S The Shoulder Knot 12mo 1 50 

TEMME'S Anna Hammer 60 

THACKERAY'S (Miss) Complete Works.... 1 25 

Illustrations. Cloth 1 75 

Old Kensington. Illustrations 1 00 

Village on the Cliff. 25 

Bluebeard's Kej'S , 76 

Miss Angel. Illustrations ..., 75 

THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Novels. 

Vanity Fair. Illustrations 50 

Cloth 1 00 
Library Edition, 8 vols., Crown 8vo 7 50 

Pendennis. Illustrations 75 

12mo 1 26 
2 vols. 8vo Cloth 2 00 

The Virginians, niustrations 75 

Cloth 1 25 

TheNewcomes. Illustrations 75 

Cloth 1 26 
The Adventures of Philip. Illustrations. 50 

Cloth 1 00 
Henry Esmond and Lovel the Widower. 

Illustrations 76 

Denis Duval. Illustrations... 60 

Great iloggarty Diamond 25 

THOMAS'S (Miss Annie) Called to Account 60 

A Passion in Tatters 75 

Denis Donne 60 

False Colors 50 

*' ♦He Cometh Not,* She Said" 50 

4Maud Mohan 25 

On Guard 50 

Only Herself. 50 

Played Out.. 75 

Playing for High Stakes. Illustrations 25 

The Dower House. 60 

Theo Leigh 60 

The Two Widows 50 

Walter Goring. 75 

(Miss Martha M.) Life's Lesson.... 12mo 1 50 

THOMPSON'S (Mrs.) Lady of Milan 75 

TIECK'S The Elves 60 

TOM Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

Illustrated 60 

TOM Brown at Oxford. Illustrations 75 

The two in One Volume 1 50 
TIIOLLOPE'S (Anthony) The Belton Estate 50 

The Bertrams 12mo 1 50 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson 50 

Can You Forgive Her ? 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Castle Richmond 12mo 1 50 

Claverings. Illustrations 50 

Cloth 1 00 

Doctor Thome 12mo 1 50 

Popular Edition 75 
Framley Parsonage. Illustrations..l2mo 1 75 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil 25 

He Knew He was Right 1 CO 

Cloth 1 50 
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TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) The Golden Lion 

of Granpere. Illustrations $ 75 

Cloth 1 25 
Lady Anna 50 

Last Chronicle of Barset 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Miss Mackenzie 60 

Phineas Finn l 26 

Cloth 1 75 
Phineas Redux 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
The Eustace Diamonds 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
OrleyFarm. Illustrations 150 

Cloth 2 00 
Rachel Ray 60 

Ralph the Heir. Illustrations 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

Engravings.; 60 

The Small House at Allington. Ill's.... 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 

The Three Clerks ; 12mo 1 60 

TheVicarof Bullhampton. Illustrations. 1 25 

aoth 1 76 
The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

In one volume 75 

The Way we Live Now. Ill's 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 

(Mrs.) Petticoat Government 50 

(T. A.) Lindisfarh Chase i 50 

Goth 2 00 

A Siren 60 

Durnton Abbey , 50 

Diamond Cut Diamond...: .12mo 1 25 

TUTOR'S Ward, The '. 50 

TWO Families, The 12mo 1 50 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Huguenot Family. 

12mo 1 50 

UNDER Foot Illustrated 50 

UNDER the Ban 4..-. 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

VERONICA 50 

WARBURTON'S Darien 60 

Reginald Hastings 60 

Ward or Wife? Illustrations 25 

WARREN'S Diaiy of a Physician.... 3 vols. 

16mo, Cloth 2 25 

Now and Then 12mo 1 25 

WARD'S Chatsworth ; 60 

De Vere 12mo 1 60 

WEALTH and Worth 18mo, Cloth 75 

WHAT'S to be Done? ISmo, Cloth 15 

WHEAT and Tares 12mo 1 25 

WHICH is the Heroine? 50 

WHITE Slave, The 1 00 

WHITE'S Circe 50 

WILKINSON'S (Miss) Hands not Hearts... 50 

WILLIAMS'S The Luttrells 50 

WILLS'S Notice to Quit 50 

The Wife's Evidence 50 

WISE'S Captain Brand. Illustrations 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 
WOOD'S (Mrs.) Danesbury House.. ..12mo 1 25 

WYOMING 50 

YATES'S Black Sheep 50 

Kissing the Rod 75 

Land at Last 50 

Wrecked in Port 60 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient 60 

ZSCHOKKE'S Veronica .'. 60 






Harper's Catalogue. 



The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing t6 form Libraries 
or enrich their Literary Collections, is respectfully invited to Harper's Catalogue, 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard and most es- 
teemed works in English and Classical Literature — comprehending over three 
THOUSAND VOLUMES — ^which are offered, in most instances, at less than one-half 
the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, &c., who may 
not have access to a trustworthy guide in forming the true estimate of literary- 
productions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable for refer- 
ence. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books can not be 
obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to Harper & Brothers, which will receive prompt at- 
tention. 



Sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 



Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankun Square, New York. 
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